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BOOK  III. 

Progrefs  of  Sciences* 

SKETCH  II. 

Principles  and  Progrefs  of  Morality . 

fW~"^HE  principles  of  morality  are  little 
1  underftood  among  favages  :  and 
jjg!^  if  they  arrive  at  maturity  among 
enlightened  nations,  it  is  by  flow 
degrees.  This  progrefs  points  out  the 
hiftorical  part,  as  firffc  in  order :  but  as 
that  hiftory  would  give  little  fatisfa&ion, 
without  a  rule  for  comparing  the  morals 
of  different  ages,  and  of  different  nations, 
Vol.IV.  A  I 
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I  begin  with  the  principles  of  morality, 
fuch  as  ought  to  govern  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  nations.  The  prefent  fketch  accor¬ 
dingly  is  divided'  into  two  parts.  In  the 
firft,  the  principles  are  unfolded;  and  the 
lecond  is  altogether  hiftorieal. 


P  A  ,R  T  L 

Principles  of  Morality, 

% 

SECT,  I, 

Human  Actions  analyfed . 

1 

HP  HE  hand  of  God  is  no  where  more 
J[  vifible,  than  in  the  nice  adjuftment 
of  our  internal  frame  to  our  fituation  in 
this  world.  An  animal  is  endued  with  a 
power  of  felf-motion ;  and  in  performing 
animal  functions,  requires  no  external  aid. 
This  in  particular  is  the  cale  ot  man,  the 
nobleft  of  terreftrial  beings.  His  heart 
beats,  his  blood  circulates,  his  ltomach 

dip-ells,  ike.  &c.  By  what  means  ?  Not 

Purely 

i  • 
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furely  by  the  laws  of  mechanifm,  which 
are  far  from  being  adequate  to  fuch  ope¬ 
rations.  They  are  effects  of  an  internal 
power,  bellow’d  ,  on  man  for  preferving 
life.  The  power  is  exerted  uniformly,  and 
without  interruption,  independent  of  will, 
and  without  confcioufnels. 

Man  is  a  being  fufceptible  of  pleafure 
and  pain  :  thefe  generate  defire  to  attain 
what  is  agreeable,  and  to  fhun  what  is 
difagreeable ;  and  he  is  poffeffed  of  other 
powers  which  enable  him  to  gratify  his  de- 
lires.  One  power,  termed  inJlinB ,  is  exert¬ 
ed  indeed  with  conlcioulnefs  ;  but  with¬ 
out  will,  and.  confequently  without  deli- 
ring  or  intending  to  produce  any  effect. 
Brute  animals  a<5t  for  the  molt  part  by  in- 
llindt:  hunger  prompts  them  to  eat,  and 
eold  to  take  Ihelter;  knowingly  indeed, 
but  without  exerting  any  a<5t  of  will,  and 
without  forelight  of  what  will  happen.  In¬ 
fants  of  the  human  fpecies  are,  like  brutes, 
governed  by  inllinct:  they  apply  to  the 
nipple,  without  knowing  that  fucking  will 
fatisfy  their  hunger;  and  they  wreep  when 
pained,  without  any  view  of  relief.  But 
men  commonly  are  governed  by  defire  and 
intention.  In  the  progrefs  from  infancy 

A  z  to 
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to  maturity,  the  mind  opens  to  objedts 
without  end,  agreeable  and  difagreeable, 
which  raife  in  us  a  defire  to  attain  the 
former  and  avoid  the  latter.  The  will  is 
influenced  by  defire ;  and  the  actions  thus 
performed  are  termed  voluntary. 

But  to  have  an  accurate  conception  of 
human  nature,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  more 
particular.  To  incline,  to  intend,  to  con- 
fent,  to  refolve,  to  will,  are  adts  of  the 
mind  preparatory  to  external  adtion.  Thefe 
feveral  adts  are  well  underftood,  tho’  they 
cannot  be  defined,  being  perfectly  fimple. 
As  every  adt  implies  a  power  to  adt,  the 
acts  mentioned  muft  be  the^ffedts  of  men¬ 
tal  powers.  The  mind  cannot  determine 
without  having  a  power  to  determine,  nor 
will  without  having  a  power  to  will. 

Inftindtive  adtions  are  exerted  without 
any  previous  defire  or  motive,  and  with¬ 
out  any  previous  act  of  will.  Adtions  in¬ 
fluenced  by  defire  or  motives  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  In  fuch  adtions,  will  is  eflential  to 
connedt  the  defire  or  motive  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  adt.  A  man  who  defires  or  is  mo¬ 
ved  to  perform  an  external  adt  in  view, 
muft  have  a  power  to  determine  himfelf : 
that  power  is  termed  w/7/;  and  the  deter¬ 
mination 
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ruination  is  an  act  of  will.  With  refped: 
to  external  ads  influenced  by  defire,  wc 
cannot  even  move  a  finger,  without  a  pre¬ 
vious  ad  of  will  directing  that  motion. 
We  are  very  fenfible  of  this  determination 
or  ad  of  will,  when  we  deliberate  upon 
motives  that  tend  to  different  ends.  The 
mind  for  forne  time  is  fufpended,  delibe¬ 
rates,  and  at  laft  determines  according  to 
the  ftrongeft  motive.  But  there  mull;  alfo 
be  a  determination  where  there  is  but  a 
Angle  motive,  though  not  fo  perceptible. 
Being  called  to  dinner  when  hungry,  I  in- 
ftantly  obey  the  call.  I  cannot  go  to  din¬ 
ner  without  firft  determining  to  rife  from 
my  feat.  And  it  is  this  determination  that 
intitles  it  to  be  called  a  voluntary  ad,  as 
much  as  where  the  determination  is  the  re- 
fult  of  the  molt  anxious  deliberation. 

Some  effects  require  a  train  of  actions : 
walking,  reading,  finging.  >  Where  thefe 
adions  are  uniform,  as  in  walking,  or 
nearly  fo,  as  in  playing  on  a  mufical  i ri¬ 
ft  rumen  t,  an  ad  of  will  is  only  neceflary 
at  the  commencement :  the  train  proceeds 
by  habit  without  any  new  ad  of  will.  The 
body  is  antecedently  adjufted  to  the  uni¬ 
form  progrefs  ;  and  is  difturbed  if  any 

9> 
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thing  unexpected  happen  :  in  walking,  for 
example,  a  man  feels  a  fhock  if  he  happen 
to  tread  on  ground  higher  or  lower  than 
his  body  was  prepared  for.  The  power 
thus  acquired  by  habit  of  acting  without 
will,  is  an  illuftrious  branch  of  our  na¬ 
ture;  for  upon  it  depend  all  the  arts,  both 
the  fine  and  the  ufeful.  To  play  on  the 
violin,  requires  wonderful  fwiftnefs  of 
fingers,  every  motion  of  which  in  a  learn¬ 
er  is  preceded  by  an  act  of  will :  and  yet 
by  habit  folely,  an  artift  moves  his  fingers 
with  no  lefs  accuracy  than  celerity.  Let 
the  moil;  handy  perfon  try  for  the  firft 
time  to  knit  a  flocking :  every  motion  of 
the  needle  demands  the  flricteft  attention  ; 
and  yet  a  girl  of  nine  or  ten  will  move  the 
needle  fo  fwiftly  as  almofl  to  efcape  the 
eye,  without  once  looking  on  her  work. 
If  every  motion  in  the  arts  required  a  new 
a6l  of  will,  they  would  remain  in  infancy 
for  ever;  and  what  would  man  be  in  that 
cafe  ?  In  the  foregoing  inflances,  we  are 
confcious  of  the  external  operation  with¬ 
out  being  confcious  of  a  caufe.  But  there 
are  various  internal  operations  of  which 
we  have  no  confcioufnefs  ;  and  yet  that 
they  have  exifted  is  made  known  by  their 

effects. 
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effedts.  Often  have  I  gone  to  bed  with  a 
confufed  notion  of  what  I  was  fludying ; 
and  have  awaked  in  the  morning  com¬ 
pletely  mailer  of  the  fubjedt.  I  have 
heard  a  new  tune  of  which  I  carried  away 
but  an  imperfedt  conception.  A  week  or 
perhaps  a  fortnight  after,  the  tune  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  in  perfection;  recollecting 
with  difficulty  where  I  heard  it.  Such 
things  have  happened  to  me  frequently, 
and  probably  alfo  to  others.  My  mind 
mufl  have  been  adtive  in  thefe  inflances, 
though  I  knew  nothing  of  it. 

There  (till  remains  another  fpecies  of 
adlions,  termed  involuntary.  Stridlly  {peak¬ 
ing,  every  adtion  influenced  by  a  motive 
is  voluntary ,  becaufe  no  fuch  adtion  can  be 
done  but  by  an  antecedent  adt  of  will.  But 
in  a  lefs  ftridt  fenfe,  adlions  done  contrary 
to  defire  are  termed  involuntary ;  and  they 
have  more  or  lefs  of  that  charadter  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  flrength  of  the  motive.  A  man 
to  free  himfelf  from  torture,  reveals  the 
fecrets  of  his  party :  his  confefllon  is  in  a 

degree  involuntary,  being  extorted  from 

% 

him  with  great  reludtance.  But  let  us  fup- 
pofe,  that  after  the  firmeft  refolution  to 
reveal  nothing,  his  mind  is  unhinged  by 

examine 
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exquifite  torture :  the  difcovery  he  makes 
is  in  the  higheft  degree  involuntary . 

Man  is  by  his  nature  an  accountable 
being,  anfwerable  for  his  conduct  to  God 
and  man.  In  doing  any  adtion  that  wears 
a  double  face,  he  is  prompted  by  his  na¬ 
ture  to  explain  the  fame  to  his  relations, 
his  friends,  his  acquaintance ;  and  above 
all,  to  thole  who  have  authority  over  him. 
He  hopes  for  praife  for  every  right  adtion, 
and  dreads  blame  for  every  one  that  is 
wrong.  But  for  what  fort  of  actions  does 
he  hold  himfelf  accountable  ?  Not  furely 
for  an  inltindtive  adtion,  which  is  done 
blindly,  without  intention  and  without 
will :  neither  for  an  involuntary  adtion, 
becaufe  it  is  extorted  from  him  reluctantly, 
and  contrary  to  his  defire ;  and  lead  of  all, 
for  actions  done  without  confcioufnefs. 
What  only  remain  are  voluntary  actions 
proceeding  from  defire,  which  are  done  as 
we  fay  wittingly  and  willingly :  for  thele 
we  mull  account,  if  at  all  accountable; 
and  for  thele  every  man  in  confidence  holds 
himfelf  bound  to  account. 

Further  upon  voluntary  actions.  To  in¬ 
tend  and  to  will,  though  commonly  held 
fynonymous,  fignify  different  adts  of  the 

mind. 
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mind.  Intention  refpedts  the  effed :  Will 
refpeds  the  adion  that  is  exerted  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  effed.  It  is  my  Intention,  for 
example,  to  relieve  my  friend  from  diltrefs : 
upon  feeing  him,  it  is  my  Will  to  give 
him  a  fum  for  his  relief :  the  external  a 61 
of  giving  follows ;  and  my  friend  is  relie¬ 
ved,  which  is  the  effect  intended.  Buc 
thefe  internal  .ads  are  always  united :  I 
cannot  will  the  means,  without  intending 
the  effed ;  and  I  cannot  intend  the  effed, 
without  willing  the  means. 

Some  effects  of  voluntary  adion  follow 
neceflarily :  A  wound  is  an  effect  that  ne¬ 
ceflarily  follows  the  {tabbing  a  perfon  with 
a  dagger:  death  is  a  neceiTary  effed  of 
throwing  one  down  from  the  battlements 
of  a  high  tower.  Some  effects  are  pro¬ 
bable  only  :  I  labour  in  order  to  provide 
for  my  family ;  fight  for  my  country  to 
refcue  it  from  oppreffors  ;  take  phyfic  for 
my  health.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  event  in¬ 
tended  does  not  neceflarily  nor  always  fol¬ 
low. 

A  man,  when  he  wills  to  ad,  mult  in¬ 
tend  the  neceflary  effect:  a  perfon  who 
(tabs,  certainly  intends  to  wound.  But 
where  the  effect  is  probable  only,  one  may 
Vql.IV,  B  act 
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acl  without  intending  the  efFedt  that  fol¬ 
lows  :  a  ftone  thrown  by  me  at  random 
into  the  market-place,  may  happen  to 
wound  a  man  without  my  intending  it. 
One  adls  by  inflindt,  without  either  will 
or  intention  :  voluntary  adlions  that  ne- 
ceffarily  produce  their  efFedt,  imply  inten¬ 
tion :  voluntary  adtions,  when  the  effedt 
is  probable  only,  are  fometimes  intended, 
fometimes  not. 

Human  adtions  are  diftinguilhed  from 
each  other  by  certain  qualities ,  termed 
right  and  wrong .  But  as  thefe  make  the 
corner-  ftone  of  morality,  they  are  refer ved. 
to  the  following  fedtion. 


SECT.  n. 

Divifion  of  Human  Actions  into  Right , 
Wrong ,  and  Indifferent. 


'HE  qualities  of  right  and  wrong  in 
voluntary  aclions,  are  univerfally  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  the  foundation  of  mora¬ 
lity  ;  and  yet  philolophers  have  been 
ftrangely  perplexed  about  them.  The  hi- 

ftory 
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ftory  of  their  various  opinions,  would  fig- 
nify  little  but  to  darken  the  fubjed  :  the 
reader  will  have  more  fatisfadion  in  feeing 
thefe  qualities  explained,  without  entering 
at  all  into  controverfy. 

No  perfon  is  ignorant  of  primary  and 
fecondary  qualities,  a  diftindion  much  in- 
lifted  on  by  philofophers.  Primary  qua¬ 
lities,  fuch  as  figure,  cohefion,  weight, 
are  permanent  qualities,  that  exift  in  a 
fubjed  whether  perceived  or  not.  Se¬ 
condary  qualities,  fuch  as  colour,  tafte, 
fmell,  depend  on  the  percipient  as  much 
as  on  the  fubjed,  being  nothing  when 
not  perceived.  Beauty  and  uglinefs  are 
qualities  of  the  latter  fort:  they  have  no 
exiftence  but  when  perceived;  and,  like 
all  other  fecondary  qualities,  they  are  per¬ 
ceived  intuitively;  having  no  dependence 
on  reafon  nor  on  judgement,  more  than 
colour  has,  or  fmell,  or  tafte  (a). 

f  he  qualities  of  right  and  wrong  in  vo¬ 
luntary  adions,  aie  iecondary,  like  beauty 
and  uglinefs  and  the  other  fecondary  qua¬ 
lifies  mentioned.  Like  them,  they  are  ob- 
jeds.  of  intuitive  perception,  and  depend 
not  in  any  degree  on  reafon.  No  argu- 

(«)  Elements  of  Criticifro,  vo).  j.  p.  207,  edit.  5. 
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ment  is  requifite  to  prove,  that  to  refcue 
an  innocent  babe  from  the  jaws  of  a  wolf, 
to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked, 
are  right  adlions :  they  are  perceived  to  be 
fo  intuitively.  As  little  is  an  argument 
requifite  to  prove,  that  murder,  deceit, 
perjury,  are  wrong  adlions:  they  are  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  fo  intuitively.  The  Deity  has 
bellow’d  on  man,  different  faculties  for 
different  purpofes.  Truth  and  falfehood 
are  inveftigated  by  the  reafoning  faculty. 
Beauty  and  uglinefs  are  objedls  of  a  fenfe, 
known  by  the  name  of  tafte.  Right  and 
wrong  are  objedls  of  a  fenfe  termed  the 
moral  fenfe  or  conscience.  And  fuppofing 
thefe  qualities  to  be  hid  from  our  percep¬ 
tion,  in  vain  would  we  try  to  dilcover 
them  by  any  argument  or  procefs  of  rea¬ 
foning:  the  attempt  would  be  abfurd ;  no 
lefs  fo  than  an  attempt  to  difcover  by  rea¬ 
foning  colour,  or  tafte,  or  fuiell  *. 

Right 


•  Every  perception  muft  proceed  from  feme  fa¬ 
culty  or  power  of  perception,  termed  fenfe.  The 
moral  fenfe,  by  which  we  perceive  the  qualities  of 
right  and  wrong,  may  be  considered  either  as  a 
branch  of  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  by  which  we  perceive 
the  actions  to  which  thefe  qualities  belong,  or  as  a 

fenfe 
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Right  and  wrong,  as  mentioned  above, 
are  qualities  of  voluntary  adions,  and  of 
no  other  kind.  An  inltindive  adion  may 
be  agreeable,  may  be  diiagreeable ;  but  it 
cannot  properly  be  denominated  either 
right  or  wrong.  An  involuntary  ad  is 
hurtful  to  the  agent,  and  diiagreeable  to 
the  fpedator ;  but  it  is  neither  right  nor 
wrong.  Thefe  qualities  alfo  depend  in  no 
degree  on  the  event.  Thus,  if  to  lave  my 
friend  from  drowning  I  plunge  into  a  ri¬ 
ver,  the  adion  is  right,  tho’  I  happen  to 
come  too  late.  And  if  I  aim  a  Itroke  at  a 
man  behind  his  back,  the  adion  is  wrong, 
tho’  I  happen  not  to  touch  him. 

The  qualities  of  right  and  of  agreeable, 
are  infeparable;  and  fo  are  the  qualities 
of  wrong  and  of  difagreeable.  A  right 
adion  is  agreeable,  not  only  in  the  dired 
perception,  but  equally  fo  in  every  fubfe- 

fenfe  diftinft  from  all  others.  The  fenfes  by  which 
objects  are  perceived,  are  not  feparated  from  each 
other  by  diftinft  boundaries  :  the  forting  or  chaffing 
them,  feerns  to  depend  more  on  tafte  and  fancy, 
than  on  nature.  I  have  followed  the  plan  laid  down 
by  former  writers;  which  is,  to  conlider  the  moral 
fenfe  as  a  fenfe  diftindl  from  others,  becaufe  it  is 
the  eaiieft  and  cleared  manner  of  conceiving  it. 
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q'aent  recolledion.  And  in  both  circum- 

ftances  equally,  a  wrong  adion  is  difa- 
greeable. 

Right  adions  are  diftinguifhed  by  the 
moral  fenfe  into  two  kinds,  wffiat  ought  to 
be  done,  and  what  may  be  done,  or  left 
undone.  Wrong  adions  admit  not  that 
diftindion :  they  are  all  prohibited  to  be 

done.  To  fay  that  an  adion  ought  to  be 
done,  means  that  we  are  tied  or  obliged 
to  perform;  and  to  fay  that  an  adion 
ought  not  to  be  done,  means  that  we  are 
retrained  from  doing  it.  Tho’  the  necef- 
fity  implied  in  the  being  tied  or  obliged, 
is  not  phyfical,  but  only  what  is  com¬ 
monly  termed  moral ■  yet  we  conceive  our- 
felves  deprived  of  liberty  or  freedom,  and 
neceffarily  bound  to  ad  or  to  forbear  ad- 
ing,  in  oppofition  to  every  other  motive. 
The  neceffity  here  defcribed  is  termed  duty. 
The  moral  neceffity  we  are  under  to  for¬ 
bear  harming  the  innocent,  is  a  proper 
example :  the  moral  fenfe  declares  the  re- 
flraint  to  be  our  duty,  which  no  motive 
whatever  will  excufe  us  for  tranfgreffing. 

The  duty  of  performing  or  forbear  ing 
any  adion,  implies  a  right  in  fome  pcrfon 
to  ex  ad  performance  of  that  duty;  and 

accordingly, 
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accordingly,  a  duty  or  obligation  neceffa- 
rily  infers  a  correfponding  right.  My 
promile  to  pay  L.  ioo  to  John,  confers  a 
right  on  him  to  demand  performance. 
The  man  who  commits  an  injury,  violates 
the  right  of  the  perfon  injured ;  which  en¬ 
titles  that  perfon  to  demand  reparation  of 
the  wrong. 

Duty  is  twofold  ;  duty  to  others,  and 
duty  to  ourfelves.  With  refped  to  the 
former,  the  doing  what  we  ought  to  do, 
is  termed  jujl :  the  doing  what  we  ought 
tiot  to  do,  and  the  omitting  what  we 
ought  to  do,  are  termed  unjujl.  With  re- 
fpect  to  ourfelves,  the  doing  what  we 
ought  to  do,  is  termed  proper :  the  doing 
what  we  ought  not  to  do,  and  the  omit¬ 
ting  what  we  ought  to  do,  are  termed  im¬ 
proper.  Thus,  right i  lignifying  a  quality 
of  certain  actions,  is  a  genus ;  of  which 
jujl  and  proper  are  fpecies :  wrong,  fignify- 
mg  a  quality  of  other  a&ions,  is  a  genus  ; 
of  which  unjuft  and  improper  are  fpecies. 

Right  adions  left  to  our  free  will,  to  be 
done  or  left  undone,  come  next  in  order. 
They  are,  like  the  former,  right  when 
done ;  but  they  differ,  in  not  being  wrong 
when  left  undone.  To  remit  a  juft  debt 

for 
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for  the  fake  of  a  growing  family,  to  yield 
a  fubjedt  in  controverfy  rather  than  go  to 
law  with  a  neighbour,  generoufly  to  re¬ 
turn  good  for  ill,  are  examples  of  this  fpe- 
cies.  They  are  univerfally  approved  as 
right  actions :  but  as  no  perfon  has  a  right 
or  title  to  oblige  us  to  perform  fuch  ac¬ 
tions,  the  leaving  them  undone  is  not  a 
wrong  :  no  perfon  is  injured  by  the  for¬ 
bearance.  Actions  that  come  under  this 
clafs,  {hall  be  termed  arbitrary  or  difcre - 
tionary ,  for  want  of  a  more  proper  defig- 
nation. 

So  much  for  right  adtions,  and  their  di- 
vifions.  Wrong  adtions  are  of  two  kinds, 
criminal  and  culpable.  What  are  done  in¬ 
tentionally  to  produce  mifchief,  are  crimi¬ 
nal:  rafh  or  unguarded  adtions  that  pro¬ 
duce  mifchief  without  intention,  are  cul¬ 
pable.  The  former  are  reftrained  by  pu- 
nifhment,  to  be  handled  in  the  5th  fedtion; 
the  latter  by  reparation,  to  be  handled  in 
the  6th. 

The  divifions  of  voluntary  adtions  are 
not  yet  exhaufted.  Some  there  are  that, 
properly  fpeaking,  cannot  be  denominated 
either  right  or  wrong.  Adtions  done  mere¬ 
ly  for  amufement  or  paftime,  without  in¬ 
tention 
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tendon  to  produce  good  or  ill,  are  of  that 
kind  ;  leaping,  for  example,  running, 
jumping  over  a  flick,  throwing  a  (lone  to 
make  circles  in  the  water.  Such  addons 
are  neither  approved  nor  difapproved : 
they  may  be  termed  indifferent. 

There  is  no  caufe  for  doubting  the  ex- 
iflence  of  the  moral  fenfe,  more  than  for 
doubting  the  exiftence  of  the  fenfe  of 
beauty,  of  feeing,  or  of  hearing.  In  fa 61, 
the  perception  of  right  and  wrong  as  qua¬ 
lities  of  addons,  is  no  lefs  difdndt  and 
clear,  than  that  of  beauty,  of  colour,  or 
of  any  other  quality  ;  and  as  every  per¬ 
ception  is  an  adt  of  fenfe,  the  fenfe  of 
beauty  is  not  with  greater  certainty  e- 
vinced  from  the  perception  of  beauty, 
than  the  moral  fenfe  is  from  the  percep¬ 


tion  of  right  and  wrong.  We  find  this 
fenfe  difiributed  among  individuals  in  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  perfection :  but  there 
perhaps  never  exilled  any  one  above  the 
condition  of  an  idiot,  who  pofiefied  it  not 
in  fome  degree ;  and  were  any  man  en¬ 
tirely  deftitute  of  it,  the  terms  right  and 
•wrong  would  be  to  him  no  lefs  unintelli¬ 
gible,  than  the  term  colour  is  to  one  born 
blind. 

Vql.  IV. 
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That  every  individual  is  endued  with 
a  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong,  more  or  lefs 
diftindf,  will  probably  be  granted;  but 
whether  there  be  among  men  what  may 
be  termed  a  common  fenfe  of  right  and 
wrong,  producing  uniformity  of  opinion 
as  to  right  and  wrong,  is  not  fo  evident. 
There  is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppofing  the 
opinions  of  men  about  right  and  wrong, 
to  be  as  various  as  about  beauty  and  de¬ 
formity.  And  that  the  fuppofition  is  not 
deftitute  of  foundation,  we  are  led  to  fuf- 
pe<5l,  upon  difeovering  that  in  different 
countries,  and  even  in  the  fame  country 
at  different  times,  the  opinions  publicly 
efpoufed  with  regard  to  right  and  wrong, 
are  extremely  various;  that  among  fome 
nations  it  was  held  lawful  for  a  man  tp 
fell  his  children  for  flaves,  and  in  their 
infancy  to  abandon  them  to  wild  beads ; 
that  it  was  held  equally  lawful  to  punifh 
children,  even  capitally,  for  the  crime  of 
their  parent ;  that  the  murdering  an  ene¬ 
my  in  cold  blood,  was  once  a  common 
pra<5lice;  that  human  facrifices,  impious 
no  lefs  than  immoral  according  to  our  no¬ 
tions,  were  of  old  univerfal ;  that  even  in 

later  times,  it  has  been  held  meritorious, 

to 
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to  inflift  cruel  torments  for  the  flighted 
deviations  from  the  religious  creed  of  the 
plurality;  and  that  among  the  mod  en¬ 
lightened  nations,  there  are  at  this  day 

confiderable  differences  with  refpedt  to  the 
rules  of  morality. 

Thefe  fa<5ts  tend  not  to  difprove  the  re¬ 
ality  of  a  common  fenfe  in  morals:  they 
only  prove,  that  the  moral  fenfe  has  not 
been  equally  perfect  at  all  times,  nor  in 
all  countries.  This  branch  of  the  hiftory 
of  moralitv,  is  referved  for  the  fecond 

•J  " 

part.  To  give  fome  interim  fatisfa&ion, 

I  fhall  fhortly  obferve,  that  the  favage  date 
is  the  infancy  of  man ;  during  which, 
the  more  delicate  fenfes  lie  dormant,  lea¬ 
ving  nations  to  the  authority  of  cuftom, 
of  imitation,  and  of  paflion,  without  any 
juft,  taftc  of  morals  more  than  of  the  fine 
arts.  But  a  nation,  like  an  individual, 
ripens  gradually,  and  acquires  a  refined 
tafte  in  morals  as  well  as  in  the  fine  arts : 
after  which  we  find  great  uniformity 
of  opinion  about  the  rules  of  right  and 
wrong;  with  few  exceptions, but  what  may 
proceed  from  imbecillity,  or  corrupted  edu¬ 
cation.  There  may  be  found,  it  is  true, 
even  in  the  mod  enlightened  ages,  men 

C  2,  who 
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who  have  Angular  notions  in  morality, 
and  in  many  other  fubjects;  which  no 
more  affords  an  argument  againft  a  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  or  ftandard  of  right  and  wrong, 

than  a  monfter  doth  againft  the  ftandard 

% 

that  regulates  our  external  form,  or  than 
an  exception  doth  againft  the  truth  of  a 
general  proportion. 

That  there  is  in  mankind  an  uniformi¬ 
ty  of  opinion  with  refpect  to  right  and 
wrong,  is  a  matter  of  faff  of  which  the 
cnlv  infallible  evidence  is  obfervation  and 

J 

experience:  and  to  that  evidence  I  appeal ; 
entering  only  a  caveat,  that,  for  the  rea- 
f'on  above  given,  the  inquiry  be  confined 
to  enlightened  nations.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  take  liberty  to  fuggeft  an  argument 
from  analogy,  That  if  there  be  great  uni¬ 
formity  among  the  different  tribes  of  men 
in  feeing  and  hearing,  in  pleafure  and 
pain,  in  judging  of  truth  and  error,  the 
fame  uniformity  ought  to  be  expected  with 
refped  to  right  and  wrong.  Whatever 
minute  differences  there  may  be  to  diftin- 
guifh  one  perfon  from  another,  yet  in  the 
general  principles  that  conftitute  our  na¬ 
ture,  internal  and  external,  there  is  won¬ 
derful  uniformity. 


This 
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This  uniformity  of  fentiment,  which 
may  be  termed  the  common  fenfe  oj  mankind 
* with  refpeft  to  right  and  wrong ,  is  effentiai 
to  facial  beings.  Did  the  moral  ienti- 
ments  of  men  differ  as  much  as  their  faces, 
they  would  be  unfit  for  fociety :  difcord 
iand  controverfy  would  be  endlefs,  and 
major  vis  would  be  the  only  rule  of  right 
and  wrong. 

But  fuch  uniformity  of  fentiment,  tho’ 
general,  is  not  altogether  univerfal  :  men 
there  are,  as  above  mentioned,  who  differ 
from  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  with. 
refpeCt  to  various  points  of  morality.  What 
ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  fuch  men  ? 
ought  they  to  regulate  their  conduct  by 
that  ftandard,  or  by  their  private  convic¬ 
tion  ?  There  will  be  occalion  afterward 
to  obferve,  that  we  judge  of  others  as  we 
believe  they  judge  of  therrdelves  ;  and  that 
private  conviction  is  the  ftandard  for  re¬ 
wards  and  punifhments  [a).  But  with  re- 
fpect  to  every  controverfy  about  property 
and  pecuniary  intereft,  and,  in  general, 
about  every  civil  right  and  obligation,  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind  is  to  every  in¬ 
dividual  the  itandard,  and  not  private  con- 
(a)  Sett, 
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vidlion  or  confidence  j  for  proof  of  which 
take  what  follows. 

We  have  an  innate  fenfe  of  a  common 
nature,  not  only  in  our  own  fpecies,  but 
in  every  fpecies  of  animals.  And  that  our 
perception  holds  true  in  fad,  is  verified 
by  experience  ;  for  there  appears  a  re¬ 
markable  uniformity  in  creatures  of  the 
fame  kind,  and  a  difformity,  no  lefs  re¬ 
markable,  in  creatures  of  different  kinds. 
It  is  accordingly  a  fubjed  of  wonder,  to 
find  an  individual  deviating  from  the  com¬ 
mon  nature  of  the  fpecies,  whether  in  its 
internal  or  external  ftrudlure :  a  child  bora 
with  averfion  to  its  mother’s  milk,  is  a 
wonder,  no  lefs  than  if  born  without  a 
mouth,  or  with  more  than  one. 

Secondly,  This  fenfe  dictates,  that  the 
common  nature  of  man  in  particular,  is 
invariable  as  well  as  univerfal ;  that  it  will 
be  the  fame  hereafter  as  it  is  at  prefent, 
and  as  it  was  in  time  paft ;  the  fame  a- 
mong  all  nations,  and  in  all  corners  of  the 
earth :  nor  are  we  deceived ;  becaufe,  al¬ 
lowing  for  flight  differences  occafioned  by 
culture  and  other  accidental  circumflances, 
the  fadt  correfponds  to  our  perception. 
Thirdly,  We  perceive  that  this  common 

nature 
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nature  is  right  and  perjecl^  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  a  model  or  ftandard  for  every 
human  being.  Any  remarkable  deviation 
from  it  in  the  ftrudture  of  an  individual, 
appears  imperfedt  or  irregular ;  and  raifes 
a  painful  emotion:  a  monftrous  birth,  ex¬ 
citing  curiofity  in  a  philofopher,  fails  not 
at  the  fame  time  to  excite  averfion  in  every 
fpedtator. 

This  fenfe  of  perfection  in  the  common 
nature  of  man,  comprehends  every  branch 
of  his  nature,  and  particularly  the  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong ;  which  ac¬ 
cordingly  is  perceived  by  all  to  be  perfedt, 
having  authority  over  every  individual  as 
the  ultimate  and  unerring  ftandard  of  mo¬ 
rals,  even  in  contradiction  to  private  con- 
vidtion.  Thus,  a  law  in  our  nature  binds 
us  to  regulate  our  condudt  by  that  ftand¬ 
ard  :  and  its  authority  is  univerfally  ac¬ 
knowledged  ;  as  nothing  is  more  ordinary 
in  every  difpute  about  meurn  et  tuum ,  than 
an  appeal  to  common  fenfe  as  the  ultimate 
and  unerring  ftandard. 

At  the  fame  time,  as  that  ftandard, 
through  infirmity  or  prejudice,  is  not  con- 
fpicuous  to  every  individual;  many  are 
milled  into  erroneous  opinions,  by  mif- 

taking 
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faking  a  falfe  ftandard  for  that  of  nature. 
Ano.  hence  a  oiftindlion  between  a  right 
and  a  wrong  fenfe  in  morals;  a  diftindion 
■which  every  one  underftands,  but  which, 
tinlefs  for  the  convidion  of  a  moral  ftand¬ 
ard,  would  have  no  meaning. 

The  final  caufe  of  this  branch  of  our 
Nature  is  confpicuous.  Were  there  no 
ftandard  of  right  and  wrong  for  determi¬ 
ning  endlefs  controverfies  about  matters  of 
intereft,  the  ftrong  would  have  recourfe  to 
force,  the  weak  to  cunning,  and  fociety 
would  diftolve.  Courts  of  law  could  af¬ 
ford  no  remedy;  for  without  a  ftandard 
of  morals,  their  decifions  would  be  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  of  no  authority.  Happy  it  is 
for  men  to  be  provided  with  fuch  a  ftand¬ 
ard  :  it  is  necefiary  in  fociety  that  our  ac¬ 
tions  be  uniform  with  refped  to  right  and 
wrong  ;  and  in  order  to  uniformity  of  ac¬ 
tion,  it  is  neceffary  that  our  perceptions 
of  right  and  wrong  be  alfo  uniform  :  to 
produce  fuch  uniformity,  a  ftandard  of 
morals  is  indifpenfable.  Nature  has  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  that  ftandard,  which  is  dai¬ 
ly  apply’d  by  courts  of  law  with  fuc- 
cefs  (a). 


(a)  See  Elements  of  Criticifin,  vol.  2*  p.  490*  edit.  5, 
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In  reviewing  what  is  laid,  it  muft  af¬ 
ford  great  fatisfadion,  to  find  morality 
eflablifhed  upon  the  folid  foundations  of 
intuitive  perception ;  which  is  a  fingle 
mental  ad  complete  in  itfelf,  having  no 
dependence  on  any  antecedent  proposition. 
The  moft  accurate  reafoning  affords  not 
equal  convidion ;  for  every  fort  of  rea¬ 
foning,  as  explained  in  the  fketch  im¬ 
mediately  foregoing,  requires  not  only 
felf-evident  truths  or  axioms  to  found  up¬ 
on,  but  employs  over  and  above  various 
propositions  to  bring  out  its  conclufions. 
By  intuitive  perception  folely,  without  rea¬ 
foning,  we  acquire  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  ;  of  what  we  may  do,  of  what 
we  ought  to  do,  and  of  what  we  ought  to 
abftain  from  :  and  confidering  that  we 
have  thus  greater  certainty  of  moral  laws 
than  of  any  proposition  difcoverable  by 
reafoning,  man  may  well  be  deemed  a  fa¬ 
vourite  of  Heaven,  when  he  is  fo  admi¬ 
rably  qualified  for  doing  his  duty.  The 
moral  fenle  or  confidence  is  the  voice  of 
God  within  us  ;  conftantly  admoniihing 
us  of  our  duty,  and  requiring  from  us  no 
exercife  of  our  faculties  but  attention 
merely,  I  he  celebrated  Locke  ventured 
Vol.  IV .  D  what 
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what  he  thought  a  bold  conjecture,  That 
moral  duties  are  fufeeptible  of  demonftra- 
tion :  how  agreeable  to  him  would  have 
been  the  difcovery,  that  they  are  founded 
upon  intuitive  perception,  {till  more  con¬ 
vincing  and  authoritative ! 

By  one  branch  of  the  moral  fenfe,  we 
are  taught  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  what 
we  ought  not  to  do ;  and  by  another 
branch,  what  we  may  do,  or  leave  un¬ 
done.  But  fociety  would  be  imperfect,  if 
the  moral  fenfe  flopped  here.  There  is  a 
third  branch  that  makes  us  accountable 
for  our  conduct  to  our  fellow-creatures ; 
and  it  will  be  made  evident  afterward  in 
the  third  fketch,  that  we  are  accountable 

r  %  * 

to  our  Maker,  as  well  as  to  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

It  follows  from  the  ftandard  of  right 
and  wrong,  that  an  action  is  right  or 
wrong,  independent  of  what  the  agent 
may  think.  Thus,  when  a  man,  excited 
by  friendfhip  or  pity,  refcues  a  heretic 
from  the  flames,  the  action  is  right,  even 
tho’  he  think  it  wrong,  from  a  conviction 
that  heretics  ought  to  be  burnt.  But  we 
apply  a  different  ftandard  to  the  agent: 
a  man  is  approved  and  held  to  be  inno¬ 
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cent  in  doing  what  he  himfelf  thinks 
right:  he  is  difapproved  and  held  to  be 
guilty  in  doing  what  he  himlelf  thinks 
wrong.  Thus,  to  aflaffinate  an  atheifl  for 
the  fake  of  religion,  is  a  wrong  adtion; 
and  yet  the  enthufiaft  who  commits  that 
wrong,  may  be  innocent :  and  one  is 
guilty,  who  againft  confcience  eats  meat 
in  Lent,  tho’  the  adtion  is  not  wrong.  In 
Ihort,  an  adtion  is  perceived  to  be  right  or 
wrong,  independent  of  the  adtor’s  own  o- 
pinion:  but  he  is  approved  or  difappro¬ 
ved,  held  to  be  innocenj;j&.^».ikyf  -accord¬ 
ing-  to  his  'own  opinion.  ^  >  •  >  m  /  ■ 

.V/, ** (n&ttrvt  tr+y,  s  *S 
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Zawr  0/  Nature  refpe  cling  our  Moral  Conduct 
in  Society. 


A  Standard  being  thus  eftablifhed  for 
regulating  our  moral  conduct  in  fo- 
ciety,  we  proceed  to  inveftigate  the  laws 
that  refult  from  it.  But  firft  we  take  un¬ 
der  conljderation,  what  other  principles 

^  2  concur 
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concur  with  the  moral  fenfe  to  qualify 
men  for  fociety. 

When  we  refleCt  on  the  different 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  it  might 
feem,  that  of  all  fubjeCts  human  nature 
fhould  be  the  belt  underllood ;  becaufe  e- 
very  man  has  daily  opportunities  to  ftudy 
.it,  in  his  own  paffions  and  in  his  own  ac¬ 
tions.  But  human  nature,  an  interefling 
fubjeCt,  is  feldom  left  to  the  inveftigation 
of  philofophy.  Writers  of  a  fweet  dilpo- 
lition  and  warm  imagination,  hold,  that 
man  is  a  benevolent  being,  and  that  every 
man  ought  to  direct  his  conduct  for  the 
good  of  all,  without  regarding  himlelf 
but  as  one  of  the  number  (a).  Thofe  of  a 
cold  temperament  and  contracted  mind, 
hold  him  to  be  an  animal  entirely  felfifh ; 
to  evince  which,  examples  are  accumula¬ 
ted  without  end  (b).  Neither  of  thefe 
fyftems  is  that  of  nature.  The  felfifh. 
fyftem  is  contradicted  by  the  experience 
of  all  ages,  affording  the  cleared  evidence, 
that  men  frequently  aCt  for  the  fake  of  o- 
thers,  without  regarding  themfelves,  and 
fometimes  in  direCt  oppofition  to  their  own 


Helvetius. 


(a)  Lord  Shafcefbury. 
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intereft*.  And  however  much  felfifhnefs 
may  prevail  in  action ;  man  cannot  be  an 
animal  entirely  felfilh,  when  all  men  con- 
fpire  to  put  a  high  edimation  upon  gene- 
rolity,  benevolence,  and  other  focial  vir¬ 
tues:  even  the  mod  felfifh  are  difguded 
with  felfilhnefs  in  others,  and  endeavour 
to  hide  it  in  themfelves.  The  mod  zea¬ 
lous  patron  of  the  fl-lfifh  principle,  will 
not  venture  to  maintain,  that  it  renders 
us  altogether  indifferent  about  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Laying  afide  felf-intered  with 
every  conneddion  of  love  and  hatred,  good 
fortune  happening  to  any  one  gives  plea- 
fure  to  all,  and  bad  fortune  happening  to 
any  one  is  painful  to  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fydem  of  univerfal  benevolence, 
is  no  lefs  contradictory  to  experience  ; 

*  Whatever  wiredrawn  arguments  may  be  urged 
for  the  felfifh  fylfem,  as  if  benevolence  were  but  re¬ 
fined  felfilhnefs,  the  emptinefs  of  fuch  arguments 
will  clearly  appear  when  applied  to  children,  who 
know  no  refinement.  In  them,  the  rudiments  of 
the  focial  principle  are  no  lefs  vifible  than  of  the 
felfifh  principle.  Nothing  is  more  common,  than 
mutual  good-will  and  fondneis  between  children : 
which  mull:  be  the  work  of  nature  ;  for  to  reflect 
upon  what  is  one’s  ihterdf,  is  far  above  the  capacity 
of  children. 


from 
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from  which  we  learn,  that  men  common¬ 
ly  are  difpofed  to  prefer  their  own  intereft 
before  that  of  others,  efpecially  where 
there  is  no  ftridt  connexion :  nor  do  wre 
find  that  fuch  bias  is  condemned  by  the 
moral  fenfe.  Man  in  fadfc  is  a  complex 
being,  compofed  of  principles,  fome  be¬ 
nevolent,  fome  felfifh:  and  thefe  princi¬ 
ples  are  fo  juftly  blended  in  his  nature,  as 
to  fit  him  for  adling  a  proper  part  in  fo- 
ciety.  It  would  indeed  be  lofing  time  to 
prove,  that  without  fome  affection  for  his 
fellow-creatures  he  would  be  ill  qualified 
for  fociety.  And  it  will  be  made  evident 
afterward  («),  that  univerfal  benevolence 
would  be  more  hurtful  to  fociety,  than  e- 
ven  abfolute  felfilhnefs  *. 

We 


3 


*  u  Many  moralifts  enter  fo  deeply  into  one  paf- 
c<  lion  or  bias  of  human  nature,  that,  to  ufe  the 
<f  painter’s  phrafe,  they  quite  overcharge  it.  Thus 
“  I  have  feen  a  whole  fyftem  of  morals  founded 
f‘  upon  a  fmgle  pillar  of  the  inward  frame  ;  and 
£C  the  entire  conduct  of  life  and  all  the  characters 
in  it  accounted  for,  fometimes  from  fu  perdition, 
t6  i ometimes  from  pride,  and  mod  commonly  from 
tS  intereft.  They  forget  how  various  a  creature 
it  is  they  are  painting  ;  how  many  fprings  and 


(a)  SeCt,  4. 


(C  weights. 
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We  are  now  prepared  for  inveftigating 
the  laws  that  refult  from  the  foregoing 
principles.  The  feveral  duties  we  owe  to 
others  lhall  be  firft  difcufled,  taking  them 
in  order  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
influence.  And  for  the  fake  of  perfpicu- 
.  ity,  I  fljall  firft  prefent  them  in  a  general 
view,  and  then  proceed  to  particulars.  Of 
our  duties  to  others,  one  there  is  fo  exten- 
five,  as  to  have  for  its  object  all  the  inno¬ 
cent  part  of  mankind.  It  is  the  duty  that 
prohibits  us  to  hurt  others :  than  which 
no  law  is  more  clearly  dictated  by  the 
moral  fenfe;  nor  is  the  tranfgrefiion  of 
any  other  law  more  deeply  ftamped  with 
the  character  of  wrong.  A  man  may  be 
hurt  externally  in  his  goods,  in  his  per- 
fon,  in  his  relations,  and  in  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  Hence  the  laws,  Do  not  fteal ;  De¬ 
fraud  not  others  ;  Do  not  kill  nor  wound  ; 
Be  not  guilty  of  defamation.  A  man  may 
be  hurt  internally,  by  an  action  that  oc- 
cafions  to  him  diftrels  of  mind,  or  by  be- 

“  weights,  nicely  adjufted  and  balanced,  enter  into 
“  the  movement,  and  require  allowance  to  be  made 
“  ior  their  feveral  clogs  and  impulfes,  ere  you  can 
<s  define  its  operation  and  effects.’'  Enquiry  into  the 
life  and  writings  of  Homer. 
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ing  impreffed  with  falfe  notions  of  men 
and  things.  Therefore  confcience  dictates, 
that  we  ought  not  to  treat  men  difrefpeCt- 
fully;  that  we  ought  not  cautelefsly  to  a- 
lienate  their  affections  from  others ;  and, 

in  general,  that  we  ought  to  forbear  what- 

✓ 

ever  may  tend  to  break  their  peace  of 
mind,  or  tend  to  unqualify  them  for  be¬ 
ing  good  men  and  good  citizens. 

The  duties  mentioned  are  duties  of  re- 
ftraint.  Our  aCtive  duties  regard  parti¬ 
cular  perfons ;  fuch  as  our  relations,  our 
friends,  our  benefactors,  our  matters,  our 
fervants.  It  is  our  duty  to  honour  and 
obey  our  parents ;  and  to  eftablifh  our 
children  in  the  world,  with  all  advantages 
internal  and  external :  we  ought  to  be 
faithful  to  our  friends,  grateful  to  our  be¬ 
nefactors,  fubmiffive  to  our  matters,  kind 
to  our  fervants ;  and  to  aid  and  comfort 
every  one  of  thefe  perfons  when  in  dittrefs. 
To  be  obliged  to  do  good  to  others  beyond 
thefe  bounds,  mutt  depend  on  pofitive  en¬ 
gagement  ;  for,  as  will  appear  afterward, 
univerfal  benevolence  is  not  a  duty. 

This  general  fketeh  will  prepare  us  for 
particulars.  The  duty  of  reftraint  comes 
firtt  in  view,  that  which  bars  us  from 

harming 
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harming  the  innocent;  and  to  it  corre- 
fponds  a  right  in  the  innocent  to  be  fafe 
from  harm.  This  is  the  great  law  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  fociety;  becaufe  without  it,  fo- 
ciety  could  never  have  exifted.  Here  the 
moral  fenfe  is  inflexible:  it  dictates,  chat 
xve  ought  to  fubmit  to  any  diftrels,  even 
death  idelf,  rather  than  procure  our  own 
fafety  by  laying  violent  hands  upon  an 
innocent  perfon.  And  we  are  under  the 
fame  reftraint  with  refpedt  to  the  property 
of  another ;  for  robbery  and  theft  are  ne¬ 
ver  upon  any  pretext  indulged.  It  is  in¬ 


deed  true,  that  in  extreme  hunger  I  may 
lawfully  take  food  where  it  can  be  found ; 
and  may  freely  lay  hold  of  my  neigh¬ 
bour  s  horfe,  to  carry  me  from  an  enemy 
who  threatens  death.  But  it  is  his  duty 
as  a  fellow-creature  to  aflifl  me  in  diftrefs; 
and  when  there  is  no  time  for  delay,  I 
may  lawfully  ufe  what  he  ought  to  offer 
were  he  prefent,  and  what  I  may  prefume 
he  would  offer.  For  the  fame  reafon,  if 
in  a  ftorm  my  fhip  be  driven  among  the 


anchor-ropes  of  another  fhip,  I  may  law¬ 
fully  cut  the  ropes  in  order  to  get  free. 
But  in  every  cafe  of  this  kind,  it  would 
be  a  wrong  in  me  to  ufe  my  neighbour’s 
Vol.  IV.  E  property, 
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property,  without'  refolving  to  pay  the 
value.  If  my  neighbour  be  bound  to  aid 
me  in  diftrefs,  confcience  binds  me  to 
make  up  his  lofs  *. 

The 

*  This  doctrine  is  obvioufty  founded  on  juftice  ; 
and  yet,  in  the  Roman  law,  there  are  two  paiTages 
which  deny  any  recompence  in  fuch  cafes.  “  Item 
“  Labeo  fcribit,  ft  cum  vi  ventorum  navis  impulfa 
4‘  eftet  in  funes  anchorarum  alterius,  et  nautx  fu- 
44  nes  prxcidiiTent  *,  li  nulio  alio  modo,  nil!  prxcifts 
u  funibus,  explicate  fe  potuit,  nullam  actionem 
44  dandamj”  /.  29.  §  3.  ad  leg .  AquiL  *6  Quod  di- 
44  citur  damnum  injuria  datum  Aquilia  perfequi ,  fie 
44  erit  accipiendum,  ut  videatur  damnum  injuria  da- 
44  turn  quod  cum  damno  iojuriam  attulerit ;  riifi 
44  magna  vi  cogente,  fuerit  faftum.  Ut  Celfus 
(t  fcribit  circa  eum,  qui  incendii  arcendi  gratia 
44  vicinas  xdes  intercidit :  et  five  pervenit  ignis* 
44  live  antea  extinctus  eft,  exiftimat  legis  Aqui- 
44  lix  adtionem  cefiare.”  /.  49.  §  x.  ecd .  —  [_In  Eng - 
tijlj  thus  :  44  In  the  opinion  of  Labeo,  if  a  fhip 
44  is  driven  by  the  violence  of  a  tempeft  among  the 
44  anchor-ropes  of  another  ftiip,  and  the  Tailors  cut 
44  the  ropes,  having  no  other  means  of  getting  free* 
t(  there  is  no  adtion  competent. —The  Aquilian 
44  law  mult  be  underftood  to  apply  only  to  fuch  da- 
44  mage  as  carries  the  idea  of  an  injury  along  with 
“  it,  unlefs  fuch  injury  has  not  been  wilfully  done, 
44  but  from  neceftity.  Thus  Celfus  puts  the  cafe  of 
44  a  perlon  who,  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  a  fire,  pulls 
(i  down  his  neighbours  houfe  ;  and  whether  the 

14  fire 
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The  prohibition  of  hurting  others  in- 

*  * 

ternally,  is'  perhaps  not  efTential  to  the 
formation  of  focieties,  becaufe  the  tranf- 
greflion  of  that  law  doth  not  much  alarm 
plain  people :  but  where  manners  and  re¬ 
fined  fentiments  prevail,  the  mind  is  fuf- 
ceptible  of  more  grievous  wounds  than  the 
body ;  and  therefore,  without  that  law,  a 
polifhed  fociety  could  have  no  long  endu¬ 
rance. 

By  adultery,  mifchief  is  done  both  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal.  Each.fexis  fo  con- 
ftituted,  as  to  require  drift  fidelity  and 
attachment  in  a  mate.  The  breach  of 
thefe  duties  is  the  greateft  external  harm 

/  v  •  ;  ,  :  *  ?  *  ,  1 

>  *  >  *  f  f  >  *  •  f 

“  fire  had  reached  that  houfe  which  is  pulled  downs, 

€t  or  was  extingui/hed  before  it  got  to  it,  in  neither 
,c  cafe,  he  thinks,  will  an  aftion  be  competent  from 
<c  the  Aquilian  law.”J - -  Thefe  opinions  are  un¬ 

doubtedly  erroneous.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  fay 
what  has  occafioned  the  error :  the  cafes  mentioned 
are  treated  as  belonging  to  the  lex  Aquilia  ;  which 
being  confined  to  the  reparation  of  wrongs,  lays  it 
juftly  down  for  a  rule,  That  no  action  for  reparation 
can  lie,  where  there  is  no  culpa .  But  had  Labeo  and 
Celfus  adverted,  that  thefe  cafes  belong  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  head,  viz.  the  duty  of  recompence,  where  one 
fuffers  lofs  by  benefiting  another,  they  themfebves 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  of  fuftaining  a  claim 
for  making  up  that  lofs. 


that 
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that  can  befal  them:  it  harms  them  alfb 
internally,  by  breaking  their  peace  of 
mind,  it  has  indeed  been  urged,  that  no 
harm  will  enfue,  if  the  adultery  be  kept 
fecret ;  and  confequently,  that  there  can 
be  no  crime  where  the  fact  is  kept  fecret. 
But  fuch  as  reafon  thus  do  not  advert, 
that  to  declare  fecret  adultery  to  be  law- 
xul,  is  in  efFedt  to  overturn  every  founda¬ 
tion  of  mutual  truft  and  fidelity  in  the 
matrimonial  date.  It  is  clear  beyond  all 
doubt,  fays  a  reputable  writer,  that  no 
man  is  permitted  to  violate  his  faith;  and 
that  the  man  is  unjuft  and  barbarous  who 
deprives  his  wife  of  the  only  reward  fhe 
has  for  adhering  to  the  aultere  duties  of 
her  fex.  But  an  unfaithful  wife  is  ftill 
more  criminal,  by  diffolving  the  whole 
ties  of  nature:  in  giving  to  her  hufband 
children  that  are  not  his,  fhe  betrays  both, 
and  joins  perfidy  to  infidelity  (a). 

Veracity  is  commonly  ranked  among  the 
adtive  duties;  but  erroneoufly :  for  if  a  man 
be  not  bound  to  fpeak,  he  cannot  be  bound  to 
fpeak  truth.  It  is  therefore  only  a  reflrain- 
ing  duty,  prohibiting  us  to  deceive  others, 


(a)  Emile,  liv.  5, 
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by  affirming  what  is  not  true.  Among 
the  many  correfponding  principles  in  the 
human  mind  that  in  conjunction  tend  to 
make  fociety  comfortable,  a  principle  of 
veracity*,  and  a  principle  that  leads  us 
to  rely  on  human  teftimony,  are  two: 
without  the  latter,  the  former  would  be 
an  ufelefs  principle ;  and  without  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  latter  would  lay  us  open  to  fraud 
and  treachery.  The  moral  fenfe  accor¬ 
dingly  dictates,  that  we  ought  to  adhere 
ftrictly  to  truth,  without  regard  to  confe- 
quences. 

It  muft  not  be  inferred,  that  we  are 
bound  to  explain  our  thoughts,  when 
truth  is  demanded  from  us  by  unlawful 
means.  Words  uttered  voluntarily,  are  na- 

*  Truth  is  always  uppermoft,  being  the  natural 
iflue  of  the  mind  :  it  requires  no  art  nor  training, 
no  inducement  nor  temptation,  but  only  that  we 
%  ield  to  natutal  impulfe.  Lying,  on  the  contrary, 
is  doing  violence  to  our  nature  ;  and  is  never  prac¬ 
ticed,  even  by  the  word  of  men,  without  fome 
te  mptation.  Speaking  truth  is  like  ufing  our  natu¬ 
ral  food,  which  we  would  do  from  appetite  although 
it  aniwered  no  end  :  lying  is  like  "taking  phyfic, 
which  is  naufeous  to  the  tafte,  and  which  no  man 
takes  but  for  fome  end  which  he  cannot  otherwife 
attain.  Dr  Reid’s  Enquiry  into  the  human  mind. 

turally 
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turally  relied  on,  as  expreffing  the  Speak¬ 
er's  mind;  and  if  his  mind  differ  from  His 
words,  he  tells  a  lie,  and  is  guilty  of  de¬ 
ceit.  But  words  drawn  from  a  man  by 


torture,  are  no  indication  of  his  mind; 
and  he  is  not  guilty  of  deceit  in  uttering 
•whatever  words  may  be  agreeable,  how¬ 
ever  alien  from  his  thoughts:  if  the  au¬ 


thor  of  the  unlawful  violence  fuffer  him- 
felf  to  be  deceived,  he  ought  to  blame 
himfelf,  not  the  fpeaker. 

It  need  fcarce  be  mentioned,  that  the 
duty  of  veracity  excludes  not  fable,  nor 
any  liberty  of  fpeech  intended  for  amufe- 
ment  only.  <  '  r  •  • 

Aftive  duties,  as  hinted  above,  are  all 
of  them  directed  to  particular  perfons. 
And  the  firft  I  fhail  mention,  is  that  be¬ 
tween  parent  and  child.  The  relation  of 
parent  and  child,  the  ftrongeft  that  can 
exift  between  individuals,  binds  thefe  per¬ 
fons  to  exert  their  utmofl  powers  in  mu¬ 
tual  good  offices.  Benevolence  among  o- 
ther  blood-relations,  is  aifo  a  duty;  but 
not  fo  indifpenfable,  being  proportioned 
to  the  inferior  degree  of  relation. 

Gratitude  is  a  duty  directed  to  our  be¬ 
nefactors.  But  tho’  gratitude  is  ftricily  a 

duty. 
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duty,  the  meafure  of  performance,  and 
the  kind,  are  left  molfly  to  our  own 
choice.  It  is  fcarce  neceffary  to  add,  that 
the  active  duties  now  mentioned,  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  to  be  abfolutely  in¬ 
flexible,  perhaps  more  fo  than  the  re- 
draining  duties:  many  find  excufes  for 
doing  harm ;  but  no-one  hears  with  pa¬ 
tience  an  excufe  for  deviating  from  truth, 
friendfliip,  or  gratitude. 

Diftrels,  tho’  it  has  a  tendency  to  con¬ 
vert  benevolence  into  a  duty,  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  without  other  concurring  circum- 
ftances ;  for  to  relieve  every  perfbn  in  di~ 
ftrefs,  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  human 
being.  Our  relations  in  diftrefs  claim  that 
duty  from  us,  and  even  our  neighbours : 
but  diftant  diflrefs,  without  a  particular 
connection,  fcarce  routes  our  lympathy, 
and  never  is  an  objeCt  of  duty.  Many  o- 
ther  connections,  too  numerous  for  this 
ihort  eflay,  extend  the  duty  of  relieving 
others  from  diftrels ;  and  thefe  make  a 
large  branch  of  equity.  Tho’  in  various 
inftances  benevolence  is  converted  into  a 
duty  by  diftrefs,  it  follows  not,  that  the 
duty  is  always  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  diftrefs.  Mature  has  more  wifely  pro¬ 
vided 
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vided  for  the  fupport  of  virtue  :  a  virtu¬ 
ous  perfon  in  diftrefs  commands  our  pity: 
a  vicious  perfon  in  diftrefs  has  much  lets 
influence;  and  if  by  vice  he  have  brought 

on  the  diftrefs,  indignation  is  raifed,  not 
pity  (a). 

One  great  advantage  of  fociety,  is  the 
co-operation  of  many  to  accomplifh  fbme 
ufeful  work,  where  a  Angle  hand  wouid 
be  infufficient.  Arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  require  many  hands;  but  as 
hands  cannot  be  fecured  without  a  previ¬ 
ous  engagement,  the  performance  of  pro- 
m'tfes  and  covenants  is,  upon  that  ac¬ 
count,  a  capital  duty  in  fociety.  in  their 
original  occupations  of  hunting  and  fi fil¬ 
ing,  men  living  fcattered  and  difperfed, 
have  feldom  opportunity  to  aid  and  bene¬ 
fit  each  other;  and  in  that  fituation,  co¬ 
venants,  being  of  little  ufe,  are  little  re¬ 
garded  :  but  hufbandry,  requiring  the 
co-operation  of  many  hands,  draws  men 
together  for  mutual  afliftance;  and  then 
covenants  make  a  figure:  arts  and  com¬ 
merce  make  them  more  and  more  necefi- 
fary ;  and  in  a  polifhed  fociety  great  re¬ 
gard  is  paid  to  them. 

(a)  See  Eleipenj^  of  Criticifm,  vel.  i,  p.  187.  edit,  y. 
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But  contracts  and  promifes  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  commercial  dealings:  they  ferve 
alio  to  make  benevolence  a  duty ;  and  are 
even  extended  to  connect  the  living  witll 
the  dead :  a  man  would  die  with  regret, 
if  he  thought  his  friends  were  not  bound 
by  their  promifes  to  fulfil  his  will  after 
his  death:  and  to  quiet  the  minds  of  men 
with  refpect  to  futuritv,  the  moral  fenfe 

A 

makes  the  performing  fuch  promifes  our 
duty.  Thus,  if  1  promife  to  my  friend  to 
ere<5t  a  monument  for  him  after  his  death, 
confidence  binds  me,  even  tho’  no  per  fori 
alive  be  entitled  to  demand  performance: 
every  one  perceives  this  to  be  my  duty  j 
and  I  mu  ft  expeft  to  fuller  reproach  and 
blame,  if  I  negle6l  my  engagement. 

To  fulfil  a  rational  promife  or  covenant, 
deliberately  made,  is  a  duty  no  lefs  in¬ 
flexible  than  thofe  duties  are  which  aril’e 
independent  of  confent.  But  as  man  is 
fallible,  often  milled  by  ignorance,  and 

liable  to  be  deceived,  his  condition  would 

#  ■ 

be  deplorable,  did  the  moral  fenfe  compel 
him  to  fulfil  every  engagement,  however 
imprudent  or  irrational.  Here  the  moral 
fenfe  gives  way  to  human  infirmity :  it 
relieves  from  deceit,  from  impofition, 
Vol.  IV,  3?  from 
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from  ignorance,  from  error  ;  and  binds  a 
man  by  no  engagement  but  what  anfwers 
the  end  fairly  intended.  There  is  ftill 
lets  doubt  that  it  will  relieve  us  from  an 
engagement  extorted  by  external  violence, 
or  by  overbearing  paffion.  The  dread  of 
torture  will  force  mo  ft  men  to  fubmit  to 
any  terms;  and  a  man  in  imminent  ha- 
za.'d  of  drowning,  will  voluntarily^  pro- 
ndic  all  he  has  in  the  world  to  fave  him. 
1  ne  moral  fenie  would  be  ill  fuited  to  the 
lmbeeillity  of  our  nature,  did  it  bind  men 
in  confluence  to  fulfil  engagements  made 
in  fuch  circumrtances. 

1  he  other  branch  of  duties,  thofe  we 
owe  to  ourfelves,  final!  be  di fcufled  in  a 
few  words.  Propriety ,  a  branch  of  the 
moral  fenie,  regulates  our  conduct  with 
reipect  to  ourfelves ;  as  JuJhce ,  another 
branch  of  the  moral  lenfe,  regulates  our 
conduct  with  refpect  to  others.  Propriety 
dictates,  that  we  ought  to  a£t  up  to  the 
dignity  of  our  nature,  and  to  the  flation 
allotted  us  by  Providence:  it  dictates  in 
particular,  that  temperance,  prudence, 
modefty,  and  uniformity  of  conduct,  are 
felf-riuties.  Thefe  duties  contribute  to 
private  happinel's,  by  preferving  health, 

peace 
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peace  of  mind,  and  felf-efteem ;  which 
are  ineftimable  bletfings:  they  contribute 
no  lefs  to  happinefs  in  fociety,  by  gaining 
the  love  and  efteem  of  others,  and  aid  and 
fupport  in  time  of  need. 

Upon  reviewing  the  foregoing  duties 
refpeCting  others,  we  find  them  more  or 
lefs  extenfive ;  but  none  to  extenfive  as  to 
have  for  their  end  the  good  of  mankind 
in  general.  The  moft  extenfive  duty  is 
that  of  reftraint,  prohibiting  us  to  harm 
others:  but  even  that  duty  has  a  limited 
end ;  for  its  purpole  is  only  to  protect  o- 
thers  from  mifchief,  not  to  do  them  any 
pofitive  good.  The  active  duties  of  doing 
pofitive  good  are  circumfcribed  within  (till 
narrower  bounds,  requiring  home  relation 
that  connects  us  with  others  ;  fuch  as  thofe 
of  parent,  child,  friend,  benefactor.  The 
flighter  relations,  unlefs  in  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances,  are  not  the  foundation  of  any 
adtive  duty  :  neighbourhood,  for  example, 
does  not  alone  make  benevolence  a  duty : 
but  fuppofing  a  neighbour  to  be  in  cli- 
fti  efs,  1  euef  becomes  our  duty,  it  it  can 
be  done  without  diitrefs  to  ourlelves.  The 
duty  ot  relieving  from  diftrefs,  feldom 
goes  fin  tiiei  5  mr  tho  we  always  fympa- 
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thffe  with  our  relations,  and  with  thofe 
Tinder  our  eye,  the  diftreffes  of  the  remote 
and  unknown  affect  us  very  little.  Pac¬ 
tions  and  agreements  become  neceffary, 
if  we  would  extend  the  duty  of  benevo¬ 
lence  beyond  the  limits  mentioned.  Men, 
it  is  true,  are  capable  of  doing  more  good 
than  is  required  of  them  as  a  duty  ;  but 
every  fuch  good  muff  be  a  free-will  of¬ 
fering. 

And  this  leads  to  arbitrary  or  difcre- 
tionary  actions,  fuch  as  may  be  done  or 
left  undone ;  which  make  the  lecond  ge¬ 
neral  head  of  moral  a&ions.  With  re- 
fpedt  to  thtfe,  the  moral  fenfe  leaves  us 
at  freedom:  a  benevolent  act  is  approved, 
but  the  ovmffi on  is  not  condemned.  This 
holds  ftridtly  in  fingle  acts;  but  in  view¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  a  man’s  conduct,  the 
moral  fenfe  appears  to  vary  a  little.  As 
the  nature  of  man  is  complex,  partly  lo¬ 
ci  al,  partly  felfilh,  we  have  an  intuitive 
perception,  that  our  conduct  ought  to  be 
conformable  to  our  nature;  and-  that  in 
advancing  our  own  intereft,  we  ought  not 
altogether  to  negleCt  that  of  others.  The 
man  accordingly  who  confines  his  whole 

time  and  thoughts  within  his  own  little 
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fphere,  is  condemned  by  all  the  world  as 


45 


guilty  of  wrong  conduit ;  and  the  man 
himfelf,  if  his  moral  perceptions  he  not 
blunted  by  felfifhnefs,  mult  be  fenfible 
that  he  deferves  to  be  condemned.  On 


the  other  hand,  it  is  poflible  that  free  be¬ 


nevolence  may  be  extended  beyond  proper 
bounds :  where  it  prevails,  it  commonly 
leads  to  excels,  by  prompting  a  man  to 
facrifice  a  great  intereft  of  his  own  to  a 
fmall  intereft  of  others ;  and  the  moral 
fenfe  dictates,  that  fuch  conduit  is  wrong. 
The  juft  temperament,  is  a  fubordination 
of  benevolence  to  felf-love. 

Thus,  moral  aitions  are  divided  into 
two  dalles:  the  firfl:  regards  our  duty,  con¬ 
taining  aitions  that  ought  to  be  done,  and 
aitions  that  ought  not  to  be  done;  the  o~ 
ther  regards  arbitrary  or  difcretionary  ac¬ 
tions,  containing  aitions  that  are  right 
when  done,  but  not  wrong  when  left  un¬ 
done.  Society  is  indeed  promoted  by  the 
latter;  but  it  can  fcarce  fiubnft,  unlefs  the 
former  be  made  our  duty.  Hence  it  is, 
that  aitions  only  o!  the  firfl  clafs  are  made 
indifpen fable;  thofe  of  the  other  clafs  be¬ 
ing  left  to  our  free  will.  And  hence  alfo 
it  is,  that  the  various  propenfities  that  dif— 
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pofe  us  to  adfions  of  the  firft  clafs,  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  primary  vir¬ 
tues ;  leaving  the  name  of  Jecondary  virtues 
to  thofe  propenfities  which  difpofe  us  to 
actions  of  the  other  clafs  *. 

^  he  deduction  above  given  makes  it  e- 
vident,  that  the  general  tendency  of  right 
adhons  is  to  promote  the  good  of  lociety, 
and  of  wrong  adlions,  to  obftrudt  that 
good.  Univerfal  benevolence  is  indeed 
not  required  of  man  ;  becaufe  to  put  it  in 
practice,  is  beyond  his  utmoft  abilities. 
But  for  promoting  the  general  good,  every 
thing  is  required  of  him  that  he  can  ac- 
complifh ;  which  will  appear  from  review¬ 
ing  the  foregoing  duties.  The  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  harming  others  is  an  eafy  talk; 
and  upon  that  account  is  made  univerfal. 
Our  adtive  duties  are  very  different :  man 
is  circumlcribed  both  in  capacity  and 
power :  he  cannot  do  good  but  in  a  flow 
fucceffion ;  and  therefore  it  is  wifely  or¬ 
dered,  that  his  obligation  to  do  good 
fhould  be  confined  to  his  relations,  his 

*  Virtue  fignifies  that  difpofition  of  mind  which, 
gives  the  afcendant  to  moral  principles.  Vice  fig-, 
nifies  that  difpofition  of  mind  which  gives  little  or 
no  afcendant  to  moral  principles. 
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friends,  his  benefatftors.  Even  diftrefs 
makes  not  benevolence  a  general  duty:  all 
a  man  can  readily  do,  is  to  relieve  thofe  at 
hand;  and  accordingly  we  hear  of  dillant 
misfortunes  with  little  or  no  concern. 

But  let  not  the  moral  fyftem  be  inifap- 
prehended,  as  if  it  were  our  duty,  or  even 
lawful,  to  prolecute  what  upon  the  whole 
we  reckon  the  mod  beneficial  to  fociety, 
balancing  ill  with  good.  The  moral  fenfe 
permits  not  a  violation  of  any  perfon5s 
right,  however  trivial,  whatever  benefit 
may  thereby  accrue  to  another,  A  man 
for  example  in  low  circumftances,  by  de- 
nying  a  o.ebt  he  owes  to  a  rich  mi fer, 
faves  himfelf  and  a  hopeful  family  from 
ruin.  In  that  cafe,  the  good  effecft  far 
outweighs  the  ill,  or  rather  has  no  coun¬ 
terbalance:  but  the  moral  fenfe  permits 
not  the  debtor  to  balance  ill  with  good ; 
nor  gives  countenance  to  an  unjuft  aft, 
whatever  benefit  it  may  produce.  And 
hence  a  maxim  in  which  all  moralifts  a- 
gree.  That  we  muft  not  do  ill  to  bring  a- 

boutgood;  the 'final  caule  of  which  lhall 
be  given  below  [a). 
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SECT.  IV. 

Principles  of  Duty  and  of  Benevolence,, 

T-T Aving  thus  fhortly  delineated  the  mo- 
x  ral  laws  of  our  nature,  we  proceed  to 
an  article  of  great  importance,  which  is, 
to  enquire  into  the  means  provided  by  our 
Maker  for  compelling  obedience  to  thefe 
laws.  The  moral  fenfe  is  an  unerring 
guide ;  but  the  moll  expert  guide  will  not 
profit  thole  who  are  not  difpofed  to  be  led. 
This  confederation  makes  it  evident,  that 
to  complete  the  moral  fyltem,  man  ought 
to  be  endued  with  iome  principle  or  pro- 
penfity,  fame  impi  Hive  power,  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  laws  dictated  by  the  mo¬ 
ral  fenfe. 

The  author  of  our  nature  leaves  none  of 
his  works  iraperleci.  In  order  to  lender 
tis  obfequious  to  the  moral  fenle  as  our 
p-uide,  he  hath  implanted  in  our  nature 
the  principles  of  duty,  of  benevolence,  of 

rewards  and  puniihments,  and  ot  i  epara— 
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tion.  It  may  poffibly  be  thought,  that 
rewards  and  punifhments,  of  which  after¬ 
ward,  are  fufficient  of  themfelves  to  en¬ 
force  the  laws  of  nature,  without  necef- 
fity  of  any  other  principle.  Human  laws, 
it  is  true,  are  enforc’d  by  thefe  means  ; 
becaufe  no  higher  fanblion  is  under  com¬ 
mand  of  a  terreftrial  legiflator.  But  the 
celeftial  legiflator,  with  power  that  knows 
no  control,  and  benevolence  that  knows 
no  bounds,  hath  enforc’d  his  laws  by 
means  no  lefs  remarkable  for  mildnels 
than  for  efficacy :  he  employs  no  external 
compultion ;  but,  in  order  to  engage  our 
will  on  the  right  fide,  hath  in  the  breaft 
of  individuals  eftabliihe’d  the  principles  of 
duty  and  of  benevolence,  which  efficaci- 
oufly  excite  them  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
the  moral  fenfe. 

The  reftraining  and  a&ive  duties  being 
both  of  them  ellential  to  lociety,  our  Ma¬ 
ker  has  wifely  ordered,  that  the  principle 
which  enforces  thefe  duties,  lhould  be  the 
moft  cogent  of  all  that  belong  to  our  na¬ 
ture.  Other  principles  may  folicit,  allure, 
or  terrify;  but  the  principle  of  duty  af- 
fumes  authority,  commands,  and  infills 

Vol.  IV.  G  TO, 
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to  be  obey’d,  without  giving  ear  to  any 
oppofing  motive. 

As  one  great  purpofe  of  fociety,  is  to 
furnilh  opportunities  of  mutual  aid  and 
fupport;  nature  feconding  that  purpofe, 
hath  provided  the  principle  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  which  excites  us  to  be  kindly,  be¬ 
neficent,  and  generous.  Nor  ought  it  to 
efcape  obfervation,  that  the  author  of  na¬ 
ture,  attentive  to  our  wants  and  to  our 
well-being,  hath  endued  us  with  a  liberal 
portion  of  that  principle.  It  excites  us  to 
be  kind,  not  only  to  thole  we  are  connect¬ 
ed  with,  but  to  our  neighbours,  and  even 
to  thofe  we  are  barely  acquainted  with. 
Providence  is  peculiarly  attentive  to  ob¬ 
jects  in  diftrefs,  who  require  immediate 
aid  and  relief.  To  the  principle  of  bene¬ 
volence,  it  hath  fuperadded  the  pallion  of 
pity,  which  in  every  feeling  heart  is  irre- 
fiftible.  To  make  benevolence  more  ex- 
tenfive,  would  be  fruitlels;  becaufe  here 
are  objects  in  plenty  to  fill  the  moft  capa¬ 
cious  mind.  It  would  not  be  fiuitlefs 
only,  but  hurtful  to  fociety:  I  fay  hurt¬ 
ful;  becaufe  frequent  difappointments  in 
attempting  to  gratify  our  benevolence, 
would  render  it  a  tpoublefome  guefl,  and 
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make  us  cling  rather  to  felffhnefs,  which 
we  can  always  gratify.  At  the  fame  time, 
tho’  there  is  not  room  for  a  more  extenfive 
lilt  of  particular  objects,  yet  the  faculty 
we  have  of  uniting  nu.nberlefs  individuals 
into  one  complex  object,  enlarges  greatly 
the  fphere  of  benevolence  By  tiiat  faculty 
our  country,  our  government,  our  reli¬ 
gion,  become  objects  of  public  fpirit,  and 
of  a  lively  affection.  Tne  individuals  that 
compofe  the  group,  confidered  apart,  may 
be  too  minute,  or  too  diltant,  for  our  be¬ 
nevolence  :  but  when  united  into  one 
whole,  accumulation  makes  them  great, 
greatnefs  makes  them  confpicuous ;  "  and 
affection,  preferved  entire  and  undivided, 
is  beftow’d  upon  an  abftradt  objed,  as  upon 
one  that  is  Angle  and  vifible;  but  with  e~ 
nergy  proportioned  to  its  greater  dignity 
and  importance.  Thus  the  principle  of 
benevolence  is  not  too  fparingly  fcattered 
among  men.  It  is  indeed  made  fubordi-  " 
nate  to  lelf-intereft,  which  is  wifely  or-’- 
dered,  as  will  afterward  be  made  evi¬ 
dent  (a) :  but  its  power  and  extent  are 
nicely  proportioned  to  the  limited  capacity 
of  man,  and  to  his  fituation  in  this  world ; 
(a)  Sefh  7. 
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fo  as  better  to  fulfil  its  deftination,  than  if 
it  were  an  overmatch  for  felf-intereft,  and 
for  every  other  principle. 


SECT.  V. 

Lazvs  refpc  cling  Rewards  and  Punifhments „ 

T>  EflefHng  on  the  moral  branch  of  our 
nature  qualifying  us  for  fociety  in  a 
•  manner  fuited  to  our  capacity,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  hand  of  our  Maker  ;  for 
means  fo  finely  adjufted  to  an  important 
end,  never  happen  by  chance.  It  muft 
however  be  acknowledged,  that  in  many 
individuals,  the  principle  of  duty  has  not 
vigour  nor  authority  fufficient  to  Item  e- 
very  tide  of  unruly  paffion:  by  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  fome  paftlons,  we  are  taken  un¬ 
guarded  ;  deluded  by  the  fly  infinuations 
of  others  ;  or  overwhelmed  with  the 
flormy  impetuofity  of  a  third  fort.  Moral 
evil  is  thus  introduced,  and  much  wrong 
is  done.  This  new  fcene  fuggefts  to  us, 

that  there  muft  be  fome  article  ftiil  want- 
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ing  to  complete  the  moral  fyftem;  fome 
means  for  redrefiing  fuch  wrongs,  and  for 
preventing  the  reiteration-  of  them.  To 
accomplifti  thefe  important  ends,  there  are 
added  to  the  moral  lyflem,  laws  relative 
to  rewards  and  punilhments,  and  to  repa¬ 
ration  ;  of  which  in  their  order. 

Many  animals  are  qualified  for  fociety 
by  inftindt  merely ;  fuch  as  beavers, 
fheep,  monkeys,  bees,  rooks.  But  men 
are  feldom  led  by  inftindl :  their  actions 
are  commonly  prompted  by  paffions;  of 
which  there  is  an  endlefs  variety,  focial 
and  felfilh,  benevolent  and  malevolent. 
And  were  every  paflion  equally  entitled  to 
gratification,  man  would  be  utterly  un¬ 
qualified  for  fociety :  he  would  be  a  {hip 
without  a  rudder,  obedient  to  every  wind, 
and  moving  at  random  without  any  ulti¬ 
mate  deftination.  The  faculty  of  reafon 
would  make  no  oppofition;  for  were  there 
no  fenfe  of  wrong,  it  would  be  reafonable 
to  gratify  every  defire  that  harms  not  our- 
felves :  and  to  talk  of  punifhment  would 
be  abfurd ;  for  punifhment,  in  its  very  i- 
dea,  implies  fome  wrong  that  ought  to  be 
redrefled.  Hence  the  neceflity  of  the  mo¬ 
ral  fenfe,  to  qualify  us  for  fociety  :  by  in- 

ftructing 
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ftruding  us  in  our  duty,  it  renders  us  ac¬ 
countable  for  our  conduct,  and  makes  us 
fufceptible  of  rewards  and  punifhments. 
The  moral  fenfe  fulfils  another  valuable 
purpofe :  it  eredts  in  man  an  unerring 
ftanuard  for  the  application  and  meafure 
of  rewards  and  punifhments. 

To  complete  the  fyftem  of  rewards  and 
punifhments,  it  is  neceffary  that  a  provi¬ 
sion  be  made,  both  of  power  and  of  wil- 
Jingnefs  to  reward  and  punifh.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  our  nature  hath  provided  amply 
for  the  former,  by  entitling  every  man  to  ' 
reward  and  punifh  as  his  native  privilege. 
And  he  has  provided  for  the  latter,  by  a 
noted  principle  in  our  nature,  prompting 
us  to  exercife  the  power.  Impelled  by  that 
principle,  we  reward  the  virtuous  with 
approbation  and  efteem,  and  punifh  the 
vicious  with  dilapprobation  and  contempt. 
And  there  is  an  additional  motive  for  ex- 
ercifing  that  principle,  which  is,  that  we 
have  great  fatisfaclion  in  rewarding,  and 
no  lefs  in  punifhing. 

As  to  punifhment  in  particular,  an  ac¬ 
tion  done  intentionally  to  produce  mif- 
chief,  is  criminal,  and  merits  punifh¬ 
ment.  Such  an  adion,  being  difagree- 

able. 
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able,  raifes  my  refentment,  even  where 
I  have  no  connexion  with  the  perfbn 
injured  ;  and  the  principle  mentioned 
impells  me  to  chaftife  the  delinquent 
with  indignation  and  hatred.  An  injury 
done  to  myfelf  raifes  my  re'entment  to  a 
higher  tone:  I  am  not  fatisfied  with  fo 
flight  a  punifhment  as  indignation  and 
hatred:  the  author  mufl  by  my  hand  fuf- 
fer  mifchief,  as  great  as  he  has  made  me 
fuffer. 

Even  the  mod:  fecret  crime  efcapes  not 
punifhment.  The  delinquent  is  tortured 
with  remorfe:  he  even  defires  to  be  pu- 
nifhed,  fometimes  fo  ardently  as  to  p li¬ 
ra  fh  himfelt*.  There  cannot  be  imagined 

a 

#  Mr  John  Kello,  minifter  of  Spot  in  Eaft  Lo¬ 
thian,  had  an  extraordinary  talent  for  preaching, 
and  was  univerfally  held  a  man  of  lingular  piety. 
His  wife  was  handfome,  chearful,  tender-hearted, 
and  in  a  word  pofTelTed  all  the  qualities  that  can  en¬ 
dear  a  woman  to  her  hulbandv  A  pious  and  rich 
widow  in  the  neighbourhood  tempted  his  avarice. 
She  clung  to  him  as  a  fpiritual  guide  ;  and  but  for 
his  little  wife,  he  had  no  doubt  of  obtaining  her  in 
marriage.  He  turned  gradually  peevifh  and  difeon- 
tented.  His  change  of  behaviour  made  a  deep  im- 
preffion  on  his  wife,  for  fhe  loved  him  dearly ;  and 
fhe  was  anxious  to  conceal  her  treatment  from 

the 
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a  contrivance  more  effectual  to  deter  one 
from  vice,  than  remorfe,  which  itfelf  is  a 
grievous  punilhment.  Self-  punifhment 
goes  {till  farther:  every  criminal,  fenfible 
that  he  ought  to  be  punifhed,  dreads  pu¬ 
nifhment  from  others ;  and  this  dread, 


the  world.  Her  meeknefs,  her  fubmiflion,  her  pa¬ 
tience,  tended  but  to  increafc  his  fullennefs.  Upon 
a  Sunday  morning  when  on  her  knees  fhe  was  of¬ 
fering  up  her  devotions,  he  came  foftly  behind  her, 
put  a  rope  about  her  neck,  and  hung  her  up  to  the 
ceiling.  He  bolted  his  gate,  creeped  out  at  a  win¬ 
dow,  walked  demurely  to  church,  and  charmed  his 
hearers  with  a  mod  pathetic  fermon.  After  divine 
fervice,  he  invited  two  or  three  of  his  neighbours  to 
pafs  the  evening,  at  his  houfe,  telling  them  that  his 
wife  was  indifpofed,  and  of  late  inclined  to  melan¬ 
choly  ;  but  that  fhe  would  be  glad  to  fee  them.  It 
furprifed  them  to  find  the  gate  bolted  and  none  to 
anfwer :  much  more  when,  upon  its  being  forc’d 
open,  they  found  her  in  the  pofture  mentioned. 
The  hufband  feemed  to  be  ftruck  dumb  *,  and  coun¬ 
terfeited  forrow  fo  much  to  the  life,  that  his  guefts, 
forgetting  the  deceafed,  were  wholly  interefted  a- 
bout  the  living.  His  feign’d  tears  however  became 
real :  his  foul  was  opprefled  with  the  weight  of  his 
guilt.  Finding  no  relief  from  agonizing  remorfe, 
and  from  the  image  of  his  murdered  wife  conftantly 
haunting  him,  he  about  fix  weeks  after  the  horrid 
deed  went  to  Edinburgh  and  delivered  himfelt  up  to 
jutlice.  He  was  condemned  upon  his  own  confef- 
fjon,  and  executed  4th  October  1570. 
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however  {mothered  during  profperity, 
breaks  out  in  adverlity,  or  in  deprefiion  of 
mind:  his  crime  flares  him  in  the  face, 
and  every  accidental  misfortune  is  in  his 
diflurbed  imagination  interpreted  to  be  a 
punifhment :  “  And  they  faid  one  to  an- 
“  other,  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning 
“  our  brother,  in  that  we  law  the  anguifh 
“  of  his  foul,  when  he  befought  us;  and 
“  we  would  not  hear :  therefore  is  this 
“  diflrels  come  upon  us„  And  Reuben 
“  anfwered  them,  faying,  Spake  I  not 
“  unto  you,  faying,  Do  not  fin  agamft 
“  the  child ;  and  ye  would  not  hear  ? 
“  therefore  behold  alfo  his  blood  is  re- 
“  quired  (a)”  *. 

The 


(a)  Genefis  xlii.  21. 

*  John  Duke  of  Britany,  commonly  termed  the 
Good  Duke,  illuftrious  for  generofity,  clemency,  and 
piety,  reigned  forty-three  years,  wholly  employ’d 
about  the  good  of  his  fubje&s.  He  was  lucceeded 
by  his  eldeft  fon  Francis,  a  prince  weak  and  fufpi- 
cious,  and  confequently  liable  to  be  milled  by  fa¬ 
vourites.  Arthur  of  Montauban,  in  love  with  the 
wife  of  Gilles,  brother  to  the  Duke,  perfuaded  the 
Duke  that  his  brother  was  laying  plots  to  dethrone 
him.  Gilles  being  Impriloned,  the  Duke’s  bell 
friends  conjured  him  to  pity  his  unhappy  brother, 
who  might  be  imprudent,  but  affuredly  was  inno- 
Vol.  IV,  H  cent ; 
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The  ufurper  Oliver  Cromwell  found  to 
his  dire  experience,  that  the  grandeur 


cent  *,  —  all  in  vain.  Gilles  being  profecuted  before 
the  three  eflates  of  the  province  for  high  treafon, 
was  unanimoufly  abfolved  ;  which  irritated  the 
Duke  more  and  more.  Arthur  of  Montauban  art¬ 
fully  fuggetted  to  his  matter  to  try  poifon  ;  which 
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which  he  had  attained  with  fo  much  cun- 
ning  and  courage,  did  not  contribute  to 
his  happinefs ;  for  with  happinefs  guilt  is 
inconfiffent.  Confcious  that  he  deferved 
punifhment  for  his  crimes,  and  dreading 
its  being  inflidled  upon  him,  all  around 
appeared  to  him  treacherous  friends  or 
bitter  enemies.  Death,  which  with  intre¬ 
pidity  he  had  braved  in  the  field,  was  now 
timoroufly  apprehended  from  affaffins. 
With  a  piercing  and  anxious  eye  he  fur- 
veyed  every  new  face.  He  wore  armour 
under  his  cloaths,  and  never  moved  a  ftep 
without  his  guards.  Seldom  he  flept  three 
nights  together  in  the  fame  chamber ;  nor 
in  any  but  what  had  a  back-door,  at 
which  centinels  were  placed.  Society  ter¬ 
rified  him  by  reflecting  on  his  unknown 
enemies,  numerous  and  implacable.  So¬ 
litude  aftondhed  him  by  leaving  him 
without  protection.  Can  all  the  glory 
and  power  that  this  earth  can  afford  be  a 
counterbalance  for  fuch  mifery  ? 

No  tranfgreffxon  of  felf-duty  efcapes 
punifhment,  more  than  tranfgreffion  of 
duty  to  others.  The  punilhments,  tho’ 
not  the  fame,  differ  in  degree  more  than 
in  kind.  Injuftice  is  punilhed  with  re- 

H  2  morfe  • 
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morfe:  impropriety  with  Ihame,  which  is 
remorfe  in  a  lower  degree.  Injuftice  raifes 
indignation  in  the  beholder,  and  fo  doth 
every  flagrant  impropriety :  {lighter  im¬ 
proprieties  receive  a  milder  punifhment, 
being  rebuked  with  fome  degree  of  con¬ 
tempt,  and  commonly  with  derifion  (a). 

So  far  we  have  been  led  in  a  beaten 
track;  but  in  attempting  to  proceed,  we 
are  entangled  in  mazes  and  intricacies. 
An  atftion  well  intended  may  happen  to 
produce  no  good;  and  an  action  ill  in¬ 
tended  may  happen  to  produce  no  mif¬ 
chief:  a  man  overawed  by  fear,  maybe 
led  to  do  mi  {chief  againft  his  will ;  and  a 
perfon,  miftaking  the  ftandard  of  right 
and  wrong,  may  be  innocently  led  to  do 
a£ts  of  injuftice.  By  what  rule,  in  fuch 
cafes,  are  rewards  and  punifhments  to  be 
apply’ d  ?  Ought  a  man  to  be  rewarded 
when  he  does  no  good,  or  punifhed  when 
he  does  no  mifchief :  ought  he  to  be  pu¬ 
nifhed  for  doing  mifchief  againft  his  will, 
or  for  doing  mifchief  when  he  thinks  he  is 
acfting  innocently  ?  1  hefe  queftions  fug- 
geft  a  doubt,  whether  the  ftandard  of 


(a)  See  Elements  of  Criticifm,  chap.  io. 
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right  and  wrong  be  applicable  to  rewards 
and  punifhments. 

We  have  feen  that  there  is  an  invariable 
flandard  of  right  and  wrong,  which  de¬ 
pends  not  in  any  degree  on  private  opinion 
or  conviction.  By  that  flandard,  all  pe¬ 
cuniary  claims  are  judged,  all  claims  of 
property,  and,  in  a  word,  every  demand 
founded  on  intereft,  not  excepting  repara¬ 
tion,  as  will  afterward  appear.  But  with 
refpedl  to  the  moral  charaClers  of  men, 
and  with  refpetfl  to  rewards  and  punifh¬ 
ments,  a  different  flandard  is  ereCled  in 
the  common  ienfe  of  mankind,  neither  ri¬ 
gid  nor  inflexible ;  which  is,  the  opinion 
that  men  have  of  their  own  aClions.  ft  is 
mentioned  above,  that  a  man  is  elteemed 
innocent  in  doing  what  he  himfelf  thinks 
right,  and  guilty  in  doing  what  he  him¬ 
felf  thinks  wrong.  In  applying  this 
flandard  to  rewards  and  punifhmcnts,  we 
reward  thofe  who  in  doing  wrong  are 
however  convinced  that  they  are  inno¬ 
cent  ;  and  punifh  thofe  who  in  doing 
right  are  however  convinced  that  they  are 
guilty.*.  Some,  it  is  true,  are  fo  pervert- 

ed 

*  Virtuous  and  vicious,  innocent  and  guilty,  fig. 
nify  qualities  both  of  men  and  of  their  actions. 
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ed  by  improper  education  or  by  fuperfti- 
tion,  as  to  efpoufe  numberlefs  abfurd  te¬ 
nets,  contradictory  to  the  ftandard  of 
right  and  wrong ;  and  yet  fuch  men  are 
no  exception  from  the  general  rule :  if  they 
adt  according  to  confcience,  they  are  in¬ 
nocent,  and  fafe  againft  punifhment  how¬ 
ever  wrong  the  adtion  may  be ;  and  if 
they  adt  againlt  confcience,  they  are  guilty 
and  punifhable  however  right  the  adtion 
may  be:  it  is  abhorrent  to  every  moral 
perception,  that  a  guilty  perfon  be  re¬ 
warded,  or  an  innocent  perfon  punifhed. 
Further,  if  mifchief  be  done  contrary  to 
Will,  as  where  a  man  is  compelled  by 
fear  or  by  torture,  to  reveal  the  fecrets  of 
his  party  ;  he  may  be  grieved  for  yeilding 
to  the  weaknefs  of  his  nature,  contrary  to 
his  firmed:  refolves ;  but  he  has  no  check 
of  confcience,  and  upon  that  account  is 
not  liable  to  punifhment.  And  laftly,  in 
order  that  perfonal  merit  and  demerit  may 
not  in  any  meafure  depend  on  chance,  we 
*ire  fo  conflituted  as  to  place  innocence 
and  guilt,  not  on  the  event,  but  on  the  in- 

Approbation  and  disapprobation,  praife  and  blame, 
fignify  certain  emotions  or  fentiments  of  thofe  who 
fee  or  contemplate  men  and  their  actions. 
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tention  of  doing  right  or  wrong ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  whatever  be  the  event,  a  man 
is  prailed  for  an  action  well  intended,  and 
condemned  for  an  adlion  ill  intended. 

But  what  if  a  man  intending  a  certain 
wrong  happen  by  accident  to  do  a  wrong 
he  did  not  intend ;  as,  for  example,  in¬ 
tending  to  rob  a  warren  by  Ihooting  the 
rabbits,  he  accidentally  wounds  a  child 
unfeen  behind  a  bulla  ?  The  delinquent 
ought  to  be  punilhed  for  intending  to 
fob ;  and  he  is  alio  fubje&ed  to  repair  the 
hurt  done  to  the  child :  but  he  cannot  be 
punilhed  for  the  accidental  wound  ;  be- 
caufe  our  nature  regulates  punilhment  by 
the  intention,  and  not  by  the  event*. 

A 

#  During  the  infancy  of  nations,  pecuniary  com- 
pofitions  for  crimes  were  univerfal ;  and  during  that 
long  period,  very  little  weight  was  laid  upon  inten¬ 
tion.  This  proceeded  from  the  cloudinefs  and  ob¬ 
scurity  of  moral  perceptions  among  barbarians,  ma¬ 
king  no  diftinftion  between  reparation  and  pecuni¬ 
ary  punilhment.  Where  a  man  does  mifehief  in¬ 
tentionally,  or  is  verfans  in  illicito,  as  exprefled  in 
the  Roman  law,  he  is  juftly  bound  to  repair  all  the 
harm  that  enfues,  however  accidentally;  and  from 
the  refemblance  of  pecuniary  punilhment  to  repara¬ 
tion,  the  rule  was  childilhly  extended  to  punifh- 
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A  crime  againft  any  primary  virtue  is 
attended  with  levere  and  never-failing  pu- 
nifhment,  more  efficacious  than  any  that 
have  been  invented  to  enforce  municipal 
laws  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  preferving 

menu  But  this  rule,  fo  little  confident  with  moral 
principles,  could  not  long  fubfift  after  pecuniary 
compotitions  gave  place  to  corporal  punifhment  5 
and  accordingly,  among  civilized  nations,  the  law  of 
nature  is  redored,  which  prohibits  punifhment  for 
any  mifchief  that  is  not  intentional.  The  hnglifh 
mud  be  excepted,  who,  remarkably  tenacious  of 
N  their  original  laws  and  eudoms,  preferve  in  force, 
even  as  to  capital  punifhment,  the  above-mentioned 
rule  that  obtained  among  barbarians,  when  pecu¬ 
niary  compofitions  were  in  vigour.  The  following 
paflage  is  from  Hales  (Pleas  of  the  Crown,  chap.  39.) 
P^egularlv  he  that  voluntarily  and  knowingly  in- 
tends  hurt  to  the  perfon  of  a  man,  as  for  example 
to  beat  him,  tho?  he  intend  not  death,  yet  if 
“  death  enlues,  it  excufeth  not  from  the  guilt  of 
murder,  or  manflaughter  at  Haft,  as  the  circum— , 
“  fiances  of  the  cafe  happen.”  And  Fofter,  in  his 
Crown  law,  teaches  the  fame  do&rine,  never  once 
fufpecling  in  it  the  lead  deviation  from  moral  prin¬ 
ciples.  “  A  thooteth  at  the  poultry  of  B,  and  by 
c<  accident  killeth  a  man  :  if  his  intention  was  to 
<«  deal  the  poultry,  which  muft  be  colle&ed  from 
««  circumdances,  it  will  be  murder  by  reafon  of 
a  that  felonious  intent ;  but  if  it  was  done  wanton¬ 
ed  ly,  and  without  that  intention,  it  will  be  barely 
“  manflaughter.”  (p.  259*) 


primary 
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primary  virtues  inviolate,  is  attended  with 
little  merit.  The  lecondary  virtues  are  di- 
tedlv  oppolite  :  the  neglecting  them  is  not 
attended  with  any  puniihment;  but  the 
practice  of  them  is  attended  with  illuftri- 

ous  rewards.  Odices  of  undeferved  kind- 

/ 

neis,  returns  of  good  for  ill,  generous 
toils  and  fufferings  for  our  friends  or  for 
our  country^  are  attended  with  confciouf- 
nels  of  felf-ment,  and  with  univerfal  praife 
and  admiration ;  the  higheft  rewards  a  ge¬ 
nerous  mind  is  fufceptible  of. 

From  what  is  faid,  the  following  obfer- 
vation  will  occur:  I lie  pain  of  tranfgref- 
juftice,  fidelity^  or  any  duty,  is  much 
greatei  than  tne  pleafure  of  performing  j 
but  the  pain  of  negle<5ling  a  generous  ac¬ 
tion,  or  any  fecondary  tirtue,  is  as  no¬ 
thing  compared  writh  the  pleafure  of  per¬ 
forming.  Among  the  vices  oppofite  to  the 
primary  virtues,  the  mod  finking  moral 
defoi  mity  is  found ;  among  the  fecondary 
virtues,  the  mod  finking  moral  beauty. 
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Linus  refpefling  Reparation. 


pp  H  E  principle  of  reparation  is  made  a 
branch  of  the  moral  fyflem  for  ac- 
complifhing  two  ends :  which  are,  to  re- 
prefs  wrongs  that  are  not  criminal,  and 
to  make  up  the  lofs  fuftained  by  wrongs 
of  whatever  kind.  With  refpedt  to  the 
former,  reparation  is  a  fpecies  of  punilh- 
ment :  with  refpedl  to  the  latter,  it  is  an 
adt  of  juftice.  Thefe  ends  will  be  better 
under  Hood,  after  alcertaining  the  nature 
and  foundation  of  reparation;  to  which 
the  following  divifion  of  actions  is  necef- 
fary.  Firft,  actions  that  we  are  bound  to 
perform.  Second,  a&ions  that  we  per¬ 
form  in  prolecution  of  a  right  or  privi¬ 
lege.  Third,  indifferent  actions,  defcri- 
bed  above.  Actions  of  the  firft  kind  fub- 
jedl  not  a  man  to  reparation,  whatever 
damage  enfues ;  becaufe  it  is  his  duty  to 

perform  them,  and  it  would  be  inconfift- 

ent 
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ent  with  morality  that  a  man  fhould  be 
fubjedled  to  reparation  for  doing  his  duty. 
The  laws  of  reparation  that  concern  ac~ 
tions  of  the  fecond  kind,  are  more  com¬ 
plex.  The  focial  ftate,  highly  beneficial  by 
affording  opportunity  for  mutual  good 
offices,  is  attended  with  fome  inconveni- 
encies ;  as  where  a  perfon  happens  to  be 
in  a  fituation  of  neceffarily  harming  others 
by  exercifing  a  right  or  privilege.  If  the 
forefight  of  harming  another  reftrain  me 
not  from  exercifing  my  right,  the  intereft 
of  that  other  is  made  fubfervient  to  mine: 
on  the  other  hand,  if  fuch  forefight  re¬ 
ftrain  me  from  exercifing  my  right,  my 
intereft  is  made  fubfervient  to  his.  What 
doth  the  moral  fenfe  provide  in  that  cafe  ? 
To  preferve  as  far  as  poffible  an  equality 
among  perfons  born  free  and  by  nature 
equal  in  rank,  the  moral  fenfe  didlates  a 
rule,  no  lefs  beautiful  than  falutary ; 
which  is,  That  the  exercifing  a  right  will 
not  juftify  me  for  doing  dire<ft  mifchief ; 
but  will  juftify  me,  tho’  I  forefee  that 
mifchief  may  poffibly  happen.  The  firft 
branch  of  the  rule  refolves  into  a  propofi- 
tion  eftablifhed  above,  That  no  intereft  of 
mine,  not  even  life  itfelf,  will  authorife 

I  2  me 
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me  to  hurt  an  innocent  perfon.  The  o- 
ther  branch  is  fup  ported  by  expediency  : 
for  if  the  bare  poffibility  of  hurting  others 
were  fufHcient  to  retlram  a  man  from 
profecuting  his  rights  and  privileges;  men 
would  be  too  much  cramped  in  action,  or 
rather  would  be  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  ab~ 
folute  inactivity.  With  refpeCt  to  the  fir  ft 
rt  la  I  am  criminal,  and  liable  even 
to  punifhment:  with  relped  to  the  other, 
I  am  not  even  culpable,  nor  bound  to  re¬ 
pair  the  mifchief  that  happens  to  enfue. 
But  this  propofition  admits  a  temperament, 
■which  is,  that  if  any  danger  be  forefeen, 

I  am  in  fome  degree  culpable,  if  I  be  not 
at  due  pains  to  prevent  it.  For  example, 
■where  in  pulling  down  an  old  hotile  I 
happen  to  wound  one  pa  fling  accidentally, 
without  calling  aloud  to  beware. 

With  refpect  to  indifferent  adions,  the 
moral  fente  dictates,  that  we  ought  care¬ 
fully  to  avoid  doing  mifchief,  either  di- 
red  or  confequential.  As  we  fufler  no 
lofs  by  forbearing  actions  that  are  done 
for  paftime  merely,  fuch  an  adion  is  cul¬ 
pable  or  faulty,  if  the  confequent  mifchief 
was  forefeen  or  might  have  been  forefeen ; 
and  the  actor  of  courfe  is  fubjeded  to  re¬ 
paration. 
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paration.  As  this  is  a  cardinal  point  in 
the  dodrine  of  reparation,  l  lhall  endea¬ 
vour  to  explain  it  more  fully.  Without 
intending  any  harm,  a  man  may  forelee, 
that  what  he  is  about  to  do  will  probably 
or  poflibly  produce  mifchief ;  and  lome- 
times  mifchief  follows  that  was  neither  in¬ 
tended  nor  forefeen.  The  adion  in  the 
former  cafe  is  not  criminal ;  becaufe  ill 
intention  is  effential  to  a  crime :  but  it  is 
culpable  or  faulty  ;  and  if  mifchief  enfue, 
the  ador  blames  himfelf,  and  is  blamed 
by  others,  for  having  done  what  he  ought 
not  to  have  done.  Thus,  a  man  who 
throws  a  large  done  among  a  crowd  of 
people,  is  highly  culpable;  becaufe  he 
mud  forefee  that  mifchief  will  probably 
enlue,  tho’  he  has  no  intention  to  hurt 
any  perfon.  As  to  the  latter  cafe,  tho’ 
mifchief  was  neither  intended  nor  fore- 
feen,  yet  it  it  might  have  been  forefeen, 
the  action  is  rafh  or  uncautious,  and  con- 
fequently  culpable  or  faulty  in  fome  de¬ 
gree.  Thus,  if  a  man,  {hooting  at  a 
mark  for  recreation  near  a  high  road, 
happen  to  wound  one  palling  accidentally, 
without  calling  aloud  to  keep  out  of  the 
way,  the  adion  is  in  fome  degree  culpable, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  the  mifchief  might  have  been 
forefeen.  But  tho’  mifchief  enfue,  an  ac- 
tion  is  not  culpable  or  faulty  if  all  reafon- 
able  precaution  have  been  adhibited :  the 
moral  fenfe  declares  the  author  to  be  in¬ 
nocent  *  and  blamelefs  :  the  mifchief  is 
accidental ;  and  the  action  may  be  termed 
unlucky ,  but  comes  not  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  either  right  or  wrong.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  when  we  a£t  merely  for  amufement, 
our  nature  makes  us  anfwerable  for  the 
harm  that  enfues,  if  it  was  either  forefeen 
or  might  with  due  attention  have  been 
forefeen.  But  our  rights  and  privileges 
would  profit  us  little,  if  their  exercife  were 
put  under  the  fame  reftraint :  it  is  more 
wifely  ordered,  that  the  probability  of 
mifchief,  even  forefeen,  fhould  not  re- 
flrain  a  man  from  profecuting  his  con¬ 
cerns,  which  may  often  be  of  confequence 
to  him ;  provided  that  he  adt  with  due 
precaution.  He  proceeds  accordingly  with 
a  fafe  confidence,  and  is  not  afraid  of  be-? 
ing  blamed  either  by  God  or  man. 

#  Innocent  here  is  oppofed  to  culpable :  in  a 
broader  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  criminal .  With  re- 
lpe&  to  puniflnnent,  an  action  tho’  culpable  is  in¬ 
nocent,  if  it  be  not  criminal:  with  refpedt  to  repa« 
ration,  it  is  not  innocent  if  it  be  culpable. 

With 
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With  refpedt  to  rafh  or  uncautious  ac¬ 
tions,  where  the  mifchief  might  have 
been  forefeen  tho5  not  actually  forefeenj 
it  is  not  fufficient  to  efcape  blame,  that  a 
man,  naturally  ralh  or  inattentive,  ads 
according  to  his  character:  a  degree  of 
precaution  is  required,  both  by  himfelf 
and  by  others,  fuch  as  is  natural  to  the 
generality  of  men:  he  perceives  that  he 
might  and  ou^ht  to  have  acted  moie  cau- 
tioufly  ;  and  his  confcience  reproaches 
him  for  his  inattention,  no  lefs  than  if  he 
were  naturally  more  fedate  and  attentive. 
Thus  the  circumfpedtion  natural  to  man¬ 
kind  in  general,  is  applied  as  a  ftandard 
to  every  individual ;  and  if  a  man  fall 
fliort  of  that  ftandard  he  is  culpable  and 
blameable,  however  unforefeen  by  him 
the  mifchief  may  have  been. 

What  is  faid  upon  culpable  actions,  is 
equally  applicable  to  culpable  omiffions ; 
for  by  thefe  alfo  mifchief  may  be  occa- 
fioned,  entitling  the  fufferer  to  reparation. 
If  we  forbear  to  do  our  duty  with  an  in¬ 
tention  to  occalion  mifchief,  the  forbear¬ 
ance  is  criminal.  The  only  queftion  is, 
how  far  forbearance  without  fuch  inten¬ 
tion  is  culpable :  fuppofing  the  probabi¬ 
lity 
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of  mifchief  to  have  been  forefeen, 
tho’  not  intended,  the  omiffion  is  highly 
culpable;  and  tho’  neither  intended  nor 
fo refee n,  yet  the  omiffion  is  culpable  in  a 
lower  degree,  if  there  have  been  lefs  care 
and  attention  than  are  proper  in  perform¬ 
ing  the  duty  required.  But  fuppofing  all 
due  care,  the  omiffion  of  extreme  care  and 
diligence  is  not  culpable  *. 

By  afcertaining  what  atfs  and  omiffions 
are  culpible  or  faulty,  the  do&rine  of  re¬ 
paration  is  rendered  extremely  Ample;  for 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  without  a 
Angle  exception,  That  every  culpable  act 
and  every  culpable  omiffion,  binds  us  in 
confcience  to  lepair  the  mifchief  occafion— 
ed  by  it.  The  moral  fenfe  binds  us  no 

*  Culpa  lata  aquiparatur  dole,  fays  the  Roman 
law.  I  hey  are  equal  with  refpeft  to  reparation  and 
to  every  civil  comequence;  but  they  are  certainly 
not  equal  in  a  criminal  view.  The  efience  of  a 
crime  confifts  in  the  intention  to  do  mifchief;  upon 
which  account  no  fault  or  culpa  however  grols  a- 
mounts  to  a  crime.  But  may  not  grofs  negligence 
be  a  fubjeft  of  punilhment  ?  A  jailor  fees  a  ftate- 
priioner  taking  heps  to  make  his  efcape  ;  and  yet 
will  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  prevent  it ;  and 
fo  the  prii'oner  efcapes.  Damages  cannot  be  qua¬ 
lified,  becaufe  no  perfon  is  hurt;  and  if  the  tailor 

w 

cannot  be  punifhed,  he  efcapes  free. 
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farther ;  for  it  loads  not  with  reparation 
the  man  who  is  blamelefs  and  innocent: 
the  harm  is  accidental;  and  we  are  fo 
conftituted  as  not  to  be  refponfible  in  con- 
fcience  for  what  happens  by  accident. 

1 

But  here  it  is  requifite,  that  the  man  be 
in  every  refpedt  innocent :  for  if  he  intend 
harm,  tho’  not  what  he  has  done,  he  will 
find  himfelf  bound  in  confcience  to  repair 
the  accidental  harm  he  has  done ;  as,  for 
example,  when  aiming  a  blow  unjuftly  at 
one  in  the  dark,  he  happens  to  wound  an¬ 
other  whom  he  did  not  fufpect  to  be  there. 
And  hence  it  is  a  rule  in  all  municipal 
laws,  That  one  'verfans  in  illicito  is  liable 
to  repair  every  confequent  damage.  That 
-  thefe  particulars  are  wifely  ordered  by  the 
Author  of  our  nature  for  the  good  of  fo- 
ciety,  will  appear  afterward  (a).  In  ge¬ 
neral,  the  rules  above  mentioned  are  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  moral  fenfe ;  and  we  are 
compelled  to  obey  them  by  the  principle 
of  reparation. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  a  more  parti¬ 
cular  infpedtion  of  the  two  ends  of  repara¬ 
tion  above  mentioned,  The  reprefling 
wrongs  that  are  not  criminal,  and  the  ma¬ 
in)  Seft.  7. 
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king  up  what  lofs  is  fuftained  by  wrongs 
of  whatever  kind.  With  refpecl  to  the 
flrd,  it  is  clear,  that  punifhinent  in  its 
proper  fenfe  cannot  be  inflicted  for  a 
wrong  that  is  culp  Jde  only  ;  and  if  na¬ 
ture  did  not  provsde  feme  means  for  re¬ 
prefling  fuch  wrongs,  lociety  would  fcarce 
be  a  comfortable  ftate.  Laying  confluence 
afide,  pecuniary  reparation  is  the  only  re¬ 
medy  that  can  be  provided  againft  cul¬ 
pable  omiffions  :  and  with  refpect  to  cul¬ 
pable  commiflions,  the  neceflity  of  repa¬ 
ration  is  dill  more  apparent ;  for  con¬ 
fluence  alone,  without  the  fanction  of  re¬ 
paration,  would  feldom  have  authority 
fuflicient  to  redrain  us  from  aiding  rafhly 
or  uncautioufly,  even  where  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  mifehief  is  forefeen,  and  far  lefs 
where  it  is  not  forefeen. 

With  refpedl  to  tire  fecond  end  of  repa¬ 
ration,  my  confluence  ditdates  to  me,  that 
if  a  man  fuffer  by  my  fault,  whether  the 
mifehief  was  forefeen  or  not  forefeen,  it  is 
my  duty  to  make  up  his  lofs  ;  and  I  per¬ 
ceive  intuitively,  that  the  lofs  ought  to 
red  ultimately  upon  me,  and  not  upon  the 
fufferer,  who  has  not  been  cidpable  in  any 
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In  every  cafe  where  the  mifchief  done 
can  be  eftimated  by  a  pecuniary  cotnpen- 
fation,  the  two  ends  of  reparation  coincide. 
The  fum  is  t  hen  from  the  one  as  a  lort 
of  pumfhment  for  his  fault,  and  is  be— 
flow’d  on  tne  other  to  make  up  the  lofs  he 
has  fuffained.  But  in  numberlefs  cafes 
where  mifchief  done  cannot  be  compenfa* 
ted  witn  money,  reparation  is  in  its  na-* 
tore  a  fort  of  pu  iihment.  Defamation, 
contemptuous  treatment,  perfonal  re- 
flraint,  the  breaking  one’s  peace  of  mind, 
are  injuries  that  cannot  be  repaired  with 
money  ;  and  the  pecuniary  reparation  de¬ 
creed  againft  tne  wrong-doer,  can  only  be 
contidered  as  a  punifhment  infhbled  in  or¬ 
der  to  deter  him  from  reiterating  fuch  in¬ 
juries  :  the  fum,  it  is  true,  is  awarded  to 
the  perlon  injured  ;  but  not  as  fufhcient 
to  make  up  his  lofs,  which  money  cannot 
do,  but  only  as  a  Jolatium  for  what  he  has 
fuffered. 

Hitherto  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  man 
■who  intends  a  wrong  ablion,  is  at  the 
fame  time  confcious  of  its  being  fo.  But 
a  man  may  intend  a  wrong  abtion,  think¬ 
ing  erroneoufly  that  it  is  right ;  or  a  right 
atiion,  thinking  erroneoufly  that  it  is 
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wrong ;  and  the  queftion  is,  What  {"hall 
be  the  confequence  of  fuch  errors  with  re- 
fped  to  reparation.  The  latter  cafe  is 
clear  :  .the  perfon  who  occafionally  buffers 
lols  by  a  right  adtion,  has  not  a  claim  for 
reparation,  becaufe  he  has  no  juft  caufe  of 
complaint.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ac¬ 
tion  be  wrong,  the  innocence  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  an  er¬ 
ror  in  judgement,  will  not  relieve  him 
from  reparation.  When  he  is  made  fal¬ 
lible  of  h  is  error,  he  feels  himfelf  bound 
in  confcience  to  repair  the  harm  he  has 
done  by  a  wrong  adtion :  and  others,  fen- 
fible  of  his  error  from  the  beginning,  have 
the  fame  feeling  :  nor  will  his  obltinacy 
in  refilling  convidtion,  nor  his  dullnefs  in 
not  apprehending  his  error,  mend  the 
matter  :  it  is  well  that  thefe  defects  relieve 
him  from  punifhment,  without  wronging 
others  by  denying  a  claim  for  reparation. 
A  man’s  errors  ought  to  affect  himfelf  on- 
ly,  and  not  thofe  who  have  not  erred. 
Hence  in  general,  reparation  always  fol¬ 
lows  wrong ;  and  is  not  affected  by  any 
erroneous  opinion  of  a  wrong  adtion  be¬ 
ing  right,  more  than  of  a  right  adtion  be¬ 
ing  wrong.  • 

-  •  «.  ..  But 
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But  this  do&rine  fuffers  an  exception 
with  re  (peel  to  one  who,  having  under¬ 
taken  a  trull,  is  bound  in  duty  to  act.  A 
judge  is  in  that  (late:  it  is  his  duty  to 
pronounce  fentence  in  every  cafe  that 
comes  before  him;  and  if  he  judge  accor¬ 
ding  to  his  knowledge,  he  is  not  liable  for 
confequences.  A  judge  cannot  be  fub- 
jeefted  to  reparation,  unlefs  the  judgement 
he  gave  was  intentionally  wrong.  An  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  revenue  is  in  the  fame  predi¬ 
cament.  Led  by  a  doubtful  claufe  in  a 
ftatute,  he  makes  a  feizure  of  goods  as 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  which  afterward, 
in  the  proper  court,  are  found  not  to  be 
feizable :  he  ought  not  to  be  fubjecled  to 
reparation,  if  he  have  a  fled  to  the  bed  of 
his  judgement.  This  rule  however  muft 
be  taken  with  a  limitation :  a  public  offi¬ 
cer  who  is  grofsly  ignorant,  will  not  be 
excufed;  for  he  ought  to  know  better. 

Reparation  is  due,  tho’  the  immediate 
a 61  be  involuntary,  provided  it  be  con¬ 
nected  with  a  preceding  voluntary  act. 
Example:  “  If  A  ride  an  unruly  horfe  in 
M  Lincolns-inn  fields,  to  tame  him,  and 
“  the  horfe  breaking  from  A,  run  over  B 
C£  and  grievoufly  hurt  him:  i>  ihall  have 
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“  an  action  againft  A :  for  tho’  the  mif- 
“  chief  was  done  againft  the  will  of  A, 
“  yet  fince  it  was  his  fault  to  bring  a  wild 
horfe  into  a  frequented  place  where 
mifchief  might  enfue,  he  mud  anfwer 
for  the  confequences.”  Gaius  feems  to 
carry  this  rule  {till  farther,  holding  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  if  a  horfe,  by  the  weaknefs  or 
unfkilfulnefs  of  the  rider,  break  away  and 
do  mifchief,  the  rider  is  liable  (a).  But 
Gaius  probably  had  in  his  eye  a  frequent¬ 
ed  place,  where  the  mifchief  might  have 
been  forefeen.  Thus  in  general,  a  man  is 
made  liable  for  the  mifchief  occafioned  by 
his  voluntary  deed,  tho*  the  immediate 
a<5t  that  occafioned  the  mifchief  be  invo¬ 
luntary. 


SECT.  VII. 

Final  Caufes  of  the  foregoing  Lazvs  of 
Nature, 

Q  Everal  final  caufes  have  been  already 
mentioned,  which  could  not  conveni- 

(a)  1. 8.  §.  i .  ad  leg.  AquiL 
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ently  be  referred  for  the  prefent  fedtion, 
being  neceflary  for  explaining  the  fubjedts 
to  which  they  relate ;  the  final  caufe  for 
inftance  of  eredting  a  flandard  of  morals 
upon  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind.  I 
proceed  now  to  what  have  not  been  men¬ 
tioned,  or  but  flightly  mentioned. 

The  final  caufe  that  prefents  itfelf  firlt 
to  view,  refpedts  man  confidered  as  an 
accountable  being.  The  fenfe  of  being 
accountable,  is  one  of  our  mofl  vigilant 
guards  againfl  the  filent  attacks  of  vice. 
When  a  temptation  moves  me  it  imme¬ 
diately  occurs,  What  will  the  world  fay  ? 
I  imagine  my  friends  expoftulating,  my 
enemies  reviling  —  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
difiemble  —  my  fpirits  fink  —  the  tempta¬ 
tion  vanifhes.  2dly,  Praife  and  blame, 
efpecially  from  thofe  we  regard,  are  ftrong 

incentives  to  virtue:  but  if  we  were  not 
accountable  for  our  condudt,  praife  and 
blame  would  feldom  be  well  directed ;  for 
how  fhall  a  man’s  intentions  be  known, 
without  calling  him  to  account  ?  And 
praife  or  blame,  frequently  ill-diredted, 
would  lofe  their  influence.  3dly,  This 
branch  of  our  nature,  is  the  corner-ftone 
-  of 
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ol  the  criminal  law.  Did  not  a  man  think 
himfelf  accountable  to  a!!  the  world,  and 
to  his  judge  in  a  peculiar  manner,  it 
would  be  natural  for  him  to  think,  that 
the  juftelt  len'ence  pronounced  againft 
him,  is  oppreffim,  not  juftice.  4thly,  It 
promotes  lociety.  It  we  were  not  ac¬ 
countable  beings,  thole  connected  by 
blood,  or  by  country,  would  be  no  lefs 
flay  and  referved,  than  if  they  were  utter 
flrangers  to  each  other* 

The  final  caufe  that  next  occurs,  being 
limple  and  obvious,  is  mentioned  only  that 
it  may  not  feem  to  have  been  overlooked. 
All  right  adions  are  agreeable,  all  wrong 
actions,  difagreeable.  This  is  a  wife  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Providence.  We  meet  with 
fo  many  temptations  againft  duty,  that  it 
is  not  always  ealy  to  perfevere  in  the  right 
path:  would  we  perlevere,  were  duty  dis¬ 
agreeable  ?  And  were  adts  of  pure  bene¬ 
volence  difagreeable,  they  would  be  rare, 
however  worthy  of  praife.  ' 

Another  final  caufe  refpedts  duty,  in 
contradistinction  to  pure  benevolence.  All 
the  moral  laws  are  founded  on  intuitive 
perception ;  and  are  fo  fimple  and  plain, 
as  to  be  perfectly  apprehended  by  the  molt 

ignorant. 
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ignorant.  Were  they  in  any  degree  com¬ 
plex  or  obfcure,  they  would  be  perverted 
by  felfifhnefs  and  prejudice.  No  convic¬ 
tion  inferior  to  what  is  afforded  by  intui¬ 
tive  perception,  could  produce  in  man¬ 
kind  a  common  fenfe  in  moral  duties. 
Reafon  would  afford  no  general  convic¬ 
tion  ;  becaufe  that  faculty  is  diftributed 
in  portions  fo  unequal,  as  to  bar  all  hopes 
from  it  of  uniformity  either  in  practice  or 
in  opinion.  We  are  taught  bcfide  by  wo- 
ful  experience,  that  reafon  even  the  mod 
convincing,  has  no  commanding  influence 
over  the  greater  part  of  men.  Reafon,  it 
is  true,  aided  by  experience,  fupports  mo¬ 
rality  ;  by  convincing  us,  that  we  cannot 
be  happy  if  we  abandon  duty  for  any  other 
intereft.  But  conviction  feldom  weighs 
much  againit  imperious  paffion ;  to  con¬ 
trol  which  the  vigorous  and  commanding- 
principle  of  duty  is  requifite,  directed  by 
the  fhining  light  of  intuition. 

A  proportion  laid  down  above,  appears 
a  fort  of  myflery  in  the  moral  fyflem, 
That  tho’  evidently  all  moral  duties  are 
contrived  for  promoting  the  general  good, 
yet  that  a  choice  is  not  permitted  among 
different  goods,  or  between  good  and  ill ; 
Vol.  IV.  L  but 
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but  that  we  are  ftric5tly  tied  down  to  per¬ 
form  or  forbear  certain  particular  ads, 
without  regard  to  confequences ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  we  muft  not  do  wrong, 
wdiatever  good  it  may  produce.  The  fi¬ 
nal  cauie  I  am  about  to  unfold,  will  clear 
this  mylierv,  and  fet  the  beauty  of  the 
moral  iyftem  in  a  confpicuous  light.  I 
begin  with  obferving,  that  as  the  general 
good  of  mankind,  or  even  of  the  fociety 
we  live  in,  refults  from  many  and  various 
circumflances  intricately  combined;  it  is 
far  above  the  capacity  of  man,  to  judge  in 
every  inftance  what  particular  adion  will 
tend  the  moil  to  that  end.  The  authori- 
iing  therefore  a  man  to  trace  out  his  duty 
by  weighing  endlefs  circumftances  good 
and  ill,  would  open  a  wide  door  to  parti¬ 
ality  and  pallion,  and  often  lead  him  un¬ 
wittingly  to  prefer  the  preponderating  ill, 
under  a  falle  appearance  of  being  the 
greater  good.  At  that  rate,  the  opinions 
of  men  about  right  and  wrong,  would  be 
as  various  as  their  faces ;  which,  as  ob- 
lerved  above,  would  totally  unhinge  fo¬ 
ciety.  it  is  better  ordered  by  Providence 
even  for  the  general  good,  that,  avoiding 
complex  and  obfcure  objeds,  we  are  di- 
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reeled  by  the  moral  fenfe  to  perform  cer¬ 
tain  plain  and  fimple  ads,  which  admit 
no  ambiguity. 

In  the  next  place,  To  permit  ill  in  or¬ 
der  to  produce  greater  good,  may  l'uit  a 
being  of  univerfal  benevolence;  but  is  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  nature  of  man,  compoied 
of  felfilli  and  benevolent  principles.  We 
have  leen  above,  that  the  true  moral  ba¬ 
lance  depends  on  a  fubordination  of  felf- 
love  to  duty,  and  of  difcretionary  bene¬ 
volence  to  {elf- love;  and  accordingly  e- 
very  man  is  fenfible  of  injuftice  when  he 
is  hurt  in  order  to  benefit  another.  Were 
it  a  rule  in  fociety,  That  a  greater  good  to 
any  other  would  make  it  an  ad  of  juftice 
to  deprive  me  of  my  life,  of  my  reputa¬ 
tion,  or  of  my  property,  1  fhould  renounce 
the  iociety  of  men,  and  aiioeiate  with 
more  haimlefs  animals. 

Thirdly,  The  true  moral  fyilem,  that 
which  is  difplay’d  above,  is  not  only  bet¬ 
ter  fuited  to  the  nature  of  man  and  to  his 
limited  capacity,  but  contributes  more  to 
the  general  good,  which  I  now  proceed  to 
demouflrate.  It  would  be  lofing  time  to 
prove,  that  one  entirely  felfilli  is  ill  fitted 
,  '  L  a  £ of 
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for  fociety ;  and  we  have  feen  (a),  that 
univerfal  benevolence,  were  it  a  duty, 
would  contribute  to  the  general  good  per¬ 
haps  ids  than  abfolute  felfifhnefs.  Man 
3s  too  limited  in  capacity  and  in  power  for 
univerfal  benevolence.  Even  the  greateft 
monarch  has  not  power  to  exercife  his  be¬ 
nevolence,  but  within  a  very  narrow 
fphere ;  and  it  fo,  how  unfit  would  fuch 
a  duty  oe  for  private  perfons,  who  have 
very  little  power  ?  Serving  only  to  di- 
laeis  them  by  inability  of  performance, 
they  would  endeavour  to  fmother  it  alto¬ 
gether,  and  give  full  fcope  to  felfifhnefs. 
Man  is  much  better  qualified  for  doing 
good,  by  a  conftitution  in  which  benevo¬ 
lence  is  duly  blended  with  fe lf-Iove.  Be¬ 
nevolence  as  a  duty,  takes  place  of  felf- 
love  ;  a  regulation  eflential  to  fociety  :  be¬ 
nevolence  as  a  virtue,  not  a  duty,  gives 
place  to  felf-love ;  becaule  as  every  man 
has  moie  power,  knowledge,  and  oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  promote  his  own  good  than 
ciiat  of  others,  a  greater  quantity  of  good 
is  produced,  than  if  benevolence  were  our 
only  principle  of  adion.  This  holds,  e- 
ren  fuppofing  no  harm  done  to  any  per— 

{a)  Se<5h  4, 
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fon  :  much  more  would  it  hold,  were  we 
permitted  to  hurt  fome,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  good  to  others. 

The  foregoing  final  caufes  refpect  mo¬ 
rality  in  general.  We  now  proceed  to 
particulars  ;  and  the  firft  and  mod  im¬ 
portant  is  the  law  of  reftraint.  Man  is 
evidently  framed  for  lociety  ;  and  as  there 
can  be  no  fociety  among  creatures  who 
prey  upon  each  other,  it  was  neceffary  to 
provide  againft  mutual  injuries  ;  which  is 
effectually  done  by  this  law.  Its  neceffity 
with  refpe(5t  to  perfonal  fecurity  is  felf- 
evident ;  and  with  refpebt  to  property,  its 
neceffity  will  appear  from  what  follows. 
In  the  nature  of  every  man  there  is  a  pro- 
penfity  to  hoard  or  ftore  up  things  ufeful 
to  himfelf  and  family.  But  this  natural 
propenfity  would  be  rendered  ineffectual, 
were  he  not  fee u red  in  the  poITeflion  of 
what  he  thus  (tores  up  ;  for  no  man  will 
toil  to  accumulate  what  he  cannot  fecure- 
ly  poflefs.  This  fecurity  is  afforded  by 
the  moral  fen fe,  which  dictates,  that  the' 
firlt  occupant  of  goods  provided  by  nature 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  man,  ought  to  be 
protected  in  the  pofTeiTion,  and  that  fuch 
goods  ought  to  be  inviolably  his  pro¬ 
perty. 
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perty.  Thus,  by  the  great  law  of  re- 
ftraint,  men  have  a  protedtion  for  their 
goods,  as  well  as  for  their  perfons  ;  and 
are  no  lefs  fecure  in  fociety,  than  if  thev 
were  feparated  from  each  other  by  im¬ 
pregnable  walls. 

Several  other  duties  are  little  lefs  efien- 

tial  than  that  of  reftraint,  to  the  exiftence 

of  fociety.  Mutual  truft:  and  confidence. 

* 

without  which  fociety  would  be  an  un¬ 
comfortable  date,  enter  into  the  character 
of  the  human  fpecies  ;  to  which  the  du¬ 
ties  of  veracity  and  fidelity  correfpond, 
Piie  final  caufe  of  thefe  correfponding  du-  • 
ties  is  obvious  :  the  latter  would  be  of  no 
life  in  fociety  without  the  former ;  and 
the  former,  without  the  latter,  would  be 

hurtful  by  laying  men  open  to  fraud  and 
deceit.  ,  .  - 

With  refpedi  to  veracity  in  particular, 
man  is  fo  conflituted,  that  he  muft  be  in¬ 
debted  to  information  for  the  knowledge 
of  moft  things  that  benefit  or  hurt  him  j 
and  it  he  could  not  depend  upon  informa¬ 
tion,  fociety  would  be  very  little  benefi¬ 
cial.  Further,  it  is  wifely  ordered,  that, 
we  fhould  be  bound  by  the  moral  fenfe  to 
fpeak  truth,  even  where  we  perceive  no 

harm 
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harm  in  tranfgreffing  that  duty  ;  becaufe 
it  is  fufficient  that  harm  may  enfue,  tho’ 
not  forefeen.  At  the  fame  time,  falle- 
hood  always  does  milchief :  it  may  hap¬ 
pen  not  to  injure  us  externally  in  our  re¬ 
putation,  or  in  our  goods  5  but  it  never 
fails  to  injure  us  internally  :  the  Tweeted 
and  mod  refined  plealure  or  fociety,  is  a 
candid  intercourfe  of  fentiments,  of  opi¬ 
nions,  of  defires,  and  willies  ;  and  it 
would  be  poifonous  to  indulge  any  falfe- 
hood  in  fuch  intercourfe. 

Becaufe  man  is  the  weakefl  of  all  ani¬ 
mals  in  a  date  of  feparation,  and  the  very 
dronged  in  fociety  by  mutual  aid  and 
fupport ;  covenants  and  promifes,  which 
greatly  contribute  to  thele,  are  made 
binding  by  the  moral  fenfe. 

The  final  caufe  of  the  law  of  propriety, 
which  enforces  the  duty  we  owe  to  our- 
felves,  comes  next  in  order.  In  difcour- 
fing  upon  thofe  laws  of  nature  which 
concern  fociety,  there  is  no  occafion  to 
mention  any  fell- duty  but  what  relates  to 
fociety ;  of  which  kind  are  prudence, 
temperance,  indudry,  firmnefs  of  mind. 
And  that  fuch  qualities  fhould  be  made 
our  duty,  is  wifely  ordered  in  a  double 

refpect ; 
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refpedt ;  firft,  as  qualifying  us  to  act  a 
proper  part  in  fociety  ;  and  next,  as  in- 
titling  us  to  goodwill  from  others.  It  is 
the  intereft,  no  doubt,  of  every  man,  to 
fuit  his  behaviour  to  the  dignity  of  his 
nature,  and  to  the  ftation  allotted  him  by 
Providence  ;  for  fuch  rational  conduct 
contributes  to  happinefs,  by  preferving 
health,  procuring  plenty,  gaining  the  e- 
Iteem  of  others,  and,  which  of  all  is  the 
greateft  bleding,  by  gaining  a  juflly- 
founded  felf-efteem.  But  here  interefl 
folely  is  not  relied  on  :  the  powerful  au¬ 
thority  of  duty  is  added,  that  in  a  matter 
of  the  utmoft  importance  to  ourfelves, 
and  of  fome  importance  to  the  fociety  we 
live  in,  our  conduct  may  be  regular  and 
Heady.  Thefe  duties  tend  not  only  to 
render  a  man  happy  in  himlelf;  but  alfo, 
by  procuring  the  good-will  and  efteem  of 
others,  to  command  their  aid  and  aflift- 
ance  in  time  of  need. 

I  proceed  to  the  final  caufes  of  natural 
rewards  and  punifhments.  It  is  laid  down 
above,  that  controverfxes  about  property 
and  about  other  matters  of  intereft,  mult 
be  adjufted  by  the  ftandarcl  of  right  and 
wrong.  But  to  bring  rewards  and  pu- 

niihments  under  the  fame  itandard,  with¬ 
out- 
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out  regard  to  private  conference,  would 
be  a  plan  unworthy  of  our  Maker.  It  is 
clear,  that  to  reward  one  who  is  not  con- 
feious  of  merit,  or  to  punilh  one  who  is 
not  confcious  of  demerit,  cannot  anfwer 
any  good  end ;  and  in  particular,  cannot 
tend  either  to  improvement  or  to  refor¬ 
mation  of  manners.  How  much  more 
like  the  Diety  is  the  plan  of  nature,  which 
rewards  no  man  who  is  not  confcious  that 
he  merits  reward,  and  punifhes  no  man 
who  is  not  confcious  that  he  merits  pu- 
nifhment !  By  that  plan,  and  by  that 
only,  rewards  and  punilhments  accom- 
plifh  every  good  end,  a  final  caufe  moil; 
illustrious ! 

The  rewards  and  punifhments  that  at¬ 
tend  the  primary  and  fecondary  virtues, 
are  finely  contrived  for  fupporting  the  dif- 
tintlion  between  them  fet  forth  above. 
Punifhment  mult  be  confined  to  the  tranf- 
greffion  of  primary  virtues,  it  being  the 
intention  of  nature  that  fecondarv  virtues 
be  entirely  free.  On  the  other  hand,  fe¬ 
condary  virtues  are  more  highly  rewarded 
than  primary:  generofity,  for  example, 
makes  a  greater  figure  than  juflice  ;  and 
magnanimity,  heroifm,  undaunted  cou- 
Vol.  IV.  M  rage, 
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rage,  a  flil!  greater  figure.  One  would 
imagine  at  fir  It  view,  that  the  primary 
virtues,  being  more  eflential,  fhould  be 
intitied  to  the  firft  place  in  our  efleem, 
and  be  more  amply  rewarded  than  the 
fecondary  ;  and  yet  in  elevating  the  latter 
above  the  former,  peculiar  wifdom  and 
forefight  are  confpicuous.  Punifhment  is 
appropriated  to  enforce  primary  virtues  ; 
and  if  thefe  virtues  were  alfo  attended 
with  the  higheft  rewards,  fecondary  vir¬ 
tues,  degraded  to  a  lower  rank,  would  be 
deprived  of  that  entiiufiadic  admiration 
which  is  their  chief  fupport :  felf-intereft 
would  univerfaliy  prevail  over  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  and  would  banifh  thofe  number- 
lefs  favours  we  receive  from  each  other  in 
fociety,  which  are  beneficial  in  point  of 
interelt,  and  flil  1  more  fo  by  generating 
afFedtion  and  friendfhip. 

In  our  progrefs  through  final  caufes,  we 
come  at  lafi;  to  reparation,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  deftined  by  Providence  for  redreffing 
wrongs  committed,  and  for  preventing 
reiteration.  The  final  cauie  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  where  the  mifchief  ariles  from  in¬ 
tention,  is  clear :  for  to  protedt  individu¬ 
als  in  fociety,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  the 

delinquent 
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delinquent  be  puniihed  ;  it  is  neceflary 
over  and  above,  that  the  nn  (chief  be  re¬ 
paired. 

Secondly,  Where  the  aft  is,  wrong  or 
unjuft,  too’  not  underftood  by  the  author 
to  be  io,  it  is  wifely  ordered  that  repara¬ 
tion  fhould  follow;  which  will  thus  ap¬ 
pear.  Conlidering  the  fallibility  of  man, 
it  would  be  too  fevere  never  to  give  any 
allowance  for  error.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  make  it  a  law  in  our  nature,  never  to 
take  advantage  of  error,  would  be  giving 
too  much  indulgence  to  indolence  and  re- 
mi  (lion  of  mind,  tending  to  make  us  ne- 
glefl  the  improvement  of  our  rational  fa¬ 
culties.  Our  nature  is  fo  happily  framed, 
as  to  avoid  thefe  extremes  by  diftinguifh- 
ing  between  gain  and  lofs.  No  man  is 
confcious  of  wrong,  when  he  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  error  committed  by  another 
to  fave  himielf  from  lofs :  if  there  mull 
be  a  lofs,  common  fenfe  dictates,  that  it 
ought  to  reft  upon  the  perfon  who  has  err¬ 
ed,  however  innocently,  rather  than  up¬ 
on  the  perfon  who  has  not  erred.  Thus, 
in  a  competition  among  creditors  about 
the  eftate  of  their  bankrupt  debtor,  every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  avail  himfelf  of  an  er- 
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ror  committed  by  his  competitor,  in  or¬ 
der  to  recover  payment.  But  in  lucro  cap- 
tan  Jo ,  the  moral  fenfe  teacheth  a  different 
leiion;  which  is,  that  no  man  ought  to 
lay  hold  of  another’s  error  to  make  gain 
by  it.  Thus,  an  heir  finding  a  rough  dia¬ 
mond  in  the  repofitories  of  his  anceftor, 
gives  it  away,  miftaking  it  for  a  common 
pebble:  the  purchafer  is  in  confcience  and 
equity  bound  to  reftore,  or  to  pay  a  juft 
price. 

/  Thirdly,  The  following  confiderations 
reflecting  the  precaution  that  is  neceffary 
in  acting,  unfold  a  final  caufe,  no  left 
beautiful  than  that  lalt  mentioned.  So¬ 
ciety  could  not  fubfift  in  any  tolerable 
manner,  were  full  fcope  given  to  ralhneft 
and  negligence,  and  to  every  action  that 
ftridtly  lpeaking  is  not  criminal  ;  whence 
it  is  a  maxim  founded  no  left  upon  utility 
than  upon  juftice,  That  men  in  fociety 

ought  to  be  extremely  circumfpect,  as  to 
every  adtion  that  may  poftibly  do  harm. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  aifo  a  maxim, 
That  as  the  profperity  and  happinefs  of 
man  depend  on  adtion,  activity  ought  to 
be  encouraged,  inftead  of  being  difcou- 
raged  by  dread  of  confequences.  Theft 

maxims, 
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maxims,  feemingly  in  oppolition,  have 
natural  limits  that  prevent  their  encroach¬ 
ing  one  upon  the  other.  There  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  attention  and  circumfpec- 
tion  that  men  generally  bellow  upon  af¬ 
fairs,  proportioned  to  their  importance  : 
if  that  degree  were  not  fufficient  to  defend 
againll  a  claim  of  reparation,  individuals 
would  be  too  much  cramped  in  adtion ; 
which  would  be  a  great  difcouragement 
to  activity  :  il\a  lefs  degree  were  fufficient, 
there  would  be  too  great  fcope  for  rafii 
or  remifs  conduct ;  which  would  prove 
the  bane  of  lociety.  Thefe  limits,  which 
evidently  tend  to  the  good  of  fociety,  are 
adjufted  by  the  moral  fenfe ;  which  dic¬ 
tates,  as  laid  down  in  the  fedlion  of  Re¬ 
paration,  that  the  man  who  adls  with 
forelight  of  the  probability  of  mifchief,  or 
adls  rafhly  and  uncautioully  without  fuch 
forelight,  ought  to  be  liable  for  confe- 
quences ;  but  that  the  man  who  acls  cau- 
tioully,  without  foreleeing  or  fufpedling 
any  mifchief,  ought  not  to  be  liable  for 
confequences. 

In  the  fame  fedlion  it  is  laid  down,  that 
the  moral  fenfe  requires  from  every  man, 
not  his  own  degree  of  vigilance  and  at¬ 
tention. 


tendon,  which  may  be  very  fmall,  but 
that  which  belongs  to  the  common  nature 
of  the  fpecies.  The  final  caufe  of  tnat  re¬ 
gulation  will  appear  upon  eonfidering, 
that  were  reparation  to  depend  upon  per- 
fbnal  circumitances,  there  would  be  a  ne- 
cefiity  of  enquiring  into  the  character  of 
individuals,  tneir  education,  their  manner 
of  living,  and  the  extent  of  their  under- 
ftanding  ;  which  would  render  judges  ar¬ 
bitrary,  and  luch  law-fuits  inextricable. 
But  by  affirming  the  common  nature  of 
the  fpecies  as  a  ftandard,  by  which  every 
£nan  in  confcience  judges  of  his  own  ac¬ 
tions,  law-  fuits  about  reparation  are  ren¬ 
dered  eafy  and  expeditious. 


SECT.  VIII. 

i 

Liberty  and  Necejfity  confidered  with  refpecl 
to  Morality. 


TT  Aving  in  the  foregoing  feclions  afcer- 
*■  k  tained  the  reality  of  a  moral  fenfe, 
with  its  fentiments  of  approbation  and  dis¬ 
approbation,, 
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approbation,  praife  and  blame;  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  prefent  fedlion  is,  to  ihew,  that 
thefe  fentiments  are  confident  with  the 
laws  that  govern  the  adlions  of  man  as  a 
rational  being,  In  order  to  which,  it  is 
firft  necefiary  to  explain  thele  laws ;  for 
there  has  been  '  much  controverfy  about 
them,  efpecially  among  divines  of  the  Ar- 
minian  and  Calvinift  iedls. 

Human  adlions,  as  laid  down  in  the 
firft  fedlion,  are  of  three  kinds :  one, 
where  we  adl  by  inftindl,  without  any 
view  to  confequences  ;  one,  where  we 
adl  by  will  in  order  to  produce  fome 
effect  ;  and  one,  where  we  adl  againft 
will.  With  refpedt  to  the  firft,  the  agent 
adts  blindly,  without  deliberation  or 
choice ;  and  the  external  adl  follows  ne- 
ceffarily  from  the  inllindlive  impulfe  *. 

Voluntary 


*  A  ftonechatter  makes  its  neft:  on  the  ground  or 
near  it;  and  the  young,  as  Toon  as  they  can  fhift 
for  themfelves,  leave  the  neft  inftinttively.  An  egg 
of  that  bird  was  laid  in  a  fwallow’s  neft,  fixed  to  the 
roof  of  a  church.  The  fwallow  fed  all  the  young 
equally,  without  diftinftion.  The  young  ftone- 
chatter  left  the  neft  at  the  ufual  time  before  it  could 
3y ;  and  falling  to  the  ground,  it  was  taken  up 

dead* 
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Voluntary  actions  done  with  a  view  to  an 
end,  are  in  a  very  different  condition : 
into  thefe,  defire  and  will,  enter :  delire 
to  accompliili  the  end  goes  firlt ;  the  will 
to  a <51  in  order  to  accomplilh  the  end  is 
next;  and  the  external  a(5t  follows  of  courfe. 
Delire  conlidered  as  what  influences  the 
will,  is  termed  a  motive.  Thus,  hearing 
that  my  friend  is  in  the  hands  of  robbers, 
I  burn  with  delire  to  free  him :  delire  in¬ 
fluences  my  will  to  arm  my  fervants,  and 
to  fly  to  his  relief.  Adlions  done  againft  will 
come  in  afterward. 

But  what  is  it  that  raifes  delire  ?  The 
anfwer  is  ready :  it  is  the  profpedt  of  at¬ 
taining  fome  agreeable  end,  or  of  avoid¬ 
ing  one  that  is  difagreeable.  And  if  it  be 
enquired.  What  makes  an  object  agree¬ 
able  or  difagreeable  ;  the  anfwer  is  equal¬ 
ly  ready,  that  our  nature  makes  it  fo. 


dead.  Here  is  inftinft  in  purity,  exerting  itfeif 
blindly  without  regard  to  variation  of  circumftances. 
The  fame  is  obfervable  in  our  dunghill-fowl.  They 
feed  on  worms,  corn,  and  other  feeds  dropt  on  the 
ground.  In  order  to  .difcover  their  food,  nature 
has  provided  them  with  an  inflinft  to  fcrape  with 
the  foot ;  and  the  inftinft  is  fo  regularly  exercifed, 
that  they  fcrape  even  when  they  are  fet  upon  a  heap 

of  corn. 


Certain 
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Certain  vifible  objeds  are  agreeable,  cer¬ 
tain  lounds,  and  certain  fmells:  other  ob¬ 
jeds  ot‘  thefe  fenfes  are  dilagreeable.  But 
there  we  mult  (top  ;  for  we  are  far  from 
being  fo  intimately  acquainted  with  our 
own  nature  as  to  aflign  the  caufes.  Thele 
hints  are  l'ufficient  for  my  prefent  pur- 
pole  :  if  one  be  curious  to  know  more,  the 
theory  of  defire,  and  of  agreeablenefs  and 
difa  greeablenefs,  will  be  found  in  Elements 

of  Criticifm  (a).  /<*/>  *  ''  ‘  ’  ’/ 

With  refped  to  inftindive  adions,  no 
perfon,  1  prefume,  thinks  that  there  is  any 
freedom:  an  infant  applies  to  the  nipple, 
and  a  bird  builds  a  neft,  no  lefs  necelfarily 
than  a  (tone  falls  to  the  ground.  With 
refped  to  voluntary  adions,  done  in  or¬ 
der  to  produce  Come  effed,  the  neceffity  is 
the  fame,  tho’  lefs  apparent  at  firfl  view. 
The  external  adion  is  determined  by  the 
will :  the  will  is  determined  by  defire :  and 
defire  by  what  is  agreeable  or  difagreeable. 
Here  is  a  chain  of  caufes  and  effeds,  not 
one  link  of  which  is  arbitrary,  or  under 
command  of  the  agent :  he  cannot  will  but 
according  to  his  defire :  he  cannot  defire 

(a)  Chap.  2. 
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but  according  to  what  is  agreeable  or  difa- 
greeable  in  the  objects  perceived :  nor  do 
thelc  qualities  depend  on  his  inclination  or 
fancy ;  he  has  no  power  to  make  a  beauti¬ 
ful  woman  appear  ugly,  nor  to  make  a 
rotten  carcafe  fmell  fvveetly. 

Many  good  men  apprehending  danger 
to  morality  from  holding  our  addons  to  be 
neceffary,  endeavour  to  break  the  chain 
of  cauies  and  effedts  above  mentioned, 
maintaining,  “  That  whatever  influence 
“  defire  or  motives  may  have,  it  is  the  a- 
4t  gent  himfelf  who  is  the  caufe  of  every 
“  action ;  that  defire  may  advife,  but 
,£  cannot  command ;  and  therefore  that  a 
man  is  flill  tree  to  adt  in  contradidtion 
to  deiire  and  to  the  ftrongefl:  motives." 
That  a  being  may  exifl,  which  in  every 
cafe  adts  blindly  and  arbitrarily,  without 
having  any  end  in  view,  I  can  make  a 
fhift  to  conceive :  but  it  is  difficult  for  me 
even  to  imagine  a  thinking  and  rational 
being,  that  has  afieciions  and  paflions, 
that  has  a  defirable  end  in  view,  that  can 
eafily  accomphlh  this  end;  and  yet,  after 
ail,  can  fly  off,  or  remain  at  refl,  without 
any  caufe,  reafon,  or  motive,  to  fway  it. 

If  fuch  a  whimfical  being  can  poffibly  ex¬ 
ifl, 
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ift,  I  am  certain  that  man  is  not  the  be- 

ing.  There  is  perhaps  not  a  perfon  above 

the  condition  of  a  changeling,  but  can  fay 

why  he  did  fo  and  fo,  what  moved  him, 

*  * 

what  he  intended.  Nor  is  a  (ingle  fadt 
flated  to  make  us  believe,  that  ever  a  man 
adted  againft  his  own  defire,  who  was  not 
compelled  by  external  force.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  conftant  and  univerfal  experience 
proves,  that  human  adtions  are  governed 
by  certain  inflexible  laws;  and  that  a  man 
cannot  exert  his  felf-  motive  power,  but  in 
purluance  of  fome  defire  or  motive. 

Had  a  motive  always  the  fame  influ¬ 
ence,  adtions  proceeding  from  it  would 
appear  no  lefs  neceffary  than  the  adtions 
of  matter.  The  various  degrees  of  influ¬ 
ence  that  motives  have  on  different  men  at 
the  fame  time,  and  on  the  fame  man  at 
different  times,  occafion  a  doubt  by  fug- 
gefting  a  notion  of  chance.  Some  motives 
however  have  fuch  influence,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt:  a  timid  female  has  a  phyfical 
power  to  throw  herfelf  into  the  mouth  of 
a  lion,  roaring  for  food ;  but  fhe  is  with¬ 
held  by  terror  no  lefs  effedtually  than  by 
golds:  if  fhe  fhould  rufh  upon  the  lion, 

N  2  would 
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would  not  every  one  conclude  that  fhe  was 
frantic  ?  A.  man,  tho  in  a  deep  fleep,  re** 
tains  a  phyfical  power  to  abt,  but  he  can¬ 
not  eX'.  rt  it*  A  man,  tho  desperately  in 
love,  retains  a  phyfical  power  to  refufe  the 
hand  or  his  xniftrels ;  but  he  cannot  exert 
that  power  in  contradiction  to  his  own  ar¬ 
dent  defire,  more  than  if  he  were  fa  St  a- 
lleep.  Now  if  a  Strong  motive  have  a  ne- 
celfary  influence,  there  is  no  reafon  for 
doubting,  but  that  a  weak  motive  mult 
alfo  have  its  influence,  the  fame  in  kind, 
tho’  not  in  degree.  Some  actions  indeed 
are  Strangely  irregular :  but  let  the  wildeft 
abtion  be  Scrutiniz’d,  there  will  always  be 
discovered  fome  motive  or  defire,  which, 
however  whimfical  or  capricious,  was  what 
influenced  the  perfon  to  act.  Of  two  con¬ 
tending  motives,  is  it  not  natural  to  expebt 
that  the  Stronger  will  prevail,  however 
little  its  excefs  may  be?  If  there  be  any 
doubt,  it  muft  arife  from  a  Supposition 
that  a  weak  motive  can  be  refitted  arbi¬ 
trarily.  Where  then  are  we  to  fix  the 
boundary  between  a  weak  and  a  Strong 
motive?  If  a  weak  motive  can  be  refift- 
ed,  why  not  one  a  little  Stronger,  and 
why  not  the  Strongest  ?  In  Elements  of 

CriticiSm 
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Criticifm  (a)  the  reader  will  find  many 
examples  of  contrary  motives  weighing  a- 
gainft  each  other.  Let  him  ponder  thefe 
with  the  ftridleft  attention:  his  conclufion 

will  be,  that  between  two  motives,  how- 

'  *  %  % 

ever  nearly  balanced,  a  man  has  nor  an 
arbitrary  choice,  but  mull  yield  to  the 
ftronger.  The  mind  indeed  fludluates  for 
fome  time,  and  feels  itfelf  in  a  meafure 
loofe:  at  laft,  however,  it  is  determined 
by  the  more  powerful  motive,  as  a  balance 
is  by  the  greater  weight  after  many  vibra¬ 
tions. 

Such  then  are  the  laws  that  govern  our 
voluntary  addons.  A  man  is  abfolutely 
free  to  adt  according  to  his  own  will; 
greater  freedom  than  which  is  not  concei¬ 
vable.  At  the  fame  time,  as  man  is  made 
accountable  for  his  condudt,  to  his  Maker, 
to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  himfelf,  he 
is  not  left  to  adt  arbitrarily ;  for  at  that 
rate  he  would  be  altogether  unaccount¬ 
able:  his  will  is  regulated  by  defire;  and 
defire  by  what  pleafes  or  difpleales  him. 
Where  we  are  fubjedted  to  the  will  of  an¬ 
other,  vrould  it  be  our  wifh,  that  his  will 


(a)  Chap.  2.  part  4, 
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fhould  be  under  no  regulation  ?  And 
where  we  are  guided  by  our  own  will, 
would  it  be  realonable  to  wilh,  that  it 
fhould  be  under  no  regulation,  but  be 
exerted  without  reafon,  without  any  mo¬ 
tive,  and  contrary  to  common  feme? 
Tl  ms,  with  regard  to  human  conduct, 
there  is  a  chain  of  laws  ellablifhed  by  na¬ 
ture,  no  one  link  of  which  is  left  ar¬ 
bitrary.  By  that  wife  fyftem,  man  is 
made  accountable:  by  it,  he  is  made  a  fit 
fubjeCt  for  divine  and  human  govern¬ 
ment:  by  it,  perfons  of  fagacity  forefee 
the  conduCt  of  others:  and  by  it,  the  pre- 
fcience  of  the  Deity  with  refpeCt  to  human 
aCtions,  is  clearly  eltabliihed. 

The  ablurd  figure  that  a  man  would 
make  aCting  in  contradiction  to  motives, 
fhould  be  fufficient  to  open  our  eyes  with¬ 
out  an  argument.  What  a  defpicable  fi¬ 
gure  does  a  perfon  make,  upon  whom  the 
fame  motive  has  great  influence  at  one 
time,  and  very  little  at  another?  He  is  a 
bad  member  of  fociety,  and  cannot  be 
rely’d  on  as  a  friend  or  as  an  aflociate. 
But  how  highly  rational  is  this  fuppofed 
perfon,  compared  with  one  who  can  act 
in  contradiction  to  every  motive  ?  The 

former 
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former  may  be  termed  whimfical  or  ca¬ 
pricious  :  the  latter  is  worfe ;  he  is  abfo- 
ltltely  unaccountable,  and  cannot  be  the 
fubjed  of  government,  more  than  a  lump 
of  matter  unconfcious  of  its  own  motion. 

Let  the  faculty  of  acting  be  compared 
with  that  of  reafoning  :  the  comparifon 
will  reconcile  every  unbiased  mind  to  the 
neceflary  influence  of  motives.  A  man  is 
tied  by  his  nature  to  form  conclufions  up¬ 
on  what  appears  to  him  true  at  the  time. 
This  indeed  does  not  always  lecure  him  a— 
gainft  error ;  but  would  he  be  more  fecure 
by  a  power  to  form  conclufions  contrary 
to  what  appears  true  ?  Such  a  power 
would  make  him  a  moft  abfurd  realoner. 
Would  he  be  lefs  abfiird  in  ading,  if  he 
had  a  power  to  ad  againfl:  motives,  and 
contrary  to  what  he  thinks  right  or  eli¬ 
gible  1  fo  a 61  in  that  manner,  is  incon- 
filtent  with  any  notion  we  can  form  of  a 
fenfible  being.  Nor  do  we  fuppofe  that 
man  is  fuch  a  being :  in  accounting  for 
any  adion,  however  whimfical,  we  always 
afcribe  it  to  fome  motive ;  never  once 
dreaming  that  there  was  no  motive. 

And  after  all,  where  would  be  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  fuch  an  arbitrary  power  ?  Can 
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a  rational  man  wifh  ferioufly  to  have  fuch 
a  power  ?  or  can  he  ferioufly  think,  that 
God  would  make  man  fo  whimfical  a  be¬ 
ing  ?  To  endue  man  with  a  degree  of 
felf-command  fufficient  to  refill  every 
vitious  motive,  without  any  power  to  re¬ 
fill  thofe  that  are  virtuous,  would  indeed 
be  a  valuable  gift ;  too  valuable  indeed  for 
man,  becaufe  it  would  exalt  him  to  be  an 
angel.  But  fuch  felf-command  as  to  re¬ 
fill  both  equally,  which  is  the  prefent  flip- 
pofition,  would  be  a  great  curfe,  as  it 
•would  unqualify  us  for  being  governed  ei¬ 
ther  by  God  or  by  man.  Better  far  to  be 
led  as  rational  creatures  by  the  prolpecl  of 
good,  however  erroneous  our  judgement 
may  folnetimes  be. 

While  all  other  animals  are  fuhje&ed  to 
divine  government  and  unerringly  fulfil 
their  deftination,  and  confidering  that 
man  is  the  only  terreflrial  being  who  is 
formed  to  know  his  Maker  and  to  wor¬ 
ship  him  ;  will  it  not  found  harlh  that 
he  alone  fhould  be  withdrawn  from  di¬ 
vine  government  ?  The  power  of  refilling 
the  ftrongeft  motives,  whether  of  religion 
or  of  morality,  would  render  him  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Deity. 


This 
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This  reafoning  is  too  diffufe  :  if  it  can 
be  comprehended  in  a  ftngle  view,  it  will 
make  the  deeper  impreffton.  There  may 
be  conceived  different  fyftems  for  govern¬ 
ing  man  as  a  thinking  and  rational  being. 
One  is,  That  virtuous  motives  fhould  al¬ 
ways  prevail  over  every  other  motive. 
This,  in  appearance,  would  be  the  moft 
perfect  government :  but  man  is  not  fo 
conftituted  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  doubt, 
whether  fuch  perfection  would  in  his  pre- 
fent  ftate  correfpond  to  the  other  branches 
of  his  nature  (a).  Another  fyflem  is, 
that  virtuous  motives  fometimes  prevail, 
fometimes  vitious ;  and  that  we  are  always 
determined  by  the  prevailing  motive. 
This  is  the  true  fyflem  of  nature  ;  and 
hence  great  variety  of  character  and  of 
conduct  among  men.  A  third  fyflem  is, 

That  motives  have  influence ;  but  that 

\ 

one  can  act  in  contradiction  to  every  mo¬ 
tive.  This  is  the  fyflem  1  have  been  com¬ 
bating.  Obferve  only  what  it  refolves  in¬ 
to.  How  is  an  aCtion  to  be  accounted  for 
that  is  done  in  contradiction  to  every  mo¬ 
tive  ?  It  wanders  from  the  region  of  com- 

[a]  See  book  2.  fketch  i.  at  the  end. 
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mon  fenfe  into  that  of  mere  chance.  If 
fuch  were  the  nature  of  man,  no  one 
could  rely  on  another :  a  promife  or  an 
oath  would  be  a  rope  of  land  :  the  utmoft 
cordiality  between  two  friends  would  be 
no  fecurity  to  either  againft  the  other:  the 
firfl  weapon  that  comes  in  the  way  might 
be  lethal.  Would  any  man  wifh  to  have 
been  formed  according  to  fuch  a  model  ? 
He  would  probably  wifh  to  have  been 
formed  according  to  the  model  firft  men¬ 
tioned  :  but  that  is  denied  him,  virtuous  mo¬ 
tives  fometimes  prevailing,  fometimes  vi- 
tious  ;  and  from  the  wildom  of  Providence 
we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  law  is 
of  all  the  bed:  fitted  for  man  in  his  prefent 
flare. 

To  conclude  this  branch  of  the  fubjedt : 
In  none  of  the  works  of  Providence,  as  far 
as  we  can  penetrate,  is  there  difplay’d  a 
deeper  reach  of  art  and  wildom,  than  in 
the  laws  of  adtion  peculiar  to  man  as  a 
thinking  and  rational  being.  Were  he 
left  loofe  to  a <ft  in  contradiction  to  mo¬ 
tives,  there  would  be  no  place  for  pru¬ 
dence,  forefight,  nor  for  adjufting  means 
to  an  end  :  It  could  not  be  forefeen  by 

others  what  a  man  would  do  the  next 

*  *  '  *  *  *  *  v  y* 
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hour ;  nay  it  could  not  be  forefeen  even  by 
himlelf.  Man  would  not  be  capable  of 
rewards  and  punifhments  :  lie  would  not 
be  fitted,  either  for  divine  or  for  human, 
government ;  he  would  be  a  creature  that 
has  no  refemblance  to  the  human  race. 
But  man  is  not  left  loofe;  for  tho’  he  is  at 
liberty  to  a&  according  to  his  own  will, 
yet  his  will  is  regulated  by  defire,  and  de- 
fire  by  what  pleales  and  difpleafes.  This 
connection  preferves  uniformity  of  con¬ 
duct,  and  confines  human  aCiions  within 
the  great  chain  of  caufes  and  effects.  By 
this  admirable  fyftem,  liberty  and  necef- 
fity,  Teeming  iy  incompatible,  are  made 
perfectly  concordant,  fitting  us  for  foci- 
ety,  and  for  government  both  human  and 
divine. 

Having  explained  the  laws  that  govern 
human  aCtions  ;  we  proceed  to  what  is 
chiefly  intended  in  the  prefent  feCtion, 
which  is,  to  examine  how  far  the  moral 
fentiments  handled  in  the  foregoing  fec- 
tions  are  confident  with  thefe  laws.  Let 
it  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  perception  of  a 
right  and  a  wrong  in  addons,  is  founded 
■  entirely  upon  the  moral  fenfe.  And  that 
upon  the  fame  fenle  are  founded  the  fenti- 
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ments  of  approbation  and  praife  when  a 
man  does  right,  and  of  difapprobation  and 
blame  when  he  does  wrong.  Were  we 
dertitute  of  the  moral  fenfe,  right  and 
wrong,  praife  and  blame,  would  be  as  little 
under  hood  as  colours  are  by  one  born 
blind 

The  formidable  argument  urged  to 
prove  that  our  moral  fentiments  are  in— 
confident  with  the  fuppofed  neceffary  in¬ 
fluence  of  motives,  is  what  follows.  “  If 
“  motives  have  a  neceflary  influence  on 
our  actions,  there  can  be  no  good  rea- 
“  fon  to  praife  a  man  for  doing  right,  nor 
to  blame  him  for  doing  wrong.  What 

*  In  an  intricate  fubjeft  like  the  prefent,  great 
care  fliould  be  taken  to  avoid  ambiguities.  The 
term  praife  has  two  different  fignifications :  in  one 
fenfe  it  is  oppoied  to  blame,  in  another,  to  dif- 
praife .  In  the  former  fenfe  it  expreffes  a  moral  fen- 
timent :  in  the  latter,  it  exprelTes  only  the  approving 
any  object  that  pleales  me.  I  praife  one  man  for 
his  candour,  and  blame  another  for  being  a  double- 
dealer.  Thefe,  both  of  them,  imply  will  and  inten¬ 
tion.  I  praife  a  man  for  being  acute  ;  but  for  be¬ 
ing  dull,  I  only  difpraife  him.  I  praife  a  woman 
for  beauty  ;  but  blame  not  any  for  uglinefs,  I  only 
difpraife  them.  None  of  thefe  particulars  imply 
will  or  intention. 

\ 
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“  foundation  can  there  be  either  for  praife 
«  or  blame,  when  it  was  not  in  a  man’s 
“  power  to  have  added  otherwife.  A  man 
“  commits  murder,  inftigated  by  a  fud- 
“  den  fit  of  revenge  :  why  fhould  he  be 
“  punilhed,  if  he  adled  neceflarily,  and 
“  could  not  refill  the  violence  of  the  paf- 
“  fion  ?”  Here  it  is  fuppoled,  that  a  power 
of  refinance  is  eflential  to  praile  and  blame. 
But  upon  examination  it  will  be  found, 
that  this  fuppofition  has  not  any  fupport 
in  the  moral  fenfe,  nor  in  reafon,  nor  in 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

With  refpedt  to  the  firfi,  the  moral 
fenfe,  as  we  have  feen  above,  places  inno¬ 
cence  and  guilt  and  conlequently  praife 
and  blame,  entirely  upon  will  and  inten¬ 
tion.  The  connection  between  the  motive 
and  the  a&ion,  io  far  from  diminilhing, 
enhances  the  praife  or  blame.  The  great¬ 
er  influence  a  virtuous  motive  has.  the 
greater  is  the  virtue  of  the  a&or,  and  the 
more  warm  our  praife.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  greater  influence  a  vitious  mo¬ 
tive  has,  the  greater  is  the  vice  of  the  adl- 
or,  and  the  more  violently  do  we  blame 
him.  As  this  is  the  cardinal  point,  i  wifh 
to  have  it  confidered  in  a  general  view. 

It 


It  is  efiential  both  to  human  and  divine 
government,  that  the  influence  of  motives 
fliould  be  neceflary.  It  is  equally  eflen— 
tial,  that  that  neceflary  influence  fliould 
not  have  the  efFedt  to  leflen  guilt  in  the 
eftimation  of  men.  To  fulfil  both  ends, 
guilt  is  placed  by  the  moral  fenfe  entirely 
upon  will  and  intention  :  a  man  accor¬ 
dingly  blames  himfelf  for  doing  mifchief 
willingly  and  intentionally,  without  once 
confidering  whether  he  adted  necefiarily 
or  not.  And  his  lentiments  are  adopted 
by  all  the  world:  they  pronounce  the  fame 
fentence  of  condemnation  that  he  himfelf 
does.  A  man  put  to  the  torture,  yields 
to  the  pain,  and  with  bitter  reludtance 
reveals  the  fecrets  of  his  party  :  another 
does  the  fame,  yielding  to  a  tempting 
bribe.  The  latter  only  is  blamed  as  guil¬ 
ty  of  a  crime  ;  and  yet  the  bribe  perhaps 
operated  as  ftrongly  on  the  latter,  as  tor¬ 
ture  did  on  the  former.  But  the  one  was 
compelled  reluctantly  to  reveal  the  fecrets 
of  his  party  ;  and  therefore  is  innocent : 
the  other  adted  willingly,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  great  fum  of  money  ;  and  therefore 
is  guilty. 

With  refpedt  to  reafon,  I  obferve,  that 

the 
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the  moral  fenfe  is  the  only  judge  in  this 
controverfy,  not  the  faculty  of  reafon.  I 
fhould  however  not  be  afraid  of  a  fen- 
tence  again!!  me,  were  reafon  to  be  the 
judge.  For  would  not  reafon  didlate,  that 
the  lefs  a  man  wavers  about  his  duty, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  lefs  influence  va¬ 
rious  motives  have,  the  more  praife-wor- 
thy  he  is  ;  and  the  more  blame  able,  the 
lefs  influence  virtuous  motives  have. 

Nor  are  we  led  by  common  fenfe  to  dif¬ 
fer  from  reafon  or  from  the  moral  fenfe. 
A  man  commits  murder,  overcome  by  a 
fudden  fit  of  revenge  which  he  could  not 
refill; :  do  we  not  refleft,  even  at  firfl  view, 
that  the  man  did  not  defire  to  refill ;  and 
that  he  would  have  committed  the  mur¬ 
der,  tho’  he  had  not  been  under  any  ne- 
ceflity  ?  a  perfon  of  plain  underflanding 
will  lay,  What  lignifies  it  whether  the 
criminal  could  refill  or  no,  when  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  murder  wittingly  and  willing¬ 
ly  ?  A  man  gives  poifon  privately  out  of 
revenge.  Does  any  one  doubt  of  his  guilt, 
when  he  never  once  repented  ;  tho’  after 
adminiftering  the  poifon  it  no  longer  was 
in  his  power  to  draw  back.  ?  A  man  may 

be  guilcy  and  blame- worthy,  even  where 

there 
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there  is  external  compulfion  that  he  can¬ 
not  refill.  With  fword  in  hand  1  run 
to  attack  an  enemy  :  my  foot  flipping,  I 
fall  headlong  upon  him,  and  by  that  ac¬ 
cident  the  fword  is  pufh’d  into  his  body. 
The  external  aft  was  not  the  effeft  of 
Will,  but  of  accident :  but  my  intention 
was  to  commit  murder,  and  1  am  guilty. 
All  men  acknowledge,  that  the  Deity  is 
necelfarily  good.  Does  that  circumftance 
detraft  from  his  praife  in  common  ap- 
prehenfion  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  merits 
from  us  the  higheft  praife  on  that  very 

account. 

It  is  commonly  faid,  that  there  can  be 
no  virtue  where  there  is  no  ftruggle.  Vir¬ 
tue,  it  is  true,  is  bell  known  from  a 
ftruggle  i  a  man  who  has  never  met  with 
a  temptation,  can  be  little  confident  of  his 
virtue.  But  the  obfervation  taken  in  a 
ft  rift  fenfe,  is  undoubtedly  erroneous.  A 
man,  tempted  to  betray  his  trull,  wavers  ; 
but  after  much  doubting  refufes  at  lalt  the 
bribe.  Another  hefitates  not  a  moment, 
but  rejefts  the  bribe  with  dildain  :  duty  is 
obftinate,  and  will  not  fuffer  him  even  to 
deliberate.  Is  there  no  virtue  in  the  lat- 
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ter  ?  Undoubtedly  more  than  in  the  for¬ 
mer. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  praife 
and  blame  red  ultimately  upon  the  difpo- 
fition  or  frame  of  mind  *.  Nor  is  it  ob¬ 
vious,  that  a  power  to  ad  againd  motives, 
could  vary  in  any  degree  theie  moral  fen- 
timents.  When  a  man  commits  a  crime* 
let  it  be  fuppoled  that  he  could  have  re¬ 
dded  the  prevailing  motive.  Why  then 
did  he  not  refill:,  inftead  of  bringing  up¬ 
on  himfelf  lhaine  and  mifery  ?  The  an- 
fwer  mud  be,  for  no  other  can  be  given, 
that  his  difpofition  is  vicious,  and  that 
he  is  a  detedable  creature.  Further,  it 
is  not  a  little  difficult  to  conceive,  how 
a  man  can  rend  a  prevailing  motive,  with¬ 
out  having  any  thing  in  his  mind  that 
fliould  engage  him  to  refill  it.  But  letting 
that  pafs,  1  make  the  following  fuppofi- 


*  Malice  and  refentment,  tho*  commonly  joined 
together*  have  no  refemblance  but  in  producing 
inifchiefi  Malice  is  a  propenfity  of  nature  that  o- 
perates  deliberately  without  paiHon  :  refentment  is 
a  pafilon  to  which  even  good-natured  people  are 
fubje£h  A  malicious  character  is  efleemed  much 
more  vitious  than  one  that  is  irafcible.  Does  not 


this  (hew,  that  virtue  and  vice  confift  more  in  dif¬ 
pofition  than  in  aftion  ? 
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tion.  A  man  is  tempted  by  avarice  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  bribe  :  if  he  refift  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  duty,  he  is  led  by  the  prevailing 
motive :  if  he  refift  without  having  any 
reafon  or  motive  for  refitting,  I  cannot 
difcover  any  merit  in  fuch  refinance:  it 
i'eems  to  relolve  into  a  matter  of  chance 
or  accident,  whether  he  refift  or  do  not 
refill.  Where  can  the  merit  lie  of  refitt¬ 
ing  a  vitious  motive,  when  refiftance  hap¬ 
pens  by  mere  chance  ?  and  where  the  de¬ 
merit  of  refitting  a  virtuous  motive,  when 
it  is  owing  to  the  fame  chance  ?  if  a  man, 
actuated  by  no  principle,  good  or  bad, 
and  having  no  end  or  purpofe  in  view, 
fh  oidd  kill  his  neighbour,  1  fee  not  that 
he  would  be  more  accountable,  than  if  he 
had  a  died  in  his  ileep,  or  were  mad. 

Human  punilhments  are  perfedtly  con¬ 
fident  with  the  neceflary  influence  of  mo¬ 
tives,  without  l'uppofing  a  power  to  with- 
Hand  them  If  it  be  urged,  That  a  man 
ought  not  to  be  punifhed  for  committing 
a  crime  when  he  could  not  refid  :  the  an- 
fwer  is,  That  as  he  committed  the  crime 
intentionally  and  with  his  eyes  open,  he 
is  guilty  in  his  own  opinion,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  all  men.  Here  is  a  juft  foun¬ 
dation 
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dation  for  punifhment.  And  its  utility  is 
great ;  being  intended  to  deter  people 
from  committing  crimes.  The  dread  of 
punifhment  is  a  weight  in  the  fcale  on  the 
fide  of  virtue,  to  counterbalance  vitious 
motives. 

The  final  caufe  of  this  branch  of  our 
nature  is  admirable.  If  the  neceffary  in¬ 
fluence  of  motives  had  the  effect  either  to 
letTen  the  merit  of  a  virtuous  action,  or 
the  demerit  of  a  crime,  morality  would  be 
totally  unhinged.  The  mod;  virtuous  action 
would  of  all  be  the  leaft  worthy  of  praife  ; 
and  the  mo  ft  vitious  be  of  all  the  leaft  wor¬ 
thy  of  blame.  Nor  would  the  evil  flop 
there :  inftead  of  curbing  inordinate  paf- 
fions,  we  fhould  be  encouraged  to  indulge 
them,  as  an  excellent  excufe  for  doing: 
wrong.  Thus,  the  moral  fentiments  of 
approbation  and  difapprobation,  of  praife 
and  blame,  are  found  perfectly  confiflent 
with  the  laws  above  mentioned  that  govern 
human  a6tions,  without  neceflity  of  recur¬ 
ring  to  an  imaginary  power  of  adting  a- 
gainft  motives. 

The  only  plaufible  objection  I  have  met 
with  againft  the  foregoing  theory,  is  the 
remorfe  a  man  feels  for  a  crime  he  fud- 
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denly  commits,  and  as  fuddenly  repents 
of.  During  a  fit  of  bitter  remorie  for  ha¬ 
ving  flain  my  favourite  fervant  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  paflion,  without  juft  provocation,  I 
accufe  myfelf  for  having  given  way  to  paf- 
fion ;  and  acknowledge  that  l  could  and 
ought  to  have  refrained  it.  Here  we  find 
remorfe  founded  on  a  fyftem  directly  oppo- 
fite  to  that  above  laid  down  ;  a  fyftem  that 
acknowledges  no  neceffary  connection  be¬ 
tween  an  action  and  its  motive;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  fuppofes  that  it  is  in  a  man’s 
power  to  refill  his  paflion,  and  that  he 
ought  to  refill  it.  What  fhall  be  faid  up¬ 
on  this  point  ?  Can  a  man  be  a  neceffary 
agent,  when  he  is  confcipus  of  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  is  fenfible  that  he  can  act  in 
contradiction  to  motives  ?  This  objec¬ 
tion  is  ftrong  in  appearance;  and  would 
be  invincible,  were  we  not  happily  relie¬ 
ved  of  it  by  a  doctrine  laid  down  in  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Criticifm  (a)  concerning  the  ir¬ 
regular  influence  of  paflion  on  our  opi¬ 
nions  and  fentiments.  Upon  eximina- 
tion,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  prefent 
cafe  may  be  added  to  the  many  examples 
there  given  of  that  irregular  influence. 

(a)  Chap.  2.  part 

In 
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In  a  peevilh  fit,  1  take  exception  at  fome 
flight  word  or  gefture  of  my  friend,  which 
I  interpret  as  if  he  doubted  of  my  vera¬ 
city.  I  am  inftandy  in  a  flame  :  in  vain 
he  protefts  that  he  had  no  meaning,  for 
impatience  will  not  fufler  me  to  lillen.  I 
bid  him  draw,  which  he  does  with  reluc¬ 
tance;  and  before  he  is  well  prepared,  I 
give  him  a  mortal  wound.  Bitter  remorfe 
and  anguifh  fucceed  inftandy  to  rage. 
4‘  What  have  I  done  ?  i  have  murdered 
“  my  innocent,  my  belt  friend ;  and  yet 
<f  I  was  not  mad  —  with  that  hand  I  did 
“  the  horrid  deed ;  why  did  not  I  rather 
u  turn  it  agaii  ft  my  own  heart  ?”  Here 
every  impreflion  of  neceflity  vanifhes  :  my 
mind  informs  me  that  1  was  abfolutely  free, 
and  that  1  ought  to  have  fmothered  my 
paflion.  I  put  an  oppofite  cafe.  A  brutal 
fellow  treats  me  with  great  indignity,  and 
proceeds  even  to  a  blow.  My  paflion  rifes 
beyond  the  poflibility  of  reftraint :  I  can 
fcarce  forbear  fo  long  as  to  bid  him  draw; 
and  that  moment  I  ftab  him  to  the  heart. 
I  am  forry  for  having  been  engaged  with 
a  ruffian  ;  but  have  no  contrition  nor  re- 
morle.  in  this  cafe,  I  never  once  dream 
Shat  I  could  have  refilled  the  impulfe  of 
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paflion :  on  the  contrary,  my  thoughts 
and  words  are,  “That  flefh  and  blood 
**  could  not  bear  the  affront ;  and  that  I 
“  muft  have  been  branded  for  a  coward, 
“  had  1  not  done  what  I  did.”  In  rea¬ 
lity,  both  actions  were  equally  neceflary. 
Whence  then  opinions  and  fentiments  fb 
oppofite  to  each  other  ?  The  irregular  in¬ 
fluence  of  paflion  on  our  opinions  and  fen¬ 
timents,  will  folve  the  queftion.  All  vio¬ 
lent  paflions  are  prone  to  their  own  grati¬ 
fication.  A  man  who  has  done  an  adtion 
that  he  repents  of  and  that  afledts  him 
with  anguilh,  abhors  himfelf,  and  is  o- 
dious  in  his  own  eyes  :  he  wifhes  to  find 
himfelf  guilty ;  and  the  thought  that  his 
guilt  is  beyond  the  poflibility  of  excufe, 
gratifies  the  paflion.  In  the  firft  cafe  ac¬ 
cordingly,  remorfe  forces  upon  me  a  con¬ 
viction  that  I  might  have  reftrained  my 
paflion,  and  ought  to  have  reftrained  it. 
I  will  not  give  way  to  any  excufe;  be- 
caufe  in  a  fevere  fit  of  remorfe,  it  gives  me 
pain  to  be  excufed.  In  the  other  cafe,  as 
there  is  no  remorfe,  things  appear  in  their 

I 

true  light  without  difguife.  To  illuftrate 
this  reafoning,  I  obferve,  that  paflion 
warps  my  judgement  of  the  adtions  of  o-* 

thers, 
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thers,,  as  well  as  of  my  own.  Many  ex¬ 
amples  are  given  in  the  chapter  above 
quoted  *  join  to  thefe  the  following.  My 
fervant  aiming  at  a  partridge,  happens  to 
{hoot  a  favourite  fpaniel  eroding  the  way 
unfeen.  Inflamed  with  anger,  I  ftorm  at 
his  rafhnefs,  pronounce  him  guilty,  and 
will  liften  to  no  excufe.  When  paflion 
fubfides,  l  become  fenflble  that  the  aCtion 
was  merely  accidental,  and  that  the  man 
is  abfolutely  innocent.  The  nurfe  over¬ 
lays  my  only  child,  the  long- expelled  heir 
to  a  great  eflate.  With  difficulty  I  refrain 
from  putting  her  to  death  :  “  The  wretch 
“  has  murdered  my  infant :  fhe  ought  to 
6i  be  torn  to  pieces.”  When  I  turn  calm, 
the  matter  appears  to  me  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  light.  The  poor  woman  is  inconfo- 
lable,  and  can  fcarce  believe  that  fhe  is  in¬ 
nocent:  flie  bitterly  reproaches  herfelf  for 
want  of  care  and  concern.  But,  upon  cool 
reflection,  both  fhe  and  1  become  fenflble, 
that  no  perfon  in  found  deep  has  any  felf- 
command,  and  that  we  cannot  be  anfwer- 
able  for  any  aCtion  of  which  we  are  not 
confcious.  Thus,  upon  the  whole,  we 
difeover,  that  any  impreffion  we  occafion- 
ally  have  of  being  able  to  aCt  in  contra¬ 
diction 
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di&ion  to  motives,  is  the  refult  of  paffion, 
not  of  found  judgement. 

The  reader  will  obferve,  that  this  fec- 
tion  is  copied  from  Effays  on  Morality 
and  Natural  Religion.  The  ground  work 
is  the  fame  :  the  alterations  are  only  in  the 
fuperftrucfure ;  and  the  fubjedt  is  abridged 
in  order  to  adapt  it  to  its  prefent  place. 
The  preceding  parts  of  the  Sketch  were 
publilhed  in  the  fecond  edition  of  the 
Principles  of  Equity.  But  as  law-books 
have  little  currency,  the  publilhing  the 
whole  in  one  effay,  will  not,  l  hope,  be 
thought  improper, 
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IEIold  it  to  be  an  intuitive  propofition* 
That  the  Deity  is  the  primary  caufe 
of  all  things  ;  that  with  confummate  wif-* 
dom  he  formed  the  great  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  he  carries  on  by  laws  fuited 
to  the  different  natures  of  animate  and  in¬ 
animate 
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animate  beings ;  and  that  thefe  laws,  pro¬ 
duce  a  reg  .ilar  chain  of  cauies  and  effedls 
in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  material  world* 
admitting  no  events  but  what  are  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  original  plan  {a).  Hence  it 
clearly  follows,  that  chance  is  excluded 
out  of  this  world,  that  nothing  can  hap¬ 
pen  by  accident,  and  that  no  event  is 
arbitrary  or  contingent.  This  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  efl'ay  quoted  ;  and,  in  my  ap- 
prehenfion,  well  founded.  But  i  cannot 
fubfcribe  to  what  follows,  “  That  we  have 
“  an  impreflion  of  chance  and  contin- 
“  gency,  which  confequently  muft  be  de- 
“  luiive.”  1  would  not  willingly  admit 
any  delation  in  the  nature  of  man,  unlefs 
it  were  made  evidem  beyond  contradic¬ 
tion  ;  and  l  now  fee  clearly,  that  the  im- 
preffion  we  have  of  chance  and  contin¬ 
gency,  is  not  delufive,  but  perfectly  con¬ 
fident  with  the  edabliihed  plan. 

The  explanation  of  chance  and  contin¬ 
gency  in  the  faid  eday,  (hall  be  given  in 
the  author’s  own  words,  as  a  proper  text 
to  reafon  upon.  “  In  our  ordinary  train 
**  of  thinking,  it  is  certain  that  all  events 

•{a)  See  Eflays  on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion* 
part  i,  efTay  3. 
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44  appear  not  to  us  as  neceflary.  A  mul- 
“  titude  of  events  feem  to  be  under  our 
“  power  to  caule  or  to  prevent ;  and  we 
“  readily  make  a  cfiftindtion  betwixt  e- 
“  Tents  that  are  necejfary ,  t.  e.  that  muft 
44  be ;  and  events  that  are  contingent ,  i.  e. 
“  that  may  be,  or  may  not  be.  This  dif- 
44  tinclion  is  void  of  truth  :  for  all  things 
“  that  fall  out  either  in  the  material  or 
“  moral  world,  are,  as  we  have  feen,  a- 
44  like  neceflary,  and  alike  the  refult  of 
44  fixed  laws.  Yet,  whatever  convidtion  a 
44  philofopher  may  have  of  this,  the  dif- 
“  tinflion  betwixt  things  neceflary  and 
“  things  contingent,  polfeffes  his  ordinary 
“  train  of  thought,  as  much  as  it  poflefles 
“  the  moft  illiterate.  We  atfl  univerfally 
“  upon  that  diftinclion  :  nay  it  is  in  truth 
“  the  caule  of  all  the  labour,  care,  and  in- 
**  duftry,  of  mankind.  I  illuftrate  this 
44  dodlrine  by  an  example.  Conftant  ex- 
44  perience  hath  taught  us,  that  death  is 
“  a\  neceflary  event.  The  human  frame 
44  is  not  made  to  laft  for  ever  in  its  pre- 
44  fent  condition ;  and  no  man  thinks  of 
“  more  than  a  temporary  exiftence  upon 
44  this  globe.  But  the  particular  time  of 
44  our  death  appears  a  contingent  event. 
,,  “  However 
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“  However  certain  it  be,  that  the  time 
“  and  manner  of  the  death  of  each  indi- 
“  vidual  is  determined  by  a  train  of  pre- 
“  ceding  caufes,  and  is  no  lefs  fixed  than 
“  the  hour  of  the  fun’s  rifing  or  letting  ; 
“  yet  no  perfon  is  affected  by  this  doc- 
“  trine.  In  the  care  of  prolonging  life, 
“  we  are  directed  by  the  fuppofed  contin- 
<c  gency  of  the  time  of  death,  which,  to 
^  a  certain  term  of  years,  we  confider  as 
“  depending  in  a  great  meafure  on  onr- 
“  felves,  by  caution  againft  accidents,  due 
“  ufe  of  food,  exercife,  &c.  Thefe  means 
“  are  profecuted  with  the  fame  diligence 
“  as  if  there  were  in  fadt  no  neceflary 
<c  train  of  caufes  to  fix  the  period  of  life. 
“  In  fhort,  whoever  attends  to  his  own 
“  practical  ideas,  whoever  reflects  upon 
“  the  meaning  of  the  following  words 
“  which  occur  in  all  languages,  of  things 
“  pojjible,  contingent ,  that  are  in  our  pozver 
“  to  caufe  or  prevent ;  whoever,  1  fay,  re- 
“  fledts  upon  thefe  words,  will  clearly  fee, 
“  that  they  fugged  certain  perceptions  or 
45  notions  repugnant  to  the  dodtrine  above 
“  eftabliflied  of  univerfal  neceility.” 

In  order  to  fhow  that  there  is  no  repug¬ 
nance,  I  begin  with  defining  chance  and 

Qj2  contingency^ 
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contingency.  The  former  is  applied  to  e- 
vents  th-it  have  happened;  rhe  latter  to 
future  events.  When  we  fay  a  thing  has 
happened  by  chance ,  we  fu rely  do  not  mean 
that  chance  was  thecaufe;  for  no  perfon  ever 
imagined  that  chance  is  a  thing  that  can 
a<5t,  and  by  acfting  produce  events :  we 
only  mean,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
caufe,  and  that,  for  ought  we  fee,  it  might 
have  happened  or  not  happened,  or  have 
happened  differently.  Aiming  at  a  bird, 
I  fhoot  by  chance  a  favourite  fpaniel:  the 
meaning  is  not,  that  chance  killed  the 
dog,  but  that  as  to  me  the  dog’s  death 
was  accidental.  With  refpect  to  contin¬ 
gency  ,  future  events  that  are  variable  and 
the  caufe  unknown,  are  laid  to  be  contin- 
gent;  changes  of  the  weather,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  whether  it  will  be  froft  or  thaw  to¬ 
morrow,  whether  fair  or  foul.  In  a  word, 
chance  and  contingency  applied  to  events, 
mean  not  that  fuch  events  happen  with¬ 
out  any  caufe,  but  only  that  we  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  caufe. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  in  human  nature  as  a  fenfe  that 
any  thing  happens  without  a  caufe  :  fuch 
a  fenfe  would  be  grofsly  dclufive.  It  is 

indeed 
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indeed  true,  that  our  fenfe  of  a  caufe  is 
not  always  equally  diftindt :  with  relpedl 
to  an  event  that  happens  regularly,  luch 
as  fummer,  winter,  rifing  or  fetting  of 
the  fun,  we  have  a  diftindt  fenfe  of  a 
caufe :  our  fenfe  is  lefs  diftindt  with  re- 
fpedt  to  events  lefs  regular,  luch  as  al¬ 
terations  of  the  weather ;  and  extremely 
indiftindt  with  refpedl  to  events  that  iel- 
dom  happen,  and  that  happen  without 
any  known  caufe.  But  with  refpedt  to 
no  event  whatever  does  our  fenfe  of  a 
caufe  vanifh  altogether,  and  give  place 
to  a  fenfe  of  things  happening  without  a 
caufe. 

Chance  and  contingency  thus  explained, 
fugged  not  any  perception  or  notion  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  dodtrine  of  univerfal  ne~ 
ceflity  ;  for  my  ignorance  of  a  caufe,  does 
dot,  even  in  my  own  apprehenfion,  ex¬ 
clude  a  caufe.  Defcending  to  particulars, 
I  take  the  example  mentioned  in  the  text, 
namely,  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  my 
death.  Knowing  that  my  life  depends  in 
fome  meafure  on  myfelf,  1  ufe  all  means 
to  preferve  it,  by  proper  food,  exercife, 
and  care  to  prevent  accidents.  Nor  is 
there  any  delufion  here.  I  am  moved  to 
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ule  thefe  means  by  the  defire  I  have  to 
live  :  thefe  means  accordingly  prove  effec¬ 
tual  to  carry  on  my  prefen t  exiftence  to  the 
appointed  period  ;  and  in  that  view  are  fo 
many  links  in  the  great  chain  of  caufes 
and  effects  A  burning  coal  falling  from 
the  grate  upon  the  floor,  wakes  me  from  a 
found  flecp.  1  ftart  up  to  extinguifh  the 
fire.  The  motive  is  irrefifiible  :  nor  have 
1  re-i Ion  to  refill,  were  it  in  my  power;  for 
I  confider  the  extinction  of  the  fire  by  my 
hand,  to  be  one  of  the  means  chofen  by 
Providence  for  prolonging  my  life  to  its 
deflined  period. 

Were  there  a  chain  of  caufes  and  effects 
effabhlhed  entirely  independent  on  me, 
and  were  my  life  in  no  meafure  under  my 
own  power,  it  would  indeed  be  fruitlefs 
for  me  to  act;  and  the  abfurdity  of  know¬ 
ingly  acting  in  vain,  would  be  a  prevail¬ 
ing  motive  for  remaining  at  reft.  Upon 
that  fuppofition,  the  ignava  ratio  of  Chry- 
fippus  might  take  place  ;  cm  Ji  pareamusy 
■nihil  umnino  ag  am  ns  in  vita  *.  But  1  act 
neceflarily  when  influenced  by  motives ; 
and  i  have  110  realon  to  lorbear,  confider- 

*  “  The  indolent  principle ;  which  if  we  were  tp 
c*  follow,  we  fhould  do  nothing  in  life/5 
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ing  that  my  actions,  by  producing  their 
intended  effects,  contribute  to  carry  on  the 
great  chain. 


PART  II. 

Progrefs  of  Morality. 

HAving  unfolded  the  principles  of  mo¬ 
rality,  the  next  ftep  is,  to  trace  out 
its  gradual  progrefs,  from  its  infancy  a- 
mong  favages  to  its  maturity  among  po- 
lifhed  nations.  The  hiftory  of  opinions 
concerning  the  foundation  of  morality, 
falls  not  within  my  plan  ;  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  relieved  from  an  article  that  is  exe¬ 
cuted  in  perfection  by  more  able  hands  (a). 

An  animal  is  brought  forth  with  every 
one  of  its  external  members  ;  and  com¬ 
pletes  its  growth,  not  by  production  of 
any  new  member,  but  by  addition  of  mat¬ 
ter  to  thofe  originally  formed.  The  fame 
holds  with  refpect  to  internal  members  ; 

(a)  Dr  Cudworth  and  Dr  Smith, 
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the  fenfes,  for  example,  inltinCts,  powers 
and  faculties,  principles  and  propenfities  : 
thefe  are-  coeval  with  the  individual,  and 
are  gradually  unfolded,  fome  early,  fome 
late.  The  external  fenfes,  being  neceflary 
for  felf-prefervation,  foon  arrive  at  matu¬ 
rity.  Some  internal  fenfes,  of  order  for 
example,  of  propriety,  of  dignity,  of  grace, 
being  of  no  ule  during  infancy,  are  not 
only  flow  in  their  progrefs  toward  matu¬ 
rity,  but  require  much  culture.  Among 
favages  they  are  fcarce  perceptible. 

The  moral  fenfe,  in  its  progrefs,  differs 
from  thofe  laft  mentioned  ;  being  fre¬ 
quently  difeovered,  even  in  childhood.  It 
is  however  flow  of  growth,  and  feldom 
arrives  at  perfection  without  culture  and 
experience. 

The  moral  fenfe  not  only  ripens  gra¬ 
dually  with  the  other  internal  fenfes  men¬ 
tioned,  but  from  them  acquires  force  and 
additional  authority  :  a  favage  makes  no 
difficulty  to  kill  an  enemy  in  cold  blood  : 
bloody  fcenes  are  familiar  to  him,  and  his 
moral  fenfe  is  not  fufficiently  vigorous  to 
give  him  compunction.  The  aCtion  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  different  light  to  a  perfon  of  de¬ 
licate  feelings ;  and  accordingly,  the  moral 
'  fenfe 
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fenfe  has  much  more  authority  over  thole 
who  have  received  a  refined  education, 
than  over  favages. 

It  is  pleafant  to  trace  the  progrefs  of 
morality  in  members  of  a  polilhed  nation. 
Objeds  of  external  fenfe  make  the  firft 
impreffions;  and  from  them  are  derived  a 
flock  of  fimple  ideas.  Affedion,  accom¬ 
panying  ideas,  is  firft  direded  to  particu¬ 
lar  objeds,  fuch  as  my  father,  my  bro¬ 
ther,  my  companion.  The  mind,  open¬ 
ing  by  degrees,  takes  in  complex  objeds, 
fuch  as  mv  country,  my  religion,  the  go¬ 
vernment  under  which  I  live;  and  theie 
all’o  become  objeds  of  affedion.  Our  con- 
nedions  multiply ;  and  the  moral  fenfe, 
acquiring  ftrength  as  the  mind  opens,  re¬ 
gulates  our  duty  to  every  conneded  objed. 
Objeds  of  hatred  multiply  as  well  as  ob¬ 
jeds  of  affedion,  and  give  full  fcope  to 
diffocial  pafiions,  the  molt  formidable  an- 
tagonifts  that  morality  has  to  encounter. 
But  nature  hath  provided  a  remedy :  the 
perfon  who  indulges  malice  or  revenge,  is 
commonly  the  greateft  fufferer  by  the  in¬ 
dulgence:  men  become  wife  by  experi¬ 
ence,  and  have  more  peace  and  fatisfadion 
in  foftering  kindly  affedion;  ftormy  paf- 
Vql.  IV.  R  lions 
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lions  are  fubdued,  or  brought  under  rigid 

difcipline ;  and  benevolence  triumphs  o- 

% 

ver  felfilhnefs.  We  refine  upon  the  plea- 
lures  of  fociety:  we  learn  to  fubrnit  our 
opinions :  we  affedt  to  give  preference  to 
others ;  and  readily  fall  in  with  whatever 
fweetens  fiocial  intercourfe:  we  carefully 
avoid  caufes  of  difcord ;  and  overlooking 
trivial  offences,  we  are  fatisfied  with  mo¬ 
derate  reparation,  even  for  grofs  injuries. 

A  nation  from  its  original  favage  Hate, 
grows  to  maturity  like  the  individuals  a- 
bove  defcribed,  and  the  progrefs  of  mo¬ 
rality  is  the  fame  in  both.  The  favage 
(late  is  the  infancy  of  a  nation,  during 
which  the  moral  fenfe  is  feeble,  yielding 
to  cuftora,  to  imitation,  to  paffion.  But 
a  nation,  like  a  member  of  a  polilhed  fo- 
ciety,  ripens  gradually,  and  acquires  a 
tafte  in  the  fine  arts,  with  acutenefs  of 
fenfe  in  matters  of  right  and  wrong.  Ha¬ 
tred  and  revenge,  the  great  obftacles  to 
moral  duty,  raged  without  control,  while 
the  privilege  of  avenging  wrongs  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  individuals  (a).  But  hatred  and 
revenge  yielded  gradually  to  the  pleafures 
of  fociety,  and  to  the  growing  authority 

(a)  See  liiftorical  Law  trails,  trail  1. 
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of  the  moral  fenfe;  and  benevolent  affec¬ 
tions  prevailed  over  diffocial  paffions.  In 
that  comfortable  period,  we  hear  no  moie 
of  cruelty  as  a  national  character .  on  the 
contrary,  the  averlion  we  have  to  an  ene¬ 
my,  is  even  in  war  exercifed  with  mode¬ 
ration.  Nor  do  the  ftormy  paffions  ever 
again  revive ;  for  alter  a  nation  begins  to 
decline  from  its  meridian  height,  the  paf¬ 
fions  that  prevail  are  not  of  the  violent 
kind,  but  felfifh,  timorous,  and  deceitful. 

Morality  however  has  not  to  this  day 
arrived  to  fuch  maturity,  as  to  operate 
between  nations  with  equal  fleadinefs  and 
vigour,  as  between  individuals.  Ought 
this  to  be  regretted  as  an  imperfection  in 
our  nature  ?  I  think  not :  had  we  the 
fame  compunction  of  heart  for  injuring  a 
nation  as  for  injuring  an  individual,  and 
were  injuftice  equally  blameable  as  to 
both ;  war  would  ceafe,  and  a  golden  age 
enfue,  than  which  a  greater  misfortune 
could  not  befal  the  human  race  (a). 

In  the  progrefs  from  maturity  to  a  de¬ 
clining  date,  a  nation  differs  widely  from 
an  individual.  Old  age  puts  an  end  to 

{a)  Book  2.  Iketch  i, 
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the  latter:  there  are  many  caufes  that 
weaken  the  former;  but  old  age  is  none 
of  them,  if  it  be  not  in  a  metaphorical 
fenfe.  Riches,  felftfhnefs,  and  luxury, 
ai  e  the  difeafes  that  weaken  profperous 
nations:  thefe  difeafes,  following  each  o- 
ther  in  a  train,  corrupt  the  heart,  de¬ 
throne  the  moral  fenfe,  and  make  an  a- 
narchy  in  the  foul:  men  flick  at  no  ex¬ 
pence  to  purchafe  pleafure;  and  they  flick 
at  no  vice  to  fupply  that  expence. 

buch  are  the  outlines  of  morality  in  its 
progrefs  from  birth  to  burial ;  and  thefe 
outlines  I  purpofe  to  fill  up  with  an  in¬ 
duction  of  particulars.  Looking  back  to 
the  commencement  of  civil  fociety,  when 


no  wants  were  known  but  thofe  of  nature, 
a  >d  when  fuch  wants  were  amply  provi¬ 
ded  for;  we  find  individuals  of  t  ie  fame 
tribe  living  innocently  and  cordially  toge¬ 
ther  :  they  had  no  irregular  appetites,  nor 
any  ground  for  ft  rife.  In  that  Rate,  mo¬ 
ral  principles  joined  their  influence  with 
that  of  national  affedlion,  to  fecure  indi¬ 
viduals  from  harm.  Savages  accordingly, 
who  have  plenty  of  food  and  are  Ample 
in  habitation  and  cloathing,  feldom  tranfl- 
grefs  the  rules  of  morality  within  their 

own 
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own  tribe.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  com- 
pofed  his  hiftory  recently  after  Cselar’s  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Britain,  lays,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  dwelt  in  mean  cottages  covered 
with  reeds  or  flicks  ;  that  they  were  of 
much  fincerity  and  integrity,  contented 
with  plain  and  homely  fare  ;  and  were 
ftrangers  to  the  excels  and  luxury  of  rich 
men.  In  Friezeland,  in  Holland,  and  in 
other  maritime  provinces  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  locks  and  keys  were  unknown,  till 
the  inhabitants  became  rich  by  commerce: 
they  contented  themfelves  with  bare  ne- 
ceflaries,  which  every  one  had  in  plenty. 
The  Laplanders  have  no  notion  of  theft. 
When  they  make  an  excurlion  into  Nor¬ 
way,  which  is  performed  in  the  fummer 
months,  they  leave  their  huts  open,  with¬ 
out  fear  that  any  thing  will  be  purloined. 
Formerly  they  were  entirely  upright  in 
their  only  commerce,  that  of  bartering  the 
fkins  of  wild  beafts  for  tobacco,  brandy, 
and  coarfe  cloth.  But  being  often  cheated 
by  Grangers,  they  begin  to  be  more  cun¬ 
ning.  Theft  was  unknown  among  the 
C.aribbees  till  Europeans  came  among 
them.  When  they  loft  any  thing,  they 
laid  innocently,  “  the  Chriftians  have 

“  been 
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“  been  here.”  Crantz,  defcribing  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Iceland  before  they  were  cor¬ 
rupted  by  commerce  with  Itrangers,  fays, 
that  they  lived  under  the  fame  roof  with 
their  cattle ;  that  every  thing  was  com¬ 
mon  among  them  except  their  wives  and 
children  ;  and  that  they  were  limple  in 
their  manners,  having  no  appetite  but  for 
what  nature  requires.  In  the  reign  of 
Edwin  King  of  Northumberland,  a  child, 
as  hiftorians  report,  might  have  travelled 
with  a  purfe  of  gold,  without  hazard  of 
robbery  :  in  our  days  of  luxury,  want  is 
fo  intolerable,  that  even  fear  of  death  is 
not  fufficient  to  deter  us.  All  travellers 
agree,  that  the  native  Canadians  are  per¬ 
fectly  difinterefted,  abhorring  deceit  and 
lying.  The  Californians  are  fond  ot  iron 
and  fharp  inftruments ;  and  yet  are  fo 
ftricftly  honelt,  that  carpenter-tools  left- 
open  during  night,  were  fate.  The  lavages 
of  North  America  had  no  locks  for  then- 
goods  :  they  probably  have  learned  from 
Europeans  to  be  more  circumfpeCt.  Pro¬ 
copius  bears  teftimony  (a),  that  the  Sclavi, 
like  the  Huns,  were  innocent  people,  free 
of  malice.  Plan  Carpin,  the  Pope’s  am- 

(a)  Hiftoria  Cothica,  lib.  3. 
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baflador  to  the  Cham  of  Tartary,  an¬ 
no  1 246,  fays,  that  the  Tartars  are  not  ad¬ 
dicted  to  thieving;  and  that  they  leave 
their  goods  open  without  a  lock.  Nicho¬ 
las  Damafcenus  reports  the  fame  of  the 
Celtse.  T  he  original  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland  Borneo,  expelled  by  the  Mahome¬ 
tans  from  the  fea-coaft  to  the  center  of 
the  country,  are  honeft,  induftrious,  and 
kindly  to  each  other:  they  have  fome  no¬ 
tion  of  property,  but  not  fuch  as  to  render 
them  covetous.  Pagans  in  Siberia  are  nu¬ 
merous  ;  and,  tho’  grofsly  ignorant  efpe- 
cially  in  matters  of  religion,  they  are  a 
good  moral  people.  It  is  rare  to  hear 
among  them  of  perjury,  thieving,  fraud, 
or  drunkennefs  ;  if  we  except  thofe  who 
live  among  the  Ruffian  Chriftians,  with 
whofe  vices  they  are  tainted.  Strahlen- 
berg  (a)  bears  teflimony  to  their  honefty. 
Having  employ’d  a  number  of  them  in  a 
long  navigation,  he  ilept  in  the  fame  boat 
with  men  whofe  names  he  knew  not, 
whofe  language  he  underflood  not,  and  yet 
loft  not  a  particle  of  his  baggage.  Being 
obliged  to  remain  a  fortnight  among  the 
Olliacs,  upon  the  river  Oby,  his  baggage 

(a)  Defcription  of  Ruflb,  Siberia,  &c. 
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lay  open  in  a  hut  inhabited  by  a  large  fa¬ 
mily,  and  yet  nothing  was  purloined. 
The  following  incident,  which  he  alfo 
mentions,  is  remarkable.  A  Ruffian  of 
Tobollki,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  journey, 
lodged  one  night  in  an  Oftiac’s  hut,  and 
the  next  day  on  the  road  miffed  his  purfe 
with  a  hundred  rubles.  His  landlord’s 
fon,  hunting  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
hut,  found  the  purfe,  but  left  it  there. 

i 

By  his  lather’s  order,  he  covered  it  with 
branches,  to  fecure  it  in  cafe  an  owner 
fliould  be  found.  After  three  months,  the 
Ruffian  returning,  lodged  with  the  fame 
Oftiac  ;  and  mentioning  occafionally  the 
lofs  of  his  purfe,  the  Oftiac,  who  at  firft 
did  not  recoiled!  his  face,  cry’d  out  with 
joy,  “  Art  thou  the  man  who  loft  that 
“  purfe  ?  any  fon  lhall  go  and  ffiow  thee 
<l  where  it  lies,  that  thou  may’ft  take  it 
“  up  with  thine  own  hand.”  The  Hot¬ 
tentots  (a)  have  not  the  leaft  notion  of 
theft :  tho’  immoderately  fond  of  tobacco 
and  brandy,  they  are  employ’d  by  the 
Dutch  for  tending  warehoufes  full  of  thefe 
commodities.  Here  is  an  inftance  of  pro¬ 
bity  above  temptation,  even  among  lavages 

(a)  Kolbexi,  > 
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in  the  firft  (lage  of  (bcial  life.  Some  in¬ 
dividuals  are  more  liberally  endued  than 
others  with  virtuous  principles :  may  it 
not  be  thought,  that  in  that  refpeft  nature 
has  been  more  kind  to  the  Hottentots  than 
to  many  other  tribes  ?  Spaniards,  fettled 
on  the  iea-coaft  of  Chili,  carry  on  a  com¬ 
merce  with  neighbouring  favages,  for 
bridles,  fpurs,  knives,  and  other  manu- 
fabtures  of  iron  ;  and  in  return  receive 
oxen,  horfes,  and  even  children  for  (laves. 
A  Spaniard  carries  his  goods  there  ;  and 
after  obtaining  liberty  to  difpofe  of  them, 
he  moves  about,  and  delivers  his  goods, 
without  the  lead  referve,  to  every  one 
who  bargains  with  him.  When  all  is 
fold,  he  intimates  his  departure  ;  and  e- 
very  purchafer  hurries  with  his  goods  to 
him  ;  and  it  is  not  known  that  any  one 
Indian  ever  broke  his  engagement.  They 
give  him  a  guard  to  chrry  him  fafe  out  of 
their  territory,  with  all  the  (laves,  horfes, 
and  cattle  he  has  purchafed.  The  favages 
of  Brazil  are  faithful  to  their  promifes, 
and  to  the  treaties  they  make  with  the 
Portuguele.  Upon  fome  occasions,  they 
may  be  accufed  of  error  and  wrong  judge- 
Vol,  IV.  S  ment. 
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merit,  but  never  of  injuftice  nor  of  du¬ 
plicity. 

While  the  earth  was  thinly  peopled, 
plenty  of  food,  procured  by  hunting  and 
hilling,  promoted  population  ;  but  as  po¬ 
pulation  leifens  the  ilock  of  animal  food, 
a  favage  nation,  encreaiing  in  numbers, 
mud  fpread  wider  and  wider  for  more 
game.  Thus  tribes,  at  firfl  widely  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other,  approach  gradually 
till  they  become  neighbours.  Hence  a 
new  fcene  with  refpecl  to  morality.  Dif¬ 
ferences  about  their  hunting-fields,  about 
their  game,  about  perfonal  injuries,  mul¬ 
tiply  between  neighbours  ;  and  every 
quarrel  is  blown  into  a  flame,  by  the  a- 
verfion  men  naturally  have  to  ftrangers. 
Anger,  hatred,  and  revenge,  now  find 
vent,  which  formerly  lay  latent  without 
anobjeH:  dilfocial  paflions  prevail  with¬ 
out  control,  becaufe  among  favages  mo¬ 
rality  is  no  match  for  them ;  and  cruelty 
becomes  predominant  in  the  human  race. 
Ancient  hiflory  accordingly  is  full  of  e- 
normous  cruelties ;  witnefs  the  incurfions 
of  the  northern  barbarians  into  the 
Roman  empire  ;  and  the  incurfions  of 

Cenhizcan  and  Tamerlane  into  the  fer¬ 
tile 
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tile  countries  of  Alia,  fpreading  deflruc- 
tion  with  fire  and  fword,  and  fparing  nei¬ 
ther  man,  woman,  nor  infant. 

Malevolent  paflions,  acquiring  ilrength 
by  daily  exercile  againft  perfons  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tribe,  came  to  be  vented  againft 
perfons  even  of  the  fame  tribe  ;  and  the 
privilege  long  enjoy’d  by  individuals  of 
avenging  the  wrongs  done  to  them,  be- 
ftow’d  irrefiftible  force  upon  fuch  paf- 
fions  (a).  The  hiftory  of  ancient  Greece 
prefents  nothing  to  the  reader  but  ufur- 
pations,  aflaffinations,  and  other  horrid 
crimes.  The  names  of  many  famous  for 
wickednels,  are  ftill  preferved  ;  Atreus, 
for  example,  Eteocles,  Alcmeon,  Phedra, 
Clytemneftra.  The  ftory  of  Pelops  and 
his  dependents,  is  a  chain  of  criminal 
horrors:  during  that  period,  parricide  and 
inceft  were  ordinary  incidents.  Euripides 
reprelents  Medea  vowing  revenge  againft 
her  hufband  jafon,  and  laying  a  plot  to 
poifon  him.  Of  that  infamous  plot  the 
chorus  exprefs  their  approbation,  juftify- 

mg  every  woman  who,  in  like  circum- 
ftances,  adts  the  fame  part. 

(a)  See  Hiltorica!  Law-traits,  trait  1, 

S  2 
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The  frequent  incnrfions  of  northern 
barbarians  into  the  Roman  empire,  fpred 
delblation  and  ruin  through  the  whole. 
The  Romans,  from  the  higheft  polifh  de¬ 
generating  into  favages,  atlumed  by  de¬ 
grees  the  cruel  and  bloody  manners  of 
their  conquerors;  and  the  conquerors  and 
conquered,  blended  into  one  mafs,  equal¬ 
led  the  groiTeft  barbarians  of  ancient  times 
in  ignorance  and  brutality.  Clovis,  King 
of  the  Franks,  even  alter  his  converfion  to 
Chriftianity,  alfaffinated  without  remorfe 
his  neareft  kinfman.  The  children  of  Clo- 
domir,  ann.  530,  were  alfaffinated  by  their 
two  uncles.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
Ezzelino  de  Aromano  obtained  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Padua,  by  malfacring  12,000  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  Galeas  Sforza,  Duke 
of  Milan,  was  affiffinated  ann.  1476  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Milan,  after  the  af- 
faffins  had  put  up  their  prayers  for  cou¬ 
rage  co  perpetrate  the  deed.  It  is  a  Rill 
ftronger  proof  how  low  morality  was  in 
thofe  days,  that  the  Pope  himfelf,  Sex¬ 
tus  IV.  attempted  to  affaffinate  the  two 
brothers,  Laurent  and  Julien  de  Medicis; 
chufing  the  elevation  of  the  hofl  as  a  pro¬ 
per  time,  when  the  people  would  be  bufy 

about 
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about  their  devotions.  Nay  more,  that 
very  Pope,  with  unparallelled  impudence, 
excommunicated  the  Florentines  tor  doing 
juftice  upon  the  intended  aflaffins.  The 
moft  facred  oaths  were  in  vain  employed 
as  a  fecurity  againft  that  horrid  crime. 
Childebert  II.  King  of  the  Franks,  enticed 
Magnovald  to  his  court,  by  a  tolemn  oath 
that  he  Ihould  receive  no  harm ;  and  yet 
made  no  difficulty  to  affaffinate  him  du¬ 
ring  the  gaiety  of  a  banquet.  But  thefe 
infbmces,  however  horrid,  make  no  fi¬ 
gure  compared  with  the  maffacre  of  St 
Bartholomew,  where  many  thoufands  were 
inhumanly  and  treacheroufly  butchered. 
Even  fo  late  as  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  affaffination  was  not  held  in 
every  cafe  to  be  criminal.  Many  folici- 
tous  applications  were  made  to  general 
councils  of  Chriflian  clergy,  to  declare  it 
criminal  in  every  cafe ;  but  without  fuc- 
cefs.  Ferdinand  King  of  Aragon  and  Na¬ 
varre,  after  repeated  affaffinations  and  acts 
of  perfidy,  obtained  the  appellation  of 
Great:  fo  little  authority  had  the  moral 
ienfe,  during  thefe  dark  and  fanguinary 
ages. 

But  it  is  fcarce  neceffary  to  mention 

particular 
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particular  inftances  of  the  overbearing 
power  of  malevolent  pa  (lions  during  thefe 
ages.  An  opinion,  once  univerfal,  that 
the  innocent  may  be  juftly  involved  in 
the  lame  punilhment  with  the  guilty,  is  of 
itft'lf  irrefragable  evidence,  that  morality 
form  rly  had  very  little  influence  when 
oppoied  by  revenge.  There  is  no  moral 
principle  more  evident,  than  that  punifh- 
naent  cannot  be  inflicted  with  juftice  but 
upon  the  guilty  ;  and  yet  in  Greece,  the 
involving  of  the  innocent  with  the  guilty 
in  the  lame  punilhment,  was  authorifed 
even  by  pofitive  law.  By  an  Athenian 
law,  a  man  committing  facrilege,  or  be¬ 
traying  his  country,  was  banilhed  with 
all  his  children  {a).  And  when  a  tyrant 
•was  put  to  death,  his  children  fuffered  the 
fame  fate  (b).  The  punilhment  of  treafon 
in  Macedon,  was  extended  againfl:  the  cri¬ 
minal’s  relations  (r).  Hanno,  a  citizen  of 
Carthage,  formed  a  plot  to  enflave  his 
country,  by  poifoning  the  whole  fenate  at 
a  banquet.  He -was  tortured  to  death  j  _ 

(a)  Mturfms  de  legibus  Atticis,  lib,  2.  cap.  2* 

<*)  Eod.  lib.  2.  cap.  15. 

(c)  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  6.  cap.  1 1 
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and  his  children,  with  all  his  relations, 
were  cut  off  without  mercy,  tho’  they  had 
no  acceffion  to  his  guilt.  Among  the  Ja- 
panefe,  a  people  remarkably  ferocious,  it 
is  the  practice  to  involve  children  and  re¬ 
lations  in  the  punilhment  of  capital  crimes. 
Even  Cicero,  the  chief  man  for  learning 
in  the  moll  enlightened  period  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  republic,  and  a  celebrated  moralift, 
approves  that  practice  :  “  Nec  vero  me 
fugit,  quam  fit  acerhum  parentum  fce- 
lera  filiorum  poenis  lui :  fed  hoc  prae- 
a  clare  legibus  comparatum  eft,  ut  cari- 
tas  liberorum  amiciores  parentes  reipu- 
blicse  redderet  *  In  Britain,  every 

one  knows,  that  murder  was  retaliated, 
not  only  upon  the  criminal  and  his  rela¬ 
tions,  but  upon  his  whole  clan ;  a  prac¬ 
tice  fo  common  as  to  be  diftinguilhed  by 
a  peculiar  name,  that  of  deadly  feud .  As 
late  as  the  days  of  King  Edmund,  a  law 

*  i(  I  am  fenfible  of  the  hardfhip  of  punidiing 
u  the  child  for  the  crime  of  the  parent:  this,  how- 
€t  ever,  is  a  wife  enactment  of  our  laws;  for  here- 
tC  by  the  parent  is  bound  to  the  intereft  of  the  date 

“  by  the  ftrongeft  of  all  ties,  the  affe&ion  to  his 
“  offspring.” 

f*)  Ep.  12.  ad  Brutuim 

was 
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was  made  in  England,  prohibiting  deadly 
feud,  except  between  the  relations  of  the 
perfon  murdered  and  the  murderer  himfelf. 

I  embrace  the  prefent  opportunity  to 
honour  the  Jews,  by  obferving,  that  they 
were  the  firft  people  we  read  of,  who  had 
correct  notions  of  morality  with  refpedt  to 
the  prefent  point.  The  following  law  is 
exprefs  :  “  The  fathers  fhall  not  be  put  to 
“  death  for  the  children,  neither  fhall  the 
“  children  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers  i 
every  man  fhall  be  put  to  death  for  his 
own  fin  (a).”  Amaziah,  King  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  gave  Aria  obedience  to  that  law,  in 
avenging  his  father  s  death  :  And  it 

“  came  to  pafs  as  foon  as  the  kingdom 
(t  was  confirmed  in  his  hand,  that  iie  flew 
his  fervants  which  had  flain  the  king 
“  his  father.  But  the  children  of  the 
“  murderers  he  flew  not ;  according  to 
“  that  which  is  written  in  the  book  of  the 
“  law  of  Mofes  (£).”  There  is  an  elegant 
paflage  in  Ezekiel  to  the  fame  purpofe  (c) : 
“  What  mean  ye,  that  ye  ufe  this  pro- 
“  verb  concerning  the  land  of  Ifrael,  fay- 

(<z)  Deuteronomy,  xxiv.  i6. 

(b)  2  Kings,  chap.  14,  (c)  Chap-  18. 
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“  ing,  The  fathers  have  eaten  four  grapes, 
6‘  and  the  children’s  teeth  are  fet  on  edge  ? 
“  As  I  live,  frith  the  Lord  God,  ye  {hall 
“  not  have  occafion  any  more  to  uie  this 
proverb  in  Ifrael.  The  foul  that  fin- 
“  neth,  it  fhall  die:  the  fon  lhall  not  bear 
“  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  lhall 
“  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  Ion ; 
“  the  righteoufnefs  of  the  righteous  fhall 
“  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickednefs  of 
44  the  wicked  fhall  be  upon  him.”  A- 
mong  the  Jews  however,  as  among  other 
nations,  there  are  inifances  without  num¬ 
ber,  of  involving  innocent  children  and 
relations  in  the  fame  punifhment  with  the 
guilty.  Such  power  has  revenge,  as  to 
trample  upon  confcience,  and  upon  the 
rnoft  exprefs  laws.  Infligated  with  rage 
for  Nabal’s  ingratitude,  King  David  made 
a  vow  to  God,  not  to  leave  alive  of  all  who 
pertained  to  Nabal  any  that  piifeth  againft 
the  wall.  And  it  was  not  any  compunc¬ 
tion  of  confcience  that  diverted  him  from 
his  cruel  purpofe,  but  Nabal’s  beautiful 
wife,  who  pacified  him  (a).  But  finch 
contradi&ion  between  principle  and  prac¬ 
tice,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  We  find 

(a)  1  Samuel,  chap.  25. 

Vol.  IV.  T 
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examples  of  it  in  the  laws  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  true  principle  of  punifli- 
ment  is  laid  down  in  an  edidl  of  the  Em¬ 
perors  Arcadius  and  Honorius  (ei).  “  San- 
“  cimus,  ibi  effe  pcenam,  ubi  et  noxia 
“  eft.  Propinquos,  notos,  familiares,  pro- 
“  cul  a  calumnia  lubmovemus,  quos  reos 
“  fceleris  focietas  non  facit.  Nec  enim 
“  adfinitas  vel  amicitia  nefarium  crimen 
“  admittunt.  Peccata  igitur  fuos  teneant 
“  auiftores:  nec  ulterius  progrediatur  me- 
“  tus  quam  reperiatur  delitftum.  Hoc 
“  fingulis  quibufque  judicibus  intime- 
“  tur*.”  Thefe  very  Emperors,  with  re- 
ipecft  to  treafon,  which  touched  them  near¬ 
er  than  other  crimes,  talk  a  very  different 
language.  After  obferving,  that  will  and 
purpofe  alone  without  an  ouvert  a  <51,  is 
treafon*  fubjetfting  the  criminal  to  capital 

#  <(  "We  ordain,  that  the  puniftiment  of  the  crime 
“  fhall  extend  to  the  criminal  alone.  We  hold  his 
“  relations,  his  friends,  and  his  acquaintances,  un- 
“  fufpe&ed ;  for  intimacy,  friendlhip,  or  connec- 
"  tion,  are  no  proof  or  argument  of  guilt.  The 
((  confequences  of  the  crime  fhall  purlue  only  its 
“  perpetrator.  Let  this  ftatute  be  intimated  to  all 

s*  our  judges.” 

(a)  1,  22.  Cod.  De  posnis. 

puniftiment 
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puniftiment  and  to  forfeiture  of  all  that 
belongs  to  him,  they  proceed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  (a).  “  Filii  vero  ejus,  qui- 

“  bus  vitam  Imperatoria  fpecialiter  leni- 
“  tate  concedimus,  (paterno  enim  debe- 
“  rent  perire  fupplicio,  in  quibus  paterni, 
“  hoc  eft,  hereditarii  criininis  exempla 
“  metuuntur),  a  materna,  vel  avita,  om* 
“  nium  etiam  proximorum  hereditate  ac 
“  fucceflione,  habeantur  alieni :  teftamen- 
“  tis  extraneorum  nihil  capeant:  fint  per- 
“  petuo  egentes  et  pauperes,  infamia  eos 
“  paterna  femper  comitetur,  ad  nullos 
“  prorius  honores,  ad  nulla  facramenta 
“  perve.iiant:  fint  poftremo  tales,  ut  his, 
“  perpetua  egeftate  fordentibus,  fit  et  mors 
“  folatium  et  vita  fupplicium 

Human 

(a)  1.  5.  Cod.  ad  leg.  Jul.  majeft. 

'*  “  By  a  fpecial  extenfion  of  our  Imperial  cle- 
li  mency,  we  allow  the  fons  of  the  criminal  to  live  ; 

altho’  in  ftrift  juftice,  being  tainted  with  heredi- 
€(  tary  guilt,  they  ought  to  fuffer  the  punifhment  of 
“  their  father.  But  it  is  our  will,  that  they  fhall  be 
“  incapable  of  all  inheritance,  either  from  the  mother, 
4i  the  grandfather,  or  any  of  their  kindred*,  that  they 
4t  fhall  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  inheriting  by  the 
li  teftament  of  a  flranger  ;  that  they  fhall  be  aban* 
«  doned  to  the  extreme  of  poverty  and  perpetual 
indigence  *,  that  the  infamy  of  their  father  fhall 

4*  ever  attend  them,  incapable  of  honours,  and  ex- 

T  2  “  eluded 
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Human  nature  is  not  fo  perverfe,  as 
without  veil  or  difguife  to  punifh  a  perfon 
acknowledged  to  be  innocent.  An  irre¬ 
gular  bias  of  imagination,  which  extends 
the  qualities  of  the  principal  to  its  accef- 
fories,  paves  the  way  to  that  unjuft  prac¬ 
tice  (a).  That  bias,  ftrengthened  by  in¬ 
dignation  againft  an  atrocious  criminal, 
leads  the  mind  haftily  to  conclude,  that  all 
his  connections  are  partakers  of  his  guilt. 
In  an  enlightened  age,  the  clearnefs  of 
moral  principles  fetters  the  imagination 
from  confounding  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty.  There  remain  traces  however  of 
that  bias,  tho’  not  carried  fo  far  as  mur¬ 
der.  The  fentence  pronounced  againft 
Kavilliac  for  affaffinating  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  ordains,  “  That  his  houfe  be  e- 
“  razed  to  the  ground,  and  that  no  other 
building  be  ever  eredted  upon  that 
£S  fpot.”  Was  not  this  in  imagination 
puni filing  a  houfe  for  the  proprietor’s 
crime  ?  ’* 

eluded  from  the  participation  of  religious  rites  j 
«  that  fuch,  in  fine,  fhall  be  the  mifery  of  their 
««  condition,  that  life  fhall  be  a  punilhment,  and 
ct  death  a  comfort.” 

(a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  chap,  2.  feci.  y. 

Murder 
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Murder  and  aflaffimtion  are  not  only 
deftrudlive  in  themfelves,  but,  if  poffible, 
ftill  more  deftrudfive  in  their  confequences. 
The  pradlice  of  ihedding  blood  unjuftly 
and  often  wantonly,  blunts  confcience, 
and  paves  the  way  to  every  crime.  This 
obfervation  is  verified  in  the  ancient 
Greeks:  their  cruel  and  fanguinary  cha¬ 
racter,  rendered  them  little  regardful  of 
the  ftridt  rules  of  juftice.  Right  was 
held  to  depend  on  power,  among  men  as 
among  wild  beads  :  it  was  conceived  to  be 
the  will  of  the  gods,  that  fuperior  force 
fliould  be  a  lawful  title  to  dominion ; 
“  for  what  right  can  the  weak  have  to 
“  what  they  cannot  defend  ?”  Were  that 
maxim  to  obtain,  a  weak  man  would  have 
no  right  to  liberty  nor  to  life.  That  im¬ 
pious  dodlrine  was  avowed  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  publicly  afferted  by  their  am- 
bafladors  in  a  conference  with  the  Melians, 
reported  by  Thucydides  (a).  Many  per- 
ions  adf  as  if  force  and  right  were  the 
fame  ;  but  a  barefac’d  profeffion  of  fuch  a 
doctrine  is  uncommon.  In  the  Fume— 
nifles,  a  tragedy  of  Efchylus,  Oreftes  is 
arraigned  in  the  Areopagus  for  killing  his 
[a)  Lib.  j. 
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mother.  Minerva,  prefident  of  the  court, 
decrees  in  favour  of  Oreftes :  and  for 
what  reafon  ?  “  Having  no  mother  my- 

“  ielf,  the  murder  of  a  mother  toucheth 
<s  not  me*.”  In  the  tragedy  of  Lleftra, 
Oreftes,  confulting  the  Delphic  oracle  a~ 
bout  means  to  avenge  his  father’s  murder, 
was  enjoined  by  Apollo  to  forbear  force, 
but  to  employ  fraud  and  guile.  Obedient 
to  that  injunction,  Oreftes  commands  his 
tutor  to  fpread  in  Argos  the  news  of  his 
death,  and  to  confirm  the  fame  with  a  fo- 
lemn  oath.  In  Homer,  even  the  great 
Jupiter  makes  no  difficulty  to  fend  a  lying 
dream  to  Agamemnon,  chief  of  the 
Greeks.  Diffimulation  is  recommended 
by  the  goddefs  Minerva  {a).  Ulyffes  de- 

*  Athens,  from  the  nature  of  its  government, 
as  eftablifhed  by  Solon,  was  rendered  uncapable  of 
any  regular  or  confident  body  of  laws.  In  every 
cafe,  civil  and  criminal,  the  whole  people  were 
judges  in  the  laft  refort.  And  what  fort  of  judges 
will  an  ignorant  multitude  make,  who  have  no  guide 
but  paffion  and  prejudice  ?  It  is  vain  to  make  good 
laws,  when  fuch  judges  are  the  interpreters.  Ana- 
charlis,  the  Scythian,  being  piefent  at  an  afiembly 
of  the  people,  faid,  “  It  was  lingular,  that  in  A- 
c«  thens,  wife  men  pleaded  caufes,  and  fools  deter- 
cc  mined  them.” 

(a)  OdyfTey,  book  13. 
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ckres  his  deteftation  at  vtfing  freedom  with 
truth  ( a )  :  and  yet  no  man  deals  more  in 
feigned  (lories  [b).  In  the  2 2d  book  of 
the  iliad,  Minerva  is  guilty  of  grofs  de¬ 
ceit  and  treachery  to  Hedtor.  When  he 
flees  from  Achilles,  (he  appears  to  him  in 
the  lhape  of  his  brother  Deiphobus,  ex¬ 
horts  him  to  turn  upon  Achilles,  and  pro¬ 
mises  to  aflifl:  him.  Heclor  accordingly, 
returning  to  the  fight,  darts  his  lance; 
which  rebounds  from  the  fhield  of  Achil¬ 
les,  for  by  Vulcan  it  was  made  impene- 
liable.  Hedlor  calls  upon  his  brother  for 
another  lance  ;  but  in  vain,  for  Deipho¬ 
bus  was  not  there.  The  Greeks  in  Ho¬ 
mer’s  time  mull  have  been  ftrangely  de¬ 
formed  in  their  morals,  when  fuch  a  ftory 
could  be  reliilied  *.  A  nation  begins  not 


*  Upon  the  ftory  of  Jupiter  being  deceived  by 
Juno  in  the  14th  book  of  the  Iliad,  Pope  fays, 
((  That  he  knows  not  a  bolder  fiction  in  all  anti- 


u  quity*  nor  one  that  has  a  greater  air  of  impiety.” 
Pope  it  would  feem  was  little  acquainted  with  anti¬ 
quity  :  for  fuch  adts  of  impiety  were  common  a- 
mong  the  Greeks  5  and  in  particular  the  incident 
inentioned  in  the  text,  is  not  only  more  impious, 

but  alfo  a  more  grofs  violation  of  the  laws  of  mo¬ 
rality. 

(a)  Book  14,  ib)  Book  ia.  book  k. 


to 


(£)  Book  14.  book  15, 
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to  polifh  nor  to  advance  in  morality,  till 
writing  be  common ;  and  writing  was  not 
known  among  the  Greeks  at  the  fiege  of 
Troy.  Nor  were  the  morals  of  that  peo¬ 
ple,  as  we  fee,  much  purified  for  a  long 
time  after  writing  became  common.  When 
Plautus  wrote,  the  Roman  fyftem  of  mo¬ 
rals  muft  have  been  extremely  impure. 
In  his  play  termed  Memchmi ,  a  gentleman 
of  fafhion  having  accidentally  got  into  his 
hands  a  lady’s  robe  with  a  gold  clafp ;  in- 
flead  of  returning  them  to  the  owner,  en¬ 
deavours  to  fell  them  without  fhame  or 
remorfe.  Such  a  fcene  would  not  be  en¬ 
dured  at  prefent,  except  among  pick¬ 
pockets.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Carthagi¬ 
nians  were  held  by  the  Romans  to  be  art¬ 
ful  and  cunning.  The  Romans  continued 
a  plain  people,  with  much  fimplicity  of 
manners,  when  the  nations  mentioned  had 
made  great  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  life  £ 
and  it  is  a  fad  truth,  that  morality  declines 
in  proportion  as  a  nation  poli flies.  But 
if  the  Romans  were  later  than  the  Greeks 
and  Carthaginians  in  the  arts  of  life,  they 
foon  fur  pa  fled  them  in  every  fort  of  im¬ 
morality.  For  this  change  of  manners, 

they  were  indebted  to  their  rapid  con- 

quefis. 
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quells.  The  fanguinary  difpofition  both 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  appears  from 
another  practice,  that  of  expofing  their  in¬ 
fant  children,  which  continued  till  huma¬ 
nity  came  in  home  meafure  to  prevail. 
The  pradlice  continues  in  China  to  this 
day,  the  populoufnefs  of  the  country 
throwing  a  veil  over  the  cruelty  ;  but  from 
the  humanity  of  the  Chinefe,  1  conjec¬ 
ture,  that  the  practice  is  rare.  The  Jews, 
a  cloudy  and  peevifli  tribe  much  addidted 
to  bloodlhcd,  were  niilerably  defective  in 
moral  principles.  Take  the  following  ex¬ 
amples  out  of  an  endlefs  number  recorded 
in  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Jael, 
wife  of  Heher,  took  under  her  protedlion 
Silera,  general  of  the  Canaanites,  and  en¬ 
gaged  her  faith  for  his  fecurity.  She  put 
him  treacheroufly  to  death  when  afleep  $ 
and  was  applauded  by  Deborah  the  pro- 
phetefs  for  the  meritorious  adlion  ( a ), 
lhat  horrid  deed  Would  probably  have 
appeared  to  her  in  a  different  light,  had 
it  been  committed  againfl:  Barac,  general 
of  the  Ifraelites.  David,  flying  from  Saul, 
took  refuge  with  Achilli,  King  of  Gath  ; 
and,  tho’  protected  by  that  King,  made 

(a)  Judges,  iv.  5. 
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war  againft  the  King’s  allies,  faying,  that 
it  was  againft  his  own  countrymen  of  Ju- 
dah.  “  And  David  faved  neither  man  nor 
woman  alive  to  bring  tidings  to  Gath. 
And  Achifh  believed  David,  laying,  He 
hath  made  his  people  Ifrael  utterly  to 
“  abhor  him  :  therefore  he  fhall  be  my 
“  fervant  for  ever  (#).”  This  was  a  com¬ 
plication  of  ingratitude,  lying,  and  treach¬ 
ery.  Ziba,  by  prefents  to  King  David 
and  by  defaming  his  mafter  Mephibo- 
fheth,  procured  from  the  King  a  gift  of 
his  mafter’s  inheritance ;  tho’  Mephibo- 
fheth  had  neither  trimmed  his  beard,  nor 
wafhed  his  cloaths,  from  the  day  the  King 
departed  till  he  returned  in  peace.  “  And 
it  came  to  pafs,  when  Mephibofheth 
was  come  to  Jerufalem  to  meet  the  king, 
that  the  king  laid  unto  him,  Wherefore 
wenteft  thou  not  with  me,  Mephibo- 
{heth  ?  And  he  anfwered.  My  lord,  O 
king,  my  fervant  deceived  me  ;  for  rhy 
fervant  laid,  I  will  faddle  me  an  als, 
that  1  may  ride  thereon,  and  go  to  the 
king ;  becaufe  thy  fervant  is  lame,  and 
he  hath  llandered  thy  lervant  unto  my 
lord  the  king.  But  my  lord  the  king  is 

la)  i  Samuel,  xxvii*  n« 
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“  as  an  angel  of  God :  do  therefore  what 
“  is  good  in  thine  eyes.  For  all  my  fa- 
“  ther’s  houfe  were  but  dead  men  before 
“  my  lord  the  king:  yet  didft  thou  fer 
i(  thy  fervant  among  them  that  did  eat  at 
“  thine  own  table :  what  right  therefore 
“  have  I  to  cry  any  more  unto  the  king  ??’ 
David  could  not  pofiibly  atone  for  his 
ralhnefs,  but  by  reftoring  to  Mephibo- 
Iheth  his  inheritance,  and  punifhing  Ziba 
in  an  exemplary  manner.  But  hear  the 
fentence :  “  And  the  king  faid  unto  him, 
“  Why  fpeakeft  thou  any  more  of  thy 
“  matters  ?  I  have  faid,  Thou  and  Ziba 
“  divide  the  land  (a)”  The  fame  king, 
after  pardoning  Shimei  for  curling  him, 
and  fwearing  that  he  ihould  not  die ;  yet 
upon  deathbed  enjoined  his  fon  Solomon 
to  put  Shimei  to  death :  “  Now  therefore 
“  hold  him  not  guiltlefs ;  but  his  hoary 
<*  head  bring  thou  down  to  the  grave  with 
“  blood  (£).”  1  wilh  not  to  be  mifappre- 

hended,  as  intending  to  cenfure  David  in 
particular.  If  the  bell  king  the  Jews  e- 
ver  had,  was  lo  miferably  deficient  in  mo¬ 
rality,  what  mull  be  thought  of  the  na- 

( a )  2  Samnel,  xix.  34,  ^  (5)  s  Kings,  ii.  9. 
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tion  in  general  ?  When  David  was  lurkf 
ing  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Saul,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Nabal,  who  had  a  great 
flock  of  cattle.  “  He  difcharged  his  fol- 
“  lowers,”  fiys  Jofephus  (a),  *■  either  for 
avarice,  or  hunger,  or  any  pretext 
“  whatever,  to  touch  a  fingle  hair  of 
4‘  tliem;  preaching  Hill  on  the  text  of  do¬ 
ing  juftice  to  all  men,  in  conformity  to 
u  the  will  of  God,  who  is  not  pleafed 
s‘  with  any  man  that  covets  or  lays  vio- 
“  lent  hands  on  the  goods  of  his  neigh- 
“  hour.”  Our  author  proceeds  to  acquaint 
ns,  that  Nabal  having  refilled  to  fupply 
David  with  provilions,  and  having  fent 
back  the  meflengers  with  a  fcoffing  an- 
fwer,  David  in  rage  made  a  vow,  that  he 
would  deftroy  Nabal  with  his  houle  and 
family.  Our  author  oblerves,  that  Da¬ 
vid’s  indignation  againft  Nabal,  was  not 
fo  much  for  his  ingratitude,  as  for  the  vi¬ 
rulence  of  an  infolent  outrage  againft  one 
who  had  never  injured  him.  And  what 
was  the  outrage?  It  w>as,  fays  our  au¬ 
thor,  that  Nabal  enquiring  who  the  faid 
David  was,  and  being  told  that  he  was 
one  of  the  fons  of  Jefie,  Yes,  yes,”  fays 

(.7)  Antiquities,  book  6. 
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Nabal,  “  your  run-away  fervants  look  up- 
“  on  themfelves  to  be  brave  fellows,  I 
“  warrant  you.”  Strange  loofenefs  of 
morals!  I  mean  not  David,  who  was  in 
wrath,  but  Jofephus  writing  fedately  in 
his  clofet.  He  every  where  celebrates  Da¬ 
vid  for  his  juftice  and  piety,  compofes  for 
him  the  very  warm  exhortation  mention¬ 
ed  above:  and  yet  thinks  him  not  guilty 
of  any  wrong,  in  vowing  to  break  every 
rule  of  juftice  and  humanity,  upon  fo 
flight  a  provocation  as  a  fcoffing  exprefl- 
lion,  fuch  as  no  man  of  temper  will  re¬ 
gard. 

European  nations,  who  originally  were 
fierce  and  fanguinary  like  the  Greeks  and 
Jews,  had  the  fame  cloudy  and  uncorredf 
notions  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  fcarce 
neceffary  to  give  inftances,  the  low  ftate 
of  morality  during  the  dark  ages  of  Chri- 
ftianity  being  known  to  all.  In  the  time 
of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  promifes  and  en¬ 
gagements  were  utterly  difregarded,  till 
they  were  fan&ified  by  a  folemn  oath: 
nor  were  fuch  oaths  long  regarded ;  they 
loft  their  force,  and  were  not  relied  on 
more  than  fimple  promifes.  All  faith  a- 
ffiong  men  feemed  to  be  at  an  end.  Even 

thofe 


thofe  who  appeared  the  moft  fcrupulous 
about  character,  were  however  ready  to 
grafp  at  any  fubterfuge  to  excufe  their 
breach  of  engagement.  And  it  is  a  ftili 
clearer  proof  of  felf-deceit,  that  fuch  fub- 
terfuges  were  frequently  prepared  before¬ 
hand,  in  order  to  furnilh  an  excufe.  It  was 
a  common  practice  fome  ages  ago,  to  make 
private  proteftations,  which  were  thought 
fufficient  to  relieve  men  in  confcience  from 
being  bound  by  a  folemn  treaty.  The 
Scotch  nation,  as  an  ally  of  France,  being 
comprehended  in  a  treaty  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  French  King  and  Edward  I.  of 
England,  the  latter  ratified  publicly  the 
treaty,  after  having  fecretly  protefted  be¬ 
fore  notaries  againft  the  article  that  com¬ 
prehended  Scotland.  Charles,  afterward 
Emperor  of  Germany,  during  his  minori¬ 
ty,  gave  authority  to  declare  publicly  his 
acceflion  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  between  his 
grandfather  Maximilian  and  the  King  of 
France :  but  at  the  fame  time  protefted 
privately,  before  a  notary  and  witnefles, 
“  That,  notwithftanding  his  public  ac- 
“  ceflion  to  the  faid  treaty,  it  was  not  his 
“  intention  to  be  bound  by  every  article 
“  of  it;  and  particularly,  that  the  claufe 

“  referving 
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“  referving  to  the  King  of  France  the 
“  fovereignty  of  certain  territories  in  the 
“  Netherlands,  fhould  not  be  binding.”  Is 
it  poflible  Charles  could  be  lo  blind  as  not 
to  fee,  that  fuch  a  proteflation,  if  fufHcient 
to  relieve  from  an  engagement,  muft  de- 
flroy  all  faith  among  men  ?  Francis  I.  of 
France,  while  priloner  in  Spain,  engaged 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  in  a  treaty  a- 
gainfl  the  Emperor,  fubmitting  to  very 
hard  terms  in  order  to  gain  Henry’s 
friendlhip.  The  King’s  miniflers  proteft- 
ed  privately  againft  fome  of  the  articles  ; 
and  the  protefl  was  recorded  in  the  fecret 
Tegifter  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to  ferve 
as  an  excufe  in  proper  time,  for  breaking 
the  treaty.  At  the  marriage  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scotland  to  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  the  King  of  France  ratified  every 
article  infilled  on  by  the  Scotch  parlia¬ 
ment,  for  preferving  the  independence  of 
the  nation,  and  for  fecuring  the  fucceffion 
of  the  crown  to  the  houfe  of  Hamilton ; 
confirming  them  by  deeds  in  form  and 
with  the  moft  folemn  oaths.  But  Mary 
previoufly  had  been  perfuaded  to  fubfcribe 
privately  three  deeds,  in  which,  failing 
heirs  of  her  body,  Hie  gifted  the  king¬ 
dom 
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dom  of  Scotland  to  the  King  of  France; 
declaring  all  promiles  to  the  contrary 
that  had  been  extorted  from  her  by  her 
fubjeCts,  to  be  void.  What  better  was 
this  than  what  was  praCtifed  by  Robert 
King  of  France  in  the  tenth  centuryj 
to  free  his  fubjeCts  from  the  guilt  of  per¬ 
jury  ?  They  fwore  upon  a  box  of  relics, 
out  of  which  the  relics  hacl  been  pri¬ 
vately  taken.  Correa,  a  Portuguefe  ge¬ 
neral,  made  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Pe¬ 
gu  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  each  party 
fhould  fwear  to  obferve  the  treaty,  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  facred  book  of  his  reli¬ 
gion.  Correa  fwore  upon  a  collection  of 
fongs ;  and  thought  that  by  that  vile  Itra- 
tagem  he  was  free  from  his  engagement. 
The  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  fo  loofe 
formerly,  that  a  man  was  not  reckoned 
fafe  in  his  own  houfe,  without  a  maftiff 
to  proteCt  him  from  violence.  MaftifFs 
were  permitted  even  to  thofe  who  dwelt 
within  the  king’s  forefts ;  and  to  prevent 
danger  to  the  deer,  there  was  in  England 
a  court  for  lowing  or  expeditation  of  maf- 
tives,  i.  e.  for  cutting  off  the  claws  of 
their  fore-feet  to  prevent  them  from  run¬ 
ning. 
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ning  (a).  The  trial  and  condemnation  of 
Charles  1.  in  a  pretended  court  of  juftice, 
however  audacious  and  unconffitutional, 
was  an  effort  toward  regularity  and  order. 
In  the  preceding  age,  the  king  would  have 
been  taken  off  by  afifaflination  or  poifon. 
Every  prince  in  Europe  had  an  officer, 
whofe  province  it  was  to  fecure  his  mafter 
againft:  poifon.  A  lady  was  appointed  to 
that  office  by  Queen  Elifabeth  of  England  ; 
and  the  form  was,  to  give  to  each  of  the 
fervants  a  mouthful  to  eat  of  the  dilh  he 
brought  in.  Poifon  muff;  have  been  fre¬ 
quent  in  thofe  days,  to  make  fuch  a  regu¬ 
lation  neceflary.  To  vouch  (till  more  clear¬ 
ly  the  low  ebb  of  morality  during  that  pe¬ 
riod,  feldom  it  happened  that  a  man  of 
figure  died  fuddenly,  or  of  an  unufual  dif- 
eafe,  but  poifon  -was  fufpedted.  Men  con- 
fcious  of  their  own  vitious  difpofition,  are 
prone  to  fufpedt  others.  The  Dauphin, 
fon  to  Francis  I.  of  France,  a  youth  of 
about  eighteen,  having  overheated  himfelf 
at  play,  took  a  great  draught  of  iced  wa¬ 
ter,  and  died  of  a  pleurify  in  five  days. 
The  death  was  fudden,  but  none  is  more 

Jtt  J  4» 

(tf)  Carta  de  Forefta,  cap.  6. 
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natural.  The  fufpicion  however  of  poifon 
was  univerfal ;  and  Montecuculi,  who  at¬ 
tended  the  young  prince,  was  formally 
condemned  to  death  for  it,  and  executed ; 
for  no  better  reafon,  than  that  he  had  at 
all  times  ready  accefs  to  the  prince. 

Confidering  the  low  ftate  of  morality 
where  dilfocial  paffions  bear  rule,  as  in  the 
fcenes  now  difplay’d,  one  would  require 
a  miracle  to  recover  mankind  out  of  fo 
miferable  a  ftate.  But,  as  obferved  a- 
bove  (a),  Providence  brings  order  out  of 
confufion.  The  intolerable  diftrefs  of  a 
ftate  of  things  where  a  promife,  or  even  an 
oath,  is  a  rope  of  fand,  and  where  all  are 
fet  againft  all  [b\  made  people  at  laft  fen- 
fible,  that  they  muft  either  renounce  fo- 
ciety  altogether,  or  qualify  themfelves  for 
it  by  checking  their  dilfocial  paffions. 
Finding  from  experience,  that  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  focial  affedtions  exceeds  greatly 
that  of  cruelty  and  revenge;  men  endea¬ 
voured  to  acquire  a  habit  of  felf-  com¬ 
mand,  and  of  reftraining  their  ftormy 
paffions.  The  neceffity  of  fulfilling  every 
moral  duty  was  recognifed  :  men  liftened 
to  confidence,  the  voice  of  God  in  their 


{a}  Book  2.  iketch  i, 


(b)  Hobbes. 
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hearts  :  and  the  moral  fenfe  was  cordially 
Submitted  to,  as  the  ultimate  judge  in  all 
matters  of  right  and  wrong.  Salutary 
laws  and  Heady  government  contributed 
to  perfed  that  glorious  revolution :  pri¬ 
vate  conviction  alone  would  not  have  been 
effectual,  not  at  leaft  in  many  ages. 

From  that  revolution  is  derived  what  is 
termed  the  law  of  nations ,  meaning  certain 
regulations  dictated  by  the  moral  leule  in 
its  maturity.  The  laws  of  our  nature  re¬ 
fine  gradually  as  our  nature  refines.  From 
the  putting  an  enemy  to  death  in  cold 
blood,  improved  nature  is  averfe,  tho’ 
fuch  practice  was  common  while  barbarity 
prevailed.  It  is  held  infamous  to  ule  poi- 
foned  weapons,  tho’  the  moral  fenfe  made 
little  oppofition  while  rancour  and  revenge 
were  ruling  paflions.  Averfion  to  ftran- 
gers  is  taught  to  vary  its  objed,  from 
individuals,  to  the  nation  that  is  our  ene¬ 
my  :  I  bear  enmity  againfl:  France ;  but 
diflike  not  any  one  Frenchman,  being  con- 
fcious  that  it  is  the  duty  of  fubjeds  to 
ferve  their  king  and  country  *.  In  diftri- 
buting  jultice,  we  make  no  diftindion  be¬ 
tween 

*  one  o£  our  ill-concerted  defcents  upon  France 
-  X  2  y .  during 
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tween  natives  and  foreigners  1  if  any  par— 
tialiry  be  indulged,  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
helplefs  Granger. 

But  cruelty  is  not  the  only  antagonift 
to  morality.  There  is  another,  lefs  vio¬ 
lent  inoeed,  but  more  cunning  and  un¬ 
dermining;  and  that  is  the  hoarding-ap¬ 
petite,  Before  money  was  introduced, 
that  appetite  was  extremely  faint :  in  the 
firft  ftage  of  civil  fociety,  men  are  fatif- 
fied  with  plain  neceflaries ;  and  having 
thefe  in  plenty,  they  think  not  of  pro¬ 
viding  againft  want.  But  money  is  a 
fpecies  of  property,  fo  univerfal  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  fo  permanent  in  value,  as  to 
roufe  the  appetite  for  hoarding  :  love  of 
money  excites  induftry ;  and  the  many 
beautiful  productions  of  induftry,  magni¬ 
ficent  houfes,  fplendid  gardens,  rich  gar¬ 
ments,  inflame  the  appetite  to  an  extreme. 
The  people  of  Whidah,  in  Guinea,  are 
much  addi&ed  to  pilfering.  Bozman  was 
told  by  the  king,  “  That  his  lubje&s  were 

during  the  late  war,  fignal  humanity  appeared,  in 
forbearing  to  burn  a  manufactory  of  fails  and  ropes, 
belonging  to  the  King  ;  becaufe  it  would  have  de- 
ftroy’d  an  adjoining  building  of  the  fame  kind  be¬ 
longing  to  a  private  manufacturer. 
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“  not  like  thofe  of  Ardrah,  who  on  the 
“  flighted  umbrage  will  poifon  an  Euro- 
“  pean.  This,  fays  he,  you  have  no  rea- 
“  fon  to  apprehend  here :  but  take  care 
“  of  your  goods  ;  for  fo  expert  are  my 
“  people  at  thieving,  that  they  will  fteal 
“  from  you  while  you  are  looking  on.” 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  fo  obfcured  was 
the  moral  fenfe  by  rapacity  and  avarice, 
that  robbery  on  the  highway,  and  the 
coining  falfe  money,  were  in  Germany 
held  to  be  privileges  of  great  lords.  Ci¬ 
cero  fome  where  talks  of  banditti  who  in- 
fefted  the  roads  near  Rome,  and  made 
travelling  extremely  dangerous.  In  the 
days  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  the  chro¬ 
nicle  of  Dunftable  reports,  that  the  coun¬ 
try  was  in  great  diforder  by  theft  and 
robbery,  that  men  were  not  fecure  in  their 
own  houles,  and  that  whole  villages  were 
often  plundered  by  bands  of  robbers,  tho’ 
the  kingdom  was  otherwife  at  peace. 
Many  of  the  King’s  own  houfehold  were 
found  to  be  robbers  ;  and  excufed  them- 
felves,  that  having  received  no  wages  from 
the  King,  they  were  obliged  to  rob  for 
fubfiflence.  That  perjury  was  common  in 
the  city  of  London,  especially  among  jury¬ 
men, 
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men,  makes  a  preamble  in  more  than  one 
ftatute  of  Henry  VII.  In  the  Dance  of 
Death ,  tranflated  from  the  French  in  the 
faid  king’s  reign  with  additions  adapted 
to  Englifh  manners,  a  juryman  is  intro¬ 
duced,  who,  influenced  by  bribes,  had 
frequently  given  a  falfe  verdid.  And  the 
fheriff  was  often  fufpeded  as  acceflory  to 
the  crime,  by  returning  for  jurymen  per- 
lons  of  a  bad  charader.  Carew,  in  his 

I 

account  of  Cornwall,  fays,  that  it  was  an 
ordinary  article  in  an  attorney’s  bill,  to 
charge  pro  amicitia  vicecomitis  *.  Perjury 
in  jurors  of  the  city  of  London  is  greatly 
complained  of.  Stow  informs  us,  that, 
in  the  year  1468,  many  jurors  of  that 
city  were  punifhed ;  and  papers  fixed  on 
their  heads  declaring  their  offence  of  being 
corrupted  by  the  parties  to  the  fuit.  He 
complains  of  that  corruption  as  flagrant 
in  the  reign  of  Elifabeth,  when  he  wrote 
his  account  of  London.  Fuller,  in  his 
Englifh  Worthies,  mentions  it  as  a  pro¬ 
verbial  faying,  That  London  juries  hang 
“  half,  and  lave  half.”  Grafton,  in  his 
Chronicle,  mentions,  that  the  chancellor 
of  the  Bifhop  of  London  being  indided 

#  “  For  the  friend  (hip  of  the  fheriff.” 

for 
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for  murder,  the  Bifhop  wrote  a  letter  to 
Cardinal  Wolfey,  begging  his  interpofi- 
tion  for  having  the  profecution  (lopt,  “  be- 
cauie  London  juries  were  fo  corrupted, 
“  that  they  would  find  Abel  guilty  of  the 
“  murder  of  Cain.”  Mr  Hume,  in  the 
firfi:  volume  of  his  hiftory  of  hngland 
(page  417.  edition  1762.)  cites  many  in- 
ftances  from  Madox  of  bribes  given  for 
perverting  juftice.  In  that  period,  the 
morals  of  the  low  people  were  in  other 
particulars  equally  loofe.  We  learn  from 
Strype’s  annals  (a),  that  in  the  county  of 
Somerfet  alone,  forty  perfons  were  execu¬ 
ted  in  one  year  for  robbery,  theft,  and  o- 
ther  felonies,  thirty-five  burnt  in  the  hand, 
thirty-feven  whipped,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  difcharged  tho’  mod  wicked 
and  defperate  perfons  ;  and  yet  that  the 
fifth  part  of  the  felonies  committed  in  that 
county  were  not  brought  to  trial,  either 
from  cunning  in  the  felons,  indolence  in  the 
magiftrate,  or  foolifh  lenity  in  the  people  ; 
that  other  counties  were  in  no  better  con¬ 
dition,  and  many  in  a  worfe;  and  that 
commonly  there  were  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  able-bodied  vagabonds  in  every 

(a)  VoJ.  4. 
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county,  who  lived  by  theft  and  rapine, 
Harrifon  computes,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  feventy-two  thoufand  thieves 
and  rogues  were  hanged  ;  and  that  in  E- 
lifabeth’s  time  there  were  only  hanged 
yearly  between  three  and  four  hundred  for 
theft  and  robbery.  At  prefent,  there  are 
not  forty  hanged,  in  a  year  for  thefe 
crimes.  The  fame  author  reports,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Elifabeth,  there  were  com¬ 
puted  to  be  in  England  ten  thoufand  gyp- 
lies.  In  the  year  1601,  complaints  were 
made  in  parliament,  of  the  rapine  of  the 
juftices  of  peace;  and  a  member  faid,  that 
this  magiltrate  was  an  animal,  who,  for 
half  a  dozen  of  chickens,  would  difpenfe 
with  a  dozen  of  penal  ftatutes.  The  low 
people  in  England  are  greatly  improved  in 
their  morals  fince  the  days  of  Elifabeth. 
Laying  afide  London,  there  are  few  places 
in  the  world  where  the  common  people 
are  more  orderly  and  honeft.  But  we 
mud;  not  conclude,  that  England  has 
gained  much  in  point  of  morality,  it  has 
loft  more  by  the  luxury  and  loofe  manners 
of  its  nobles,  than  it  has  gained  by  good 
diicipline  among  their  inferiors.  The  un- 

>  y 
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Scotland,  made  a  law  neceflary,  that  who¬ 
ever  intermeddled  irregularly  with  the 
goods  of  a  deceafed  perlon,  fhould  be  fub- 
je&ed  to  pay  all  his  debts,  however  ex- 
tenfive.  A  due  fubmiflion  to  legal  autho¬ 
rity,  has  in  effeCt  abrogated  that  fevere 
law ;  and  it  is  now  fcarce  ever  heard  of. 

To  control  the  hoarding-appetite,  which 
when  inflamed  is  the  bane  of  civil  lociety, 
the  God  of  nature  has  provided  two  effi¬ 
cacious  principles  ;  th<j  moral  fenle,  and 
the  lenfe  of  property.  The  hoarding -ap¬ 
petite,  it  is  true,  is ,  more  and  more  infla¬ 
med  by  beautiful  productions  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  art :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fenfes  mentioned,  arrived  at  maturity, 
have  a  commanding  influence  over  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  men ;  and,  when  cherifhed  in  a 
good  government,  are  a  fufficient  counter¬ 
balance  to  the  hoarding- appetite.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  enjoy’d  for  ages  the 
bleflings  of  good  government;  and  moral 
principles  were  among  them  carried  to  a 
greater  degree  of  refinement  than  at  pre¬ 
lent  even  in  our  courts  of  equity.  It  was 
made  the  duty  of  every  one,  to  fuccour 
thole  who  were  unjuflly  attacked  :  even 
paflengers  were  not  exempted.  A  regula- 
•  Vol,  IV.  Y  tion 
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tion  among  them,  that  a  man  could  not 
be  imprifoned  for  debt,  was  well  fuited  to 
the  tenor  of  their  laws  and  manners  :  it 
could  not  have  taken  place  but  among  an 
honeft  and  induftrious  people.  In  old 
Rome,  tho’  remarkable  for  temperance 
and  aufterity  of  manners,  a  debtor  could 
be  imprifoned,  and  even  fold  as  a  Have, 
for  payment  of  the  debt ;  but  the  Patri¬ 
cians  were  the  creditors,  and  the  poor 
Plebeians  were  held  in  woful  fubjection  *. 

The 

*  A  bankrupt  in  England  who  pays  three  fourths 
of  his  debt,  and  obtains  a  certificate  of  his  good  be¬ 
haviour,  is  difcharged  of  all  the  debts  contra&ed 
by  him  before  his  bankruptcy.  Such  regulation, 
was  perhaps  not  unfuitable  to  the  moderation  and 
frugality  of  the  period  when  it  was  made.  But  lu¬ 
xury  and  external  fhow,  have  now  become  our  ru¬ 
ling  paflions  ;  and  to  fupply  our  extravagance,  mo- 
ney  mud  be  procured  at  any  rate.  Trade  in  parti¬ 
cular  has  degenerated  into  a  fpecies  of  gaming ;  men 
venturing  their  all,  in  hopes  of  a  lucky  hit  to  ele¬ 
vate  them  above  their  neighbours.  And  did  they 
only  venture  their  own,  the  cafe  would  not  be  de¬ 
plorable  :  they  venture  all  they  can  procure  upon 
credit ;  and  by  that  means,  reduce  to  beggary  many 
an  innocent  family  :  with  refpedt  to  themfelves, 
they  know  the  word,  which  is  to  be  clear’d  from 
their  debts  by  a  certificate.  The  morals  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  indeed  at  fo  low  an  ebb,  as  to  require  the 

mod 
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The  moderation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hamburgh,  and  their  public  fpirit  kept 
in  vigour  by  a  free  government,  preferve 
morality  among  them  entire  from  taint  or 

moft  fevere  laws  againft  bankruptcy.  When  a  man 
borrows  a  film,  it  is  implied  in  the  covenant,  that 
all  his  effects  prefent  and  future  fliall  lie  open  to  the 
creditor  j  for  which  reafon,  it  is  contradictory  to 
juitice,  that  the  creditor  fhould  be  forc’d  to  difcharge 
the  debt  without  obtaining  complete  payment.  Many 
debtors,  it  is  true,  deferve  favour ;  but  it  ought  to 
be  left  to  the  humanity  of  creditors,  and  not  be 
forc’d  from  them  by  law.  A  debtor,  at  the  fame 
time,  may  be  fafely  left  to  the  humanity  of  his  cre¬ 
ditors  :  for  if  he  have  conducted  his  affairs  with 
ftriCl  integrity  and  with  any  degree  of  prudence, 
there  will  fcarce  be  found  one  man  fo  hard- hearted, 
as  to  hand  out  againft  the  laudable  and  benevolent 
intentions  of  his  fellow-creditors.  Nay,  if  he  have 
any  regard  to  character,  he  dare  not  ftand  out :  he 
would  be  held  as  a  monfter,  and  be  abhorred  by 
all  the  world.  To  leave  a  bankrupt  thus  to  the 
mercy  of  his  creditors,  would  produce  the  moft 
falutary  effeCts.  It  would  excite  men  to  be  ftriCtly 
juft  in  their  dealings,  and  put  an  end  to  gaming,  fo 
deftruCtive  to  credit  \  becaufe  mifbehaviour  in  any 
of  thefe  particulars  would  fet  the  whole  creditors 
againft  their  debtor,  and  leave  him  no  hope  of  fa¬ 
vour.  In  the  late  bankrupt-ftatute  for  Scotland, 
accordingly,  the  claufe  concerning  the  certificate  was 
wifely  left  out,  as  unfuitable  to  the  depraved  man¬ 
ners  of  the  prefent  time. 

Y  2  corruption. 
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corruption.  I  give  an  illuftrious  inftance. 
Inflead  of  a  tax  upon  trade  or  riches,  every 
merchant  puts  privately  into  the  public 
cheil,  what  he  thinks  ought  to  be  his  con¬ 
tribution  :  the  total  fum  felclorn  falls  fhort 
of  expectation  5  and  among  that  numerous 
body  of  men,  not  one  is  fufpe&ed  of  con¬ 
tributing  lefs  than  his  proportion.  But 
luxury  has  not  yet  got  footing  in  that 
city.  A  climate  not  kindly  and  a  foil  not 
fertile,  enured  the  Swils  to  temperance 
and  to  virtue.  Patriotifm  continues  their 
ruling  paftion :  they  are  fond  of  ferving 
their  country ;  and  are  honeft  and  faith¬ 
ful  to  each  other:  a  law-fuit  among  them 

is  a  wonder;  and  a  door  is  feldom  fhut 
unlefs  to  keep  out  cold. 

The  hurtful  eife&s  of  the  hoarding-ap¬ 
petite  upon  individuals,  make  no  figure 
compared  with  what  it  has  upon  the  pu¬ 
blic,  in  every  ftate  enriched  by  conqueft 
or  by  commerce ;  which  1  have  had  more 
than  one  opportunity  to  mention.  Over¬ 
flowing  riches  unequally  diftributed,  mul¬ 
tiply  artificial  wants  beyond  all  bounds : 
they  eradicate  patriotifm  :  they  fofter  lu¬ 
xury,  fenfuality,  and  felfilhnefs,  which 
are  commonly  gratified  at  the  expence 

even 
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even  of  juftice  and  honour.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  were  early  corrupted  by  opulence; 
to  which  every  thing  was  made  fubfer- 
vient.  “■  It  is  an  oracle,”  fays  the  chorus 
in  the  Agamemnon  of  Efchylus,  “  that  is 
“  not  purchased  with  money.”  During 
the  infancy  of  a  nation,  vice  prevails  from 
imbecillity  in  the  moral  fenfe:  in  the  de¬ 
cline  of  a  nation,  it  prevails  from  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  affluence. 

Jn  a  fmall  date,  there  is  commonly 
much  virtue  at  home,  and  much  violence 

abroad.  The  Romans  were  to  their  neigh- 

*  * 

hours  more  baneful  than  famine  or  pefli- 
lence;  but  their  patriotifm  produced  great 
integrity  at  home.  •  An  oath,  when  given 
to  fortify  an  engagement  with  a  fellow- 
citizen,  was  more  facred  at  Rome  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  (a).  The  cen- 
forian  office  cannot  fucceed  but, among  a 
virtuous  people ;  becaufe  its  rewards  and 
punifhments  have  no  influence  but  upon 
thofe  who  are  afhamed  of  vice  *.  As  foon 

as 

[a)  L’Efprit  des  Ioix,  liv.  8.  ch.  13. 

*  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  French  clergy 
from  the  pulpit  cenfured  public  tranfa&ipns,  and  e- 
ven  the  conduct  of  their  king,  as  our  Britifh  clergy 
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as  Afiatic  opulence  and  luxury  prevailed 
in  Rome,  felfifhnels,  lenfuality,  and  ava~ 
rice,  formed  the  charader  of  the  Romans ; 
and  the  cenlorian  power  was  at  an  end. 
Such  relaxation  of  morals  enfued,  as  to 
make  a  law  neceffary,  prohibiting  the  cu- 
ftody  of  an  infant  to  be  given  to  the  heir, 
for  fear  of  murder.  And  for  the  fame 
reafon,  it  was  held  unlawful  to  make  a 
covenant  de  hereditate  viventis.  Thefe  re¬ 
gulations  prove  the  Romans  to  have  been 
grofsly  corrupt.  Our  law  is  different  in 
both  articles ;  becaufe  it  entertains  not  the 
fame  bad  opinion  of  the  people  whom 
it  governs  *.  Domitius  Enobarbus  and 
Appius  Pulcher  were  confuls  of  Rome  in 


did  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  They  afliimed 
the  privilege  of  a  Roman  cenfor ;  but  they  were  not 
men  of  fuch  authority  as  to  do  any  good  in  a  cor¬ 
rupted  nation. 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  attor¬ 
neys  and  agents  were  fo  little  rely’d  on  for  honefty 
and  integrity,  as  to  be  disqualified  by  the  court  of  fef- 
fion  from  being  fadtors  on  the  eftates  of  bankrupts. 
(Adt  of  federunt  23d  November  1710).  At  prefent, 
the  fadtors  chofen  are  commonly  of  that  profeffion, 
writers  or  agents  ;  and  it  appears  from  experience, 
that  they  make  the  beft  fadtors.  Such  improvement 
in  morals  in  fo  Ihort  a  time,  has  not  many  parallels. 

the 
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the  699th  year ;  and  Memmius  and  Cal- 
vinus  were  candidates  for  fucceeding  them 
in  that  office.  It  was  agreed  among  thefe 
four  worthy  gentlemen,  that  they  ffiould 
mutually  affift  each  other.  The  confuls 
engaged  to  promote  the  eledion  of  Mem¬ 
mius  and  Calvinus:  and  they,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  fubfcribed  a  bond,  obliging 
themfelves,  under  a  penalty  of  about 
L.  3000  Sterling,  to  procure  three  augurs, 
who  ffiould  atteft,  that  they  were  prefent 
in  the  comitia  when  a  law  palled  invert¬ 
ing  the  confuls  with  military  command  in 
their  provinces ;  and  alfo  obliging  them¬ 
felves  to  produce  three  perfons  of  confular 
rank,  to  depofe,  that  they  were  in  the 
number  of  thofe  who  figned  a  decree 
conferring  on  the  confuls  the  ufual  pro- 
confular  appointments.  And  yet  the  law 
made  in  the  comma,  and  the  decree  in 
the  fenate,  were  pure  fidions.  Infamous 
as  this  tranfadion  was,  Memmius,  to  an- 
fwer  fome  political  purpofe,  was  not  affia- 
med  to  divulge  it  to  the  fenate.  This  fame 
Memmius,  however,  continued  to  be  Ci¬ 
cero’s  correfpondent,  and  his  profeffied 
friend.  Proh  temporal  proh  mores !  But 
the  paffion  for  power  and  riches  was  at 

that 
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that  time  prevalent ;  and  the  principles  of 

morality  were,  very  little  regarded. 

It  cannot  be  diflembled,  that  felfifh- 
nefs,  fenfuality,  and  avarice,  mull  in  Eng¬ 
land  be  the  fruits  of  great  opulence,  as  in 
every  other  country;  and  that  morality 
cannot  maintain  its  authority  againft  fuch 
undermining  antagonilb.  Cuftomhoufe- 
oaths  have  become  fo  familiar  <among  us, 
as  to  be  fwallowed  without  a  wry  face; 
and  is  it  certain,  that  bribery  and  perjury 
in  electing  parliament- members;  tare  not 
approaching  to  the  fame  cool  date?  dri 
the  infancy  of  morality,  a  promile  makes 
but  a  flight  impreflion:  to  give  it  force, 
it  is  commonly  accompanied  with  many 
ceremonies  (4;  and  in  treaties  between 
fovereigns,  even  thefe  ceremonies  ^are  not 
relied  on  without  a  folemn  oath.  When 
morality  arrives  at  -maturity,  the  oath  is 
thought  unneceflary ;  and  at  prefent,  mo- 
r a lity  is  fo  much  -on  the  decline,  that  a 
folemn  oath  is  no  more  relied  on,  than  a 
fun  pie  promile  was  originally.  :.u  Laws  have 
been  made  to  prevent  Inch  immorality, 
but  in  vain:  becaufe  none  but  patriots 
have  an  intereft  co  fupport  them;  and 

[m]  See  Hiftorical  Law  tra&s,  traft  2.  whci1 
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when  patriotifm  is  banifhed  by  corruption, 
there  is  no  remaining  fpring  in  govern¬ 
ment  to  make  them  effectual.  The  ftatutes 
made  againft  gaming,  and  againft  bribery 
and  corruption  in  elections,  have  no  au¬ 
thority  over  a  degenerate  people.  Nothing 
is  ftudied,  but  how  to  evade  the  penalties ; 
and  fuppofing  ftatutes  to  be  made  with¬ 
out  end  for  preventing  known  evafions, 
new  evafions  will  fpring  up  in  their  ftead. 
The  mifery  is,  that  fuch  laws,  if  they 
prove  abortive,  are  never  innocent  with 
regard  to  confequences ;  for  nothing  is 
more  fubverfive  of  morality  as  well  as  of 
patriotifm,  than  a  habit  of  difregarding 
the  laws  of  our  country  *. 

But 

*  Lying  and  perjury  are  not  in  every  cafe  equally 
criminal ;  at  Jeaft  are  not  commonly  reckoned  fo. 
Lying  or  perjury,  in  order  to  injure  a  man,  is  held 
highly  criminal  ;  and  the  greater  the  hurt,  the 
greater  the  crime.  To  relieve  from  punifhment, 
few  boggle  at  a  lie  or  at  perjury ;  fincerity  is  not  e- 
ven  expelled  ;  and  hence  the  practice  of  torture. 
Many  men  are  not  fcrupulous  about  oaths,  when 
they  have  no  view  but  to  obtain  juftice  to  them- 
felves  :  the  Jacobites,  that  they  might  not  be  depri¬ 
ved  of  their  privileges  as  Britifli  fubjects,  made  no 
great  difficulty  to  fwallow  oaths  to  the  prefent  go¬ 
vernment,  tho?  in  them  it  was  perjury.  It  is  dan- 
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But  pride  fometimes  happily  interpofes 
to  Item  the  tide  of  corruption.  The  poor 
are  not  afhamed  to  take  a  bribe  from  the 
rich  ;  nor  weak  hates  from  thofe  that  are 
powerful,  difguifed  only  under  the  name 
of  fubjidy  or  penfion.  Both  France  and 
England  have  been  in  the  pra&ice  of  be¬ 
en  ring  the  alliance  of  neighbouring  princes 
by  penfions ;  and  it  is  natural  in  the  mi¬ 
ni  Tiers  of  a  penfioned  prince,  to  receive  a 
gratification  for  keeping  their  mailer  to 
his  engagement.  England  never  was  at 
any  time  lo  inferior  to  France,  as  to  fuffer 
her  king  openly  to  accept  a  penfion  from 
the  French  king,  whatever  private  tranf- 
actions  might  be  between  the  kings  them- 
felves.  But  the  miniftgrs  of  England 

gerous  to  withdraw  the  fmalleft  peg  in  the  moral  e- 
difice  \  for  the  whole  will  totter'and  tumble.  Men 
creep  on  to  vice  by  degrees.  Perjury  in  order  to  fup- 
port  a  friend,  has  become  cuftomary  of  late  years  ; 
witnefs  fictitious  qualifications  in  the  electors  of  par¬ 
liament  men,  which  are  made  effectual  by  perjury: 
yet  fuch  is  the  degeneracy  of  the  prefent  times,  that 
no  man  is  the  worfe  thought  of  upon  that  account. 
We  mil  ft  not  flatter  ourfelves  that  the  poifon  will 
reach  no  farther  :  a  man  who  boggle-  not  at  perjury 
to  ferve  a  friend,  will  in  time  become  fuch  an  adept, 
ns  to  commit  perjury  in  order  to  ruin  a  friend  when 
he  becomes  an  enemy. 

thought 
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thought  it  no  difiparagement,  to  receive 
pensions  from  France.  Every  minifter  ot 
Edward  IV.  of  England  received  a  penfion 
from  Louis  XI.;  and  they  made  no  diffi¬ 
culty  of  granting  a  receipt  for  the  fum. 
The  old  Earl  of  Warwick,  fays  Commines, 
was  the  only  exception :  he  took  the  mo¬ 
ney,  but  refufed  a  receipt.  Cardinal 
Wolfey  had  a  penfion  both  from  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  from  the  King  of  France :  and 
his  mailer  Henry  was  vain  to  find  his  mi- 
niller  fo  much  regarded  by  the  firft  powers 
in  Europe.  During  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  of  his  brother  Tames,  England  made 
fo  defpicable  a  figure,  that  the  minilters 
accepted  penfions  from  Louis  XIV.  A 
king  deficient  in  virtue,  is  never  well  fer- 
ved.  King  Charles,  moft  difgracefully, 
accepted  a  penfion  from  France :  what 
fcruple  could  his  mini  Hers  have?  Britain, 
governed  by  a  king  eminently  virtuous 
and  patriotic,  makes  at  prefent  fo  great  a. 
figure,  that  even  the  loweft  minifter  would 
difdain  a  penfion  from  any  foreign  prince. 
Men  formerly  were  fo  blind,  as  not  to  fee 
that  a  penfion  creates  a  bias  in  a  minifter, 
agamft  his  mailer  and  his  country.  At 
prefent,  men  clearly  fee,  that  a  foreinn 
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penfion  to  a  minifter  is  no  better  than  a 
bribe;  and  it  would  be  held  fo  by  all  the 
world. 

In  a  nation  enriched  by  conqueft  or 
commerce,  where  lelfifh  paffions  always 
prevail,  it  is  difficult  to  flem  the  tide  of 
immorality  :  the  decline  of  virtue  may  be 
retarded  by  wholefome  regulations  ;  but 
no  regulations  will  ever  reftore  it  to  its 
meridian  vigour.  Marcus  Aurelius,  Em¬ 
peror  of  Rome,  caufed  ftatues  to  be  made 
of  all  the  brave  men  who  figured  in  the 
Germanic  war.  It  has  long  been  a  prac¬ 
tice  in  China,  to  honour  perfons  eminent 
for  virtue,  by  feafting  them  annually  at 
the  Emperor’s  expence.  A  late  Emperor 
made  an  improvement:  he  ordered  re¬ 
ports  to  be  fent  him  annually,  of  men  and 
women  who  when  alive  had  been  remark¬ 
able  for  public  fpirit  or  private  virtue,  in 
order  that  monuments  might  be  eredtecl 
to  their  memory.  The  following  report 
is  one  of  many  that  were  fent  to  the  Em¬ 
peror.  “  According  to  the  order  of  your 
4‘  Majefty,  for  eredting  monuments  to  the 
“  honour  of  women,  who  have  been  ce- 
“  lebrated  for  continence,  for  filial  piety, 
“  or  for  purity  of  manners,  the  viceroy 

“  of 
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“  of  Canton  reports,  that  in  the  town  of 
“  Sinhoei,  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
“  named  Leang ,  facrificed  her  life  to  fave 
“  her  chaftity.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of 
“  our  Emperor  Canghi,  fhe  was  dragg’d 
“  by  pirates  into  their  fhip ;  and  ha- 
“  ving  no  other  way  to  efcape  their 
“  brutal  luft,  (he  threw  herfelf  head- 
c‘  long  into  the  lea.  Being  of  opinion, 
“  that  to  prefer  honour  before  life  is 
“  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  we 
“  purpol'e,  according  to  your  Majefly’s 
“  order,  to  erect  a  triumphal  arch  for 
64  that  young  woman,  and  to  engrave 
“  her  ftory  upon  a  large  (tone,  that  it 
“  may  be  preferved  in  perpetual  remem- 
“  brance.”  At  the  foot  of  the  report  is 
written,  The  Emperor  approves.  Pity  it  is, 
that  luch  regulations  Ihould  ever  prove  a- 
bortive,  for  their  purpoie  is  excellent. 
But  they  would  need  angels  to  carry  them 
on.  Every  deviation  from  a  juil  fele&ion 
enervates  them  ;  and  frequent  deviations 
render  them  a  fubjeft  of  ridicule.  But 
how  are  deviations  to  be  prevented,  when 
men  are  the  judges  ?  Thole  who  diftri- 
bute  the  rewards  have  friends  or  flatter¬ 
ers  ;  and  thofe  of  greater  merit  will  be 
negle&ed.  Like  the  cenforian  power  in 
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Rome,  fuch  regulations,  after  many  a- 
bufes,  will  fiuk  into  contempt. 

Two  errors,  which  infefted  morality  in 
dark  times,  have  occafioned  much  inju- 
ftice  ;  and  I  am  not  certain,  that  they  are 
yet  entirely  eradicated.  The  firft  is  an  o- 
pinion,  That  an  action  derives  its  quality 
of  right  and  wrong  from  the  event,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  intention.  The  other  is, 
That  the  end  juftifies  the  means  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  That  means  otherwife  un¬ 
lawful,  may  be  lawfully  employ’d  to  bring 
about  a  good  end.  With  an  account  of 
thefe  two  errors,  I  fhall  clofe  the  prefent 
hiftorical  fketch. 

That  intention  is  the  circumftance  which 
qualifies  an  action  and  its  author,  to  be 
criminal  or  innocent,  is  made  evident  in 
the  firft  part  of  the  prefent  fketch ;  and  is 
now  admitted  to  be  fo  by  every  moral 
writer.  But  rude  and  barbarous  nations 
feldom  carry  their  thoughts  beyond  what 
falls  under  their  external  fenfes  :  they  con¬ 
clude  an  action  to  be  right  that  happens 
to  do  good,  and  an  action  to  be  wrong 
that  happens  to  do  harm ;  without  ever 
thinking  of  motives,  of  Will,  of  inten¬ 
tion,  or  of  any  circumftance  that  is  not 
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obvious  to  eye- fight.  From  many  paffa- 
ges  in  the  Old  Teftament  it  appears,  that 
the  external  a<5l  only,  with  its  confequen- 
ces,  was  regarded.  Ifaac,  imitating  his 
father  Abraham,  made  his  wife  Rebecca 
pafs  for  his  filler.  Abimelech,  King  of 
the  Philillines,  having  difcovered  the  im- 
pollure,  faid  to  Ifaac,  “  What  is  this  thou 
“  haft  done  unto  us  ?  One  of  the  people 
“  might  lightly  have  lien  with  thy  wife, 
“  and  thou  Ihouldft  have  brought  guilti- 
“  nefs  upon  us  ( a ).”  Jonathan  was  con¬ 
demned  to  die  for  tranfgreffing  a  prohi¬ 
bition  he  had  never  heard  of  (b.)  A  fin 
of  ignorance,  i.  e.  an  atflion  done  without 
ill  intention,  required  a  facrifice  of  expia¬ 
tion  (c).  Saul,  defeated  by  the  Philillines, 
fell  on  his  own  fword :  the  wound  not  be¬ 
ing  mortal,  he  prevailed  on  a  young  A- 
.malekite,  to  pull  out  the  fword,  and  to 
difpatch  him  with  it.  Jofephus  (d)  fays, 
that  David  ordered  the  criminal  to  be  de¬ 
livered  up  to  juftice  as  a  regicide. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  wavered 
greatly  about  intention,  fometimes  hold- 
ing  it  effential  to  a  crime,  and  fometimes 

(a)  Genefis,  chap.  26.  (£)  1  Samuel,  xiv.  44. 

td  X.ev;tLus,  chap.  4.  (rf)  Book  3.  of  Antiquities. 
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difregarding  it  as  a  circumftance  of  no 
mome  nt.  Of  thefe  contradictory  opinions, 
we  have  pregnant  evidence  in  the  two 
tragedies  of  Oedipus;  the  firft  taking  it 
for  granted,  that  a  crime  confifts  entirely 
in  the  external  aCf  and  its  coniequences  ; 
the  other  holding  intention  to  be  indif- 
penlahle.  Oedipus  had  killed  his  father 
Lai  us,  and  married  his  mother  Jocafta  ; 
but  without  any  criminal  intention,  being 
ignorant  of  his  relation  to  them.  And 
yet  hittory  informs  us,  that  the  gods  pu- 
nifhed  the  Thebans  with  peftilence,  for 
fuffering  a  wretch  fo  grofsly  criminal  to 
live.  Sophocles,  author  of  both  trage¬ 
dies,  puts  the  following  words  in  the 
mouth  of  Tirefias  the  prophet. 

- Know  then* 

That  Oedipus,  in  fhameful  bonds  united, 

With  thofe  he  loves,  unconfcious  of  his  guilt, 

/  • 

Is  yet  moft  guilty. 

And  that  doctrine  is  efpoufed  by  Ariftotle 
in  a  later  period  ;  who  holding  Oedipus 
to  have  been  deeply  criminal,  tho  with” 
out  intention,  is  of  opinion,  that  a  more 
proper  fubjedt  for  tragedy  never  was 

brought  upon  the  ftage.  Nay  as  a  philo- 
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fopher  he  talks  currently  of  any  involun¬ 
tary  crime.  Oreftes,  in  Euripides,  ac¬ 
knowledges  himfelf  to  be  guilty  in  killing 
his  mother ;  yet  afferts  with  the  fame 
breath,  that  his  crime  was  inevitable,  a 
neceflary  crime,  a  crime  commanded  by 
religion. 

In  Oedipus  Coloneus,  the  other  tragedy 
mentioned,  a  very  different  opinion  is 
maintained.  A  defence  is  made  for  that 
unlucky  man,  agreeable  to  found  moral 
principles;  that,  having  had  no  bad  in¬ 
tention,  he  was  entirely  innocent ;  and 
that  his  misfortunes  ought  to  be  afcribed 
to  the  wrath  of  the  gods. 

Thou  who  upbraid’d  me  thus  for  all  my  woes3 
Murder  and  inceft,  which  againd  my  will 
I  had  committed  ;  fo  it  pleas’d  the  gods. 

Offended  at  my  race  for  former  crimes. 

But  I  am  guiltlefs :  can’d  thou  name  a  fault 
Deferving  this  \  For,  tell  me,  was  it  mine, 

When  to  my  father,  Phoebus  did  declare, 

That  he  (hould  one  day  perifli  by  the  hand 
Of  his  own  child ;  was  Oedipus  to  blame, 

Who  had  no  being  then  ?  If,  born  at  length 
To  wretchednefs,  he  met  his  lire  unknown, 

And  flew  him  ;  that  involuntary  deed 
Can’d  thou  condemn  ?  And  for  my  fatal  marriage, 
Dod  thou  not  blufh  to  name  it  ?  was  not  flie 
Thy  fider,  (he  who  bore  me,  ignorant 
Vol,  IV,  A  a 
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And  guiltlefs  woman  !  afterwards  my  wife, 

And  mother  to  my  children  ?  What  fhe  did,  fhe 
did  unknowing. 

But,  not  for  that,  nor  for  my  murder’d  father, 
Have  I  deferv’d  thy  bitter  taunts  :  for,  tell  me, 
Thy  life  attack'd,  would  ft  thou  have  ftaid  to  aik 
Th?  aftaffin,  if  he  were  thy  father  ?  No  ; 

Self-love  would  urge  thee  to  revenge  the  infiftt* 
Thus  was  I  drove  to  ill  by  th’  angry  gods ; 

Th  is,  fhould  my  father’s  foul  revifit  earth, 

Himfelf  would  own,  and  pity  Oedipus. 

> 

Again,  in  the  fourth  abt,  the  following 
prayer  is  put  up  for  Oedipus  by  the  cho¬ 
rus. 

- - O  grant, 

That  not  opprefs’d  by  tort’ring  pain, 

Beneath  the  ftroke  of  death  he  linger  long  ; 

But  fvvift,  with  eafy  fteps,  defcend  to  Styx’s  drear 
abode ; 

For  he  hath  led  a  life  of  toil  and  pain  ; 

May  the  juft  gods  repay  his  undeferved  woe. 

The  audience  was  the  fame  in  both  plays. 
Did  they  think  Oedipus  to  be  guilty  in 
the  one  play,  and  innocent  in  the  other  ? 
If  they  did  not,  how  could  both  plays  be 
yelifhed  ?  if  they  did,  they  mull:  have  been 
grofsly  ftupid. 

The  ftatues  of  a  Roman  Emperor  were 
held  fb  facred,  that  to  treat  them  with  any 
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contempt  was  high  treafon.  This  ridicu¬ 
lous  opinion  was  cafried  ft)  far  out  of 
common  fenle,  that  a  man  was  held  guil¬ 
ty  of  high  treafon,  if  a  done  thrown  by 
him  happened  accidentally  to  touch  one 
of  thefe  llatues.  And  the  law  continued 
in  force  till  abrogated  by  a  refcript  of  Se- 
verus  Antoninus  {a). 

In  England,  fo  little  was  intention  re¬ 
garded,  that  cafual  homicide,  and  evert 
homicide  in  felf- defence,  were  capitally 
punilhed.  It  requires  ifrong  evidence  to 
vouch  lb  abfurd  a  lawj  and  I  have  the 
ftrongeft,  viz  the  ad  520  Henry  111.  cap. 
26.  converting  the  capital  punifhment  in¬ 
to  a  forfeiture  of  moveables.  The  fame 
abfurdity  continued  much  longer  to  be 
law  in  Scotland.  By  ad  19.  pari.  1649, 
renewed  ad  2 2.  pari.  1661,  the  capital 
punilhment  is  converted  to  imprifonment^ 
or  a  fine  to  the  wife  and  children.  In  a 
period  io  late  as  the  Relloration,  flrange 
blindnefs  it  was  not  to  be  fenfible,  that 
homicide  in  felf  defence,  being  a  lawful 
ad  j uilified  by  the  ftrideil  rules  of  mo¬ 
rality,  lubjeds  not  a  man  to  punilhment, 

(a)  1.  5,  ad  leg.  juh  Majeft. 
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more  than  the  defending  his  property  a- 
gamft  a  robber;  and  that  cafual  homicide, 
meaning  homicide  committed  innocently 
without  ill  intention,  may  fubjedt  him  to 
reparation,  but  never  to  any  punifhment, 
mild  or  fevere. 

The  Jefuits  in  their  dodlrines  feem  to 
reft  on  the  external  act,  difregarding  in- 
tention.  It  is  with  them  a  matter  of  per¬ 
fect  indifference,  from  what  motive  men 
obey  the  laws  of  God  ;  confequently  that 
the  fervice  of  thofe  who  obey  from  fear  o£ 
punifhment,  is  no  lefs  acceptable  to  the 
Deity,  than  of  thofe  who  obey  from  a 
principle  of  love. 

The  other  error  mentioned  above,  is, 
That  the  end  juflifies  the  means.  In  de¬ 
fence  of  that  propofition,  it  is  urged,  that 
the  character  of  the  means  is  derived 
from  the  end ;  that  every  adtion  muft  be 
right  which  contributes  to  a  good  end ; 
and  that  every  action  mufl  be  wrong 
which  contributes  to  an  ill  end.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  reafoning,  it  is  right  to 
affaflinate  a  man  who  is  a  declared  or 
concealed  enemy  to  his  country.  It  is 
right  to  rob  a  rich  man  in  order  to  relieve 

a  perfon  in  want.  What  becomes  then  of 
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property,  which  by  all  is  held  inviolable  ? 
It  is  totally  unhinged.  The  propofition 
then  is  untenible  as  far  as  light  can  be 
drawn  from  reafon.  At  the  lame  time, 
the  tribunal  of  reafon  may  be  juftly  de¬ 
clined  in  this  cafe.  Reafon  is  the  only 
touchftone  of  truth  and  falfehood  :  but  the 
moral  fenfe  is  the  only  touchftone  of  right 
and  wrong.  And  to  maintain,  that  the 
qualities  of  right  and  wrong  are  difcover- 
able  by  realon,  is  no  lefs  abfurd  than  that 
truth  and  falfehood  are  dilcoverable  by  the 
moral  fenfe.  The  moral  fenfe  didfates, 
that  on  no  pretext  whatever  it  is  lawful  to 
do  an  adt  of  injuftice,  or  any  wrong  (a): 
and  men,  conicious  that  the  moral  fenfe 
governs  in  matters  of  right  and  wrong, 
fubmit  implicitly  to  its  dictates.  Influen¬ 
ced  however  by  the  reafoning  mentioned, 
men,  during  the  nonage  of  the  moral  fenfe, 
did  wrong  currently  in  order  to  bring  a- 
bout  a  good  end ;  witnefs  pretended  mi¬ 
racles  and  forged  writings,  urged  without 
referve  by  every  fedt  of  Chriftians  againft 
their  antagonifts.  And  I  am  forry  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  error  is  not  entirely  eradi- 

ft?)  See  the  firft  part  of  this  Sketch?  Se£.  3,  at  the  end. 
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cated  t  miffionaries  employed  in  convert— 
ing  infidels  to  the  true  faith,  are  little  fcru- 
pulous  about  the  means  :  they  make  no 
difficulty  to  feign  prodigies  in  order  to 
convert  thole  who  are  not  moved  by  argu¬ 
ment.  Such  pious  frauds  tend  to  fap  the 
very  foundations  of  morality. 
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Principles  and  Progrefs  of  Theology . 

AS  no  other  fcience  can  vie  with  the¬ 
ology,  either  in  dignity  or  import¬ 
ance,  it  juflly  claims  to  be  a  favourite  ftu- 
dy  with  every  perfon  endued  with  true  tafle 
and  folid  judgement.  From  the  time  that 
writing  was  invented,  natural  religion  has 
employ’d  pens  without  number;  and  yet 
in  no  language  is  there  found  a  com  edted 
hiftory  of  it.  Hie  preftnt  work  will  only 
admit  a  flight  fketch  :  which  1  fhall  glory 
in,  however  imperfeci,  if  it  excite  any  one 
of  fuperior  talents  to  undertake  a  complete 
hiftory. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Exijlence  of  a  Deity. 


HpHat  there  exift  beings,  one  or  many, 
powerful  above  the  human  race,  is  a 
propofition  univerfally  admitted  as  true,  in 
all  ages,  and  among  all  nations.  I  boldly 
call  it  univerfal,  notwithflanding  what  is, 
reported  of  fome  grofs  favages ;  for  reports 
that  contradict  what  is  acknowledged  to 
be  general  among  men,  require  more  able 
vouchers  than  a  few  illiterate  voyagers. 
Among  many  favage  tribes,  there  are  no 
words  but  for  objeds  of  external  fenfe:  is 
it  furprifing,  that  fuch  people  are  inca¬ 
pable  to  exp  refs  their  religious  perceptions, 
or  any  perception  of  internal  fenfe  ?  and 
from  their  filence  can  it  be  fairly  prefu¬ 
med,  that  they  have  no  fuch  perception  *  ? 

The 


*  In  the  language  even  of  Peru,  there  is  not  a 
word  for  expreffing  an  abftract  idea,  fuch  as  time, 
endurance ,  fpace ,  exijlence ,  jubjiance ,  matter ,  body • 

It  is  no  lefs  defective  in  expreffing  moral  ideas,  fuch 

as 
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The  convidion  that  men  have  of  fuperior 
powers  in  every  country  where  there  are 
words  to  exprefs  it,  is  fo  well  vouched, 
that  in  fair  reafoning  it  ought  to  be  taken 
for  granted  among  the  few  tribes  where 
language  is  deficient.  Even  the  grofleft 
idolatry  affords  evidence  of  that  convic¬ 
tion.  No  nation  can  be  fo  brutifh  as  to 
worfhip  a  flock  or  a  ftone,  merely  as  fuch : 
the  vifible  objed  is  always  imagined  to  be 
connected  with  fome  invifible  power  ;  and 
the  worfhip  paid  to  the  former,  is  as  re- 
prefenting  the  latter,  or  as  in  fome  man¬ 
ner  conneded  with  it.  Every  family  a- 
mong  the  ancient  Lithuanians,  entertain¬ 
ed  a  real  ferpent  as  a  houfehold  god  ;  and 
the  fame  pradice  is  at  prelent  univerfal  a- 
mong  the  negroes  in  the  kingdom  of  Whi- 
dah  :  it  is  not  the  ferpent  that  is  worfhip- 
ped,  but  fome  deity  imagined  to  refide  in 
it.  The  ancient  Egyptians  were  not  idiots, 
to  pay  divine  honours  to  a  bull  or  a  cat, 

as  virtue ,  jujlice>  gratitude ,  liberty .  The  Yameos, 
a  tribe  on  the  river  Oroonoko  deferibed  by  Conda- 
mine,  ufe  the  word  poettarraroincouroac  to  exprefs 
the  number  three,  and  have  no  word  for  a  greater 
number.  The  Brafilian  language  is  nearly  as  bar¬ 
ren. 

Vol.  IV, 
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as  fuch  :  the  divine  honours  were  paid  to 
a  deity,  as  rending  in  thefe  animals.  The 
fun  is  to  man  a  familiar  object :  being  fre¬ 
quently  obfcured  by  clouds,  and  totally 
eclipfed  during  night,  a  favage  naturally 
conceives  it  to  be  a  great  fire,  fometimes 
flaming  bright,  fometimes  obfcured,  and 
fometimes  extinguiihed.  Whence  then 
fun  -worlhip,  once  univerfal  among  fa- 
vages  ?  Plainly  from  the  fame  caule  :  it 
is  not  properly  the  fun  that  is  worlhipped, 
but  a  deity  who  is  fuppofed  to  dwell  in 
that  luminary. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  our 
conviction  of  fuperior  powers  has  been 
long  univerfal,  the  important  quefiion  is, 
From  what  caufe  it  proceeds.  A  convic¬ 
tion  fo  univerfal  and  fo  permanent,  can¬ 
not  proceed  from  chance  ;  but  mult  have 
a  caufe  operating  conflantly  and  invaria^ 
bly  upon  all  men  in  all  ages.  Philofo- 
phers,  who  believe  the  world  to  be  eternal 
and  felf-exiftent,  and  imagine  it  to  be  the 
only  deity  tho’  without  intelligence,  en¬ 
deavour  to  account  for  our  conviction  of 
fuperior  powers,  from  the  terror  that 
thunder  and  other  elementary  convulfions 
raife  in  favagesj  and  thence  conclude  that 

fuch 
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fuch  belief  is  no  evidence  of  a  deity.  Thus 
Lucretius, 

Prieterea,  cui  non  animus  formidine  divum 
Contrahitur  ?  cui  non  conripunt  membra  pavore., 
Fulminis  horribili  cum  piaga  torrida  tellus 
Conti  emit,  et  magnum  percurrunc  murmura 
cesium  *  [a)  ? 

And  Petronius  Arbiter, 

Primus  in  orbe  deos  fecit  timor:  ardua  coslo 
Fulmina  quum  caderent  difeuffaque  mcenia  flam^ 
mis, 

Atque  ictus  Hagraret  Athos  f. 

it  will  readily  be  yielded  to  thele  gentle-* 
men,  that  favages,  grofsly  ignorant  of 
caufes  and  effeds,  are  apt  to  take  fright 
at  every  unulual  appearance,  and  to  think 
that  feme  malignant  being  is  the  caufe. 

*  What  man  can  boaft  that  firm  undaunted  foul, 
That  hears,  unmov’d,  when  thunder  fhakes  the 
pole  *, 

Nor  Ihrinks  with  fear  of  an  offended  pow’r, 

When  lightnings  flalh,  and  ftorms  and  tempefts 
roar  ? 

f  When  dread  convulfions  rock’d  the  laboring  earth. 
And  livid  clouds  firft  gave  the  thunder  birth, 
Inftin&ive  fear  within  the  human  breaft 
Ihe  fir  ft  ideas  of  a  God  imprefs’d, 

00  Fib*  5. 
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And  if  they  mean  only,  that  the  firfl  per¬ 
ception  of  deity  among  favages  is  occa- 
fioned  by  fear,  1  heartily  fublcribe  to  their 
opinion.  But  if  they  mean,  that  fuch 
perceptions  proceed  from  fear  folely,  with¬ 
out  having  any  other  caufe,  I  with  to  be 
informed  from  what  fource  is  derived  the 
belief  we  have  of  benevolent  deities.  Fear 
cannot  be  the  fource  :  and  it  will  be  feen 
anon,  that  tho’  malevolent  deities  were 
firfl  recognifed  among  favages,  yet  that 
in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  the  exiftence  of 
benevolent  deities  was  univerfally  believed. 
The  fiuft  is  certain  ;  and  therefore  fear  is 
not  the  foie  caufe  of  our  believing  the  ex¬ 
iftence  of  fuperior  beings. 

It  is  befide  to  me  evident,  that  the  be¬ 
lief  even  of  malevolent  deities,  once  uni- 
verfal  among  all  the  tribes  of  men,  cannot 
be  accounted  for  from  fear  folely.  I  ob- 
ferve,  firfl,  That  there  are  many  men,  to 
whom  an  eclipfe,  an  earthquake,  and  e- 
ven  thunder,  are  unknown  :  Egypt,  in 
particular,  tho’  the  country  of  luperfti- 
tion,  is  little  or  not  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  two  latter ;  and  in  Peru,  tho’  its  go¬ 
vernment  was  a  theocracy,  thunder  is  not 

known.  Nor  do  fuch  appearances  flrike 

terror 
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terror  into  every  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  them.  The  univerfality  of  the  be¬ 
lief,  muft  then  have  fome  caufe  more  u- 
niverfal  than  fear.  1  obferve  next,  That 
if  the  belief  were  founded  folely  on  fear, 
it  would  die  away  gradually  as  men  im¬ 
prove  in  the  knowledge  of  caules  and  ef- 
fedls :  inftrudt  a  favage,  that  thunder,  an 
eclipfe,  an  earthquake,  proceed  from  na¬ 
tural  caufes,  and  are  not  threatenings  of 
an  incenfed  deity  j  his  fear  of  malevolent 
beings  will  vanilh;  and  with  it  his  belief 
in  them,  if  founded  folely  on  fear.  Yet 
the  diredt  contrary  is  true :  in  proportion 
as  the  human  underftanding  ripens,  our 
conviction  of  fuperior  powers,  or  of  a  De¬ 
ity,  turns  more  and  more  firm  and  autho¬ 
ritative  ;  which  will  be  made  evident  in 
the  chapter  immediately  following. 

Philofophers  of  more  enlarged  views  and 
of  deeper  penetration,  may  be  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  operations  of  nature  and 
the  government  of  this  world,  which  loud¬ 
ly  proclaim  a  Deity,  may  be  fufficient  to 
account  for  the  univerfal  belief  of  fuperior 
powers.  And  to  give  due  weight  to  the 
argument,  I  (hall  relate  a  converfation  be¬ 
tween  a  Greenlander  and  a  Danifh  mif¬ 
fionary, 
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fionary,  mentioned  by  Crantz  in  his  hi- 
dory  of  Greenland.  “  It  is  true,”  fays 
the  Greenlander,  “  we  were  ig  lorant 
“  Heathens,  and  knew  little  of  a  God, 
“  till  you  came.  But  you  mult  not  ia.a- 
“  gine,  that  no  Greenlander  thinks  about 
“  thefe  things.  A  kajak  (a),  with  all  its 
44  tackle  and  implements,  cannot  exiit  but 
44  by  the  labour  of  man;  and  one  who 
44  does  not  underhand  it,  would  fpoil  it. 
“  But  the  meaned  bird  requires  more  fkill 
“  than  the  bed  kajak;  and  no  man  can. 
“  make  a  bird.  There  is  dill  more  Ikill 
44  required  to  make  a  man :  by  whom 
44  then  was  he  made?  He  proceeded  from 
44  his  parents,  and  they  from  their  parents. 
“  But  forne  mud  have  been  the  fird  pa- 
“  rents  :  whence  did  they  proceed  ?  Com- 
44  mon  report  fays,  that  they  grew  out  of  the 
“  earth :  if  fo,  why  do  not  men  dill  grow 
44  out  of  the  earth  ?  And  from  whence 
“  came  the  earch  itfelf,  the  fun,  the  moon, 
44  the  dars  ?  Certainly  there  mud  be  lome 
“  being  who  made  all  thefe  things,  a  be- 
44  ing  more  wile  than  the  wifed  man.” 
The  reafoning  here  from  effects  to  their 
caufes  is  dated  with  great  precifton ;  and 


(<?)  A  Greenland  boat. 
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were  all  men  equally  penetrating  with  the 
Greenlander,  fuch  reafoning  might  per¬ 
haps  be  fufficient  to  account  for  the  con¬ 
viction  of  a  Deity,  univerfally  fpred  a- 
mong  favages.  But  fuch  penetration  is  a 
rare  quality  among  favages;  and  yet  the 
convidion  of  fuperior  powers  is  univerfal 
not  excepting  even  the  groffefl  fivages, 
who  are  altogether  incapable  of  reafoning 
like  our  Greenland  philolopher.  Natural 
liiftory  has  made  fo  rapid  a  progrcls  of 
late  years,  and  the  finger  of  God  is  fo  vi~ 
fible  to  us  in  the  various  operations  of 
nature,  that  we  do  not  readily  conceive 
how  even  favages  can  be  ignorant:  but 
it  is  a  common  fallacy  in  reafoning,  to 
judge  of  others  by  what  we  feel  in  °our- 
feives.  And  to  give  jufler  notions  of  the 
condition  of  favages,  I  take  liberty  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  Wogultzoi,  a  people  in  Sibe¬ 
ria,  exhibiting  a  flriking  pidure  of  fa¬ 
vages  in  their  natural  Bate.  That  people 
were  baptized  at  the  command  of  Prince 
Gagarin,  governor  of  the  province;  and 
Laurent  Lange,  in  his  relation  of  a  jour¬ 
ney  from  Peterfburg  to  Pekin  ann.  1 7 15, 
gives  the  following  account  of  their  con- 
verfion.  “  i  had  curiofity,”  fays  he,  “  to 
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“  queftion  them,  about  their  worfhip  be- 

“  fore  they  embraced  Chriftianity.  They 

“  faid,  that  they  had  an  idol  hung  upon 

«  a  tree,  before  which  they  proftrated 

“  themfelves,  railing  their  eyes  to  heaven, 

“  and  howling  with  a  loud  voice.  They 

“  could  not  explain  what  they  meant  by 

“  howling  j  but  only,  that  every  man 

«  howled  in  his  own  fafhion.  Being  in- 

“  terrogated,  Whether,  in  raifing  their 

“  eyes  to  heaven,  they  knew  that  a  god  is 

44  there,  who  fees  all  the  adions,  and  e™ 

44  ven  the  thoughts  of  men  5  they  anfwer- 

44  ed  fimply,  That  heaven  is  too  far  above 

44  them  to  know  whether  a  god  be  there 

44  or  not ;  and  that  they  had  no  care  but 

44  to  provide  meat  and  di  ink.  Another 

“  queftion  being  put,  Whether  they  had 

44  not  more  fatisfadion  in  worfhipping  the 

44  living  God,  than  they  formerly  had  in 

“  the  darknefs  of  idolatry ;  they  anlwer- 

44  ed,  We  fee  no  great  difference,  and  we 

44  do  not  break  our  heads  about  fuch  mat- 

44  ters.”  Judge  how  little  capable  fuch 

io-norant  favages  are,  to  reafon  from  effeds 

to  their  caufes,  and  to  trace  a  Deity  from 

the  operations  of  nature.  It  may  be  added 

with  great  certainty,  that  could  they  be 

made 
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made  in  any  degree  to  conceive  fuch  rea- 
foning,  yet  fo  weak  and  obicure  would 
their  conviction  be,  as  to  reft  there  with¬ 
out  moving  them  to  any  fort  of  worfhip ; 
which  however  among  favages  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the-  conviction  of  fu  peri  or 
powers. 

If  fear  be  a  caufe  altogether  infufficient 
for  our  convidtion  of  a  Deity,  univerfal 
among  all  tribes ;  and  if  reafbning  from 
effedts  to  their  caufes  can  have  no  influ¬ 
ence  upon  ignorant  favages ;  what  other 
caufe  is  there  to  be  laid  hold  of  ?  One 
ftill  remains,  and  imagination  cannot  fi¬ 
gure  another  :  to  make  this  conviction 
univerfal,  the  image  of  the  Deity  mult  be 
ftamp’d  upon  the  mind  of  every  human 
being,  the  ignorant  equally  with  the 
knowing:  nothing  lefs  is- fuflicient.  And 
the  original  perception  we  have  of  Deity, 
mult  proceed  from  an  internal  fenfe,  which 
may  be  termed  the  fenfe  of  Deity. 

Included  in  the  fenfe  of  Dei  tv,  is  the 

4  * 

duty  we  are  under  to  worfhip  him.  And 
to  enforce  that  duty,  the  principle  of  de¬ 
votion  is  made  a  part  of  our  nature.  All 
men  accordingly  agree  in  worfhipping 
luperior  beings,  however  they  may  differ 
VOL.IV.  G  c  In 
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in  the  mode  of  worfhip.  And  the  univer- 
fality  of  fuch  worfhip,  proves  devotion  to 
be  an  innate  principle*. 

The  perception  we  have  of  being  ac¬ 
countable  agents,  arifes  from  another 
branch  of  the  fenfe  of  Deity.  We  expeft 
approbation  from  the  Deity  when  we  do 
right;  and  dread  punifhment  from  him 
when  guilty  of  any  wrong ;  not  except¬ 
ing  the  moll  occult  crimes,  hid  from  every 
mortal  eye.  From  what  caufe  can  dread 
proceed  in  that  cafe,  but  from  conviction 
of  a  fuperior  being,  avenger  of  wrongs  ? 
The  dread,  when  immoderate,  diforders 
the  mind,  and  makes  every  unufual  mis¬ 
fortune  pafs  for  a  punifhment  inflidted  by 
an  invifible  hand.  “  And  they  faid  one 
“  to  another,  We  are  verily  guilty  con- 
“  cerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  favv 
“  the  anguifh  of  his  foul,  when  he  be- 
fousbt  us.  and  we  would  not  hear : 

“  therefore  is  this  diftrefs  come  upon  us. 

/ 

“  And  Reuben  anfwered  them,  faying, 
«  Spake  I  not  unto  you,  faying,  Do  not 

I 

*  See  this  principle  beautifully  explained  and  il- 
luftrated  in  a  fermon  upon  the  love  of  God,  by 
poifior  Butler  Bifhop  of  Durham,  a  .writer  of  the 

firft  rank. 
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“  fin  againft  the  child ;  and  ye  would  not 
“  hear  ?  therefore  behold  alfo  his  blood 
“  is  required  (#).”  Alphonfus  King  of 
Naples,  was  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  prince. 
He  drove  his  people  co  defpair  with  op- 
predive  taxes,  treacheroully  aflaflinated 
feveral  of  his  barons,  and  loaded  others 
with  chains.  During  profperity,  his  con- 
fcience  gave  him  little  difquiet;  but  in 
adverfity,  his  crimes  flar’d  him  in  the 
face,  and  made  him  believe  that  his  dif- 
treifes  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  God, 
as  a  juft  punifhment.  He  was  terrified  to 
diftradtion,  when  Charles  VIII.  of  h ranee 
approached  with  a  numerous  army  :  he 
deferted  his  kingdom  ;  and  fled  to  hide 
himfelf  from  the  face  of  God  and  of  man. 

But  admitting  a  fenfe  of  Deity,  is  it  e~ 
vidence  to  us  that  a  Deity  aclually  exifts  ? 
It  is  complete  evidence.  So  framed  is 
man  as  to  rely  on  the  evidence  of  his 
femes  ( b ) ;  which  evidence  he  may  rejedl 
in  words;  but  he  cannot  rejecl  in  thought, 
whatever  bias  he  may  have  to  feepticifm. 
And  experience  confirms  our  belief ;  for 

(a)  Genefis,  xlii.  21.  22. 

(b)  See  E flays  on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion, 
part  2*  fe&.  5* 
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our  fenfes,  when  in  order,  never  deceive 
us. 

The  foregoing  fenfe  of  Deity  is  not  the 
only  evidence  we  have  of  his  exidenee: 
there  is  additional  evidence  from  other 
branches  of  our  nature.  Inherent  in  the 
nature  of  man  are  two  paffions,  devotion 
to  an  invifible  Being,  and  dread  of  pu- 
nilhment  from  him,  when  one  is  guilty 
of  any  crime.  Thefe  paffions  would  be 
idle  and  abfurd,  were  there  no  Deity  to 
be  worfhipped  or  to  be  dreaded.  Man 
makes  a  capital  figure;  and  is  the  mod 
perfeft  being  that  inhabits  this  earth:  and 
yet  were  he  endued  with  paffions  or  prin¬ 
ciples  that  have  no  end  nor  purpofe,  he 
would  be  the  mod  irregular  and  abfurd 
of  all  Beings.  Thefe  paffions  both  of 
them,  dired:  us  to  a  Deity,  and  afford  us 
irrefidible  evidence  of  his  exidence. 

Thus  our  Maker  has  revealed  hiinfelf  to 
us,  in  a  way  perfectly  analogous  to  our 
nature :  in  the  mind  of  every  human 
creature,  he  has  lighted  up  a  lamp,  which 
renders  him  vifible  even  to  the  weaked 
fight.'  Nor  ought  it  to  efcape  obfervation, 
that  here,  as  in  every  other  cafe,  the  con- 
dud  of  Providence  to  man,  is  uniform.  It 

leaves 
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leaves  him  to  be  diredled  by  reafon,  where 
liberty  of  choice  is  permitted  ;  but  in 
matters  of  duty,  he  is  provided  with 
guides  lefs  fallible  than  reafon  :  in  per¬ 
forming  his  duty  to  man,  he  is  guided  by 
the  moral  fenfe;  in  performing  his  duty 
to  God,  he  is  guided  by  the  fenfe  of 
Deity.  In  thefe  mirrors,  he  perceives  his 
duty  intuitively. 

It  is  no  flight  fupport  to  this  doftrine, 
that  if  there  really  be  a  Deity,  it  is  highly 
prefumable,  that  he  will  reveal  himfelf 
to  man,  fitted  by  nature  to  adore  and 
worfhip  him.  To  other  animals,  the 
knowledge  of  a  Deity  is  of  no  import¬ 
ance  :  to  man,  it  is  of  high  import¬ 
ance.  Were  we  totally  ignorant  of  a 
Deity,  this  world  would  appear  to  us  a 
mere  chaos:  under  the  government  of  a 
wife  and  benevolent  Deity,  chance  is  ex¬ 
cluded ;  and  every  event  appears  to  be 
the  refnlt  of  eftablifhed  laws :  good  men 

fubmit  to  whatever  happens,  without  re- 
•  • 

pining ;  knowing  that  every  event  is  or¬ 
dered  by  divine  Providence:  they  fub¬ 
mit  with  entire  refignation;  and  fuch  re- 

fignation  is  a  fovereign  balfam  for  every 
misfortune. 


The 
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The  fenfe  of  Deity  refembles  our  other 
fenfes,  which  are  quiefcent  till  a  proper 
objeft  be  prefented.  When  all  is  filent  a- 
bout  us,  the  fenfe  of  hearing  lies  dormant; 
and  if  from  infancy  a  man  were  confined 
to  a  dark  room,  he  would  be  as  ignorant 
of  his  fenfe  of  feeing,  as  one  born  blind. 
Among  favages,  the  objects  that  roufe  the 
fenfe  of  Deity,  are  uncommon  events  a- 
bove  the  power  of  man.  A  favage,  if  ac¬ 
quainted  with  no  events  but  what  are  fa¬ 
miliar,  has  no  perception  of  fuperior 
powers ;  but  a  fudden  eclipfe  of  the  fun, 
thunder  rattling  in  his  ears,  or  the  con- 
vulfion  of  an  earthquake,  roufes  his  fenfe 
of  Deity,  and  directs  him  to  fome  fupe¬ 
rior  being  as  the  caufe  of  thefe  dreadful 
effecfls.  The  favage,  it  is  true,  errs  in  a- 
fcribing  to  the  immediate  operation  of  a 
Deity,  things  that  have  a  natural  caufe: 
his  error  however  is  evidence  that  he  has 
a  fenfe  of  Deity,  no  lefs  pregnant,  than 
when  he  more  juftly  attributes  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  operation  of  Deity,  the  formation 
of  man,  of  this  earth,  of  all  the  world. 

The  fenfe  of  Deity,  like  the  moral  fenfe, 

makes  no  capital  figure  among  favages; 

the  perceptions  of  both  fenfes  being  in 

them 
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them  faint  and  obfcure.  But  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  nations  to  maturity,  thefe  ienfes 
become  more  and  more  vigorous,  fo  as 
among  enlightened  nations  to  acquire  a 
commanding  influence;  leaving  no  doubt 
about  right  and  wrong,  and  as  little  about 
the  exiftence  of  a  Deity. 

V  H 

The  obfcurity  of  the  fenfe  of  Deity  a- 
mong  favages,  has  encouraged  lome  flop¬ 
tical  philolophers  to  deny  its  exiftence. 
It  has  been  urged.  That  God  does  nothing 
by  halves ;  and  that  if  he  had  intended 
to  make  himfelf  known  to  men,  he  would 
have  afforded  them  conviction  equal  to 
that  from  feeing  or  hearing.  When  we 
argue  thus  about  the  purpoles  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  we  tread  on  flippery  ground, 
where  we  feldom  fail  to  ftumble.  What 
if  it  be  the  purpofe  of  the  Deity,  to  af¬ 
ford  us  but  an  obfcure  glimpfe  of  his  be¬ 
ing  and  attributes  ?  We  have  reafon  from 
analogy  to  conjecture,  that  this  may  be 
the  cafe.  From  fome  particulars  mention¬ 
ed  above  (a),  it  appears  at  leaft  probable, 
that  entire  fubmiflion  to  the  moral  fenle, 
would  be  ill-fuited  to  man  in  his  prel’ent 
ftate;  and  would  prove  more  hurtful  than 

(a)  Book  2*  {ketch  i. 
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beneficial.  And  to  me  it  appears  evident, 
that  to  be  confcious  of  the  prefence  of  the 
Great  God,  as  1  am  of  a  friend  whom  I 
hold  by  the  hand,  would  be  inconhftent 
with  the  part  that  Providence  has  deftined 
me  to  act  in  this  life.  Reflect  only  on  the 
relfraint  one  is  under,  in  prefence  of  a 
fuperior,  fuppofe  the  Ring  himfelf:  how- 
much  greater  our  reftraint,  with  the  fame 


lively  impreflion  of  God’s  awtul  prefence  ! 
Humility  and  veneration  would  leave  no 
room  for  other  paflions  :  man  would  be 
no  longer  man  ;  and  the  fyflem  of  our 
prefent  (late  would  be  totally  fub verted. 
Add  another  reafon  :  Such  a  conviction  of 
future  rewards  and  pumfhments  as  to  o- 
vercome  every  inordinate  defire,  would 
reduce  us  to  the  condition  of  a  traveller 
in  a  paltry  inn,  having  no  with  but  for 
day-light  to  profecute  his  journey.  For 
that  very  reafon,  it  appears  evidently  the 
plan  of  Providence,  that  we  Ihould  have 
but  an  obfcure  glimpfe  of  futurity.  As 
the  fame  plan  of  Providence  is  vifible  in 
all,  i  conclude  with  aflurance,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  obicurity,  weighs  nothing 
againft  the  fenfe  of  Deity,  more  than  a- 
gainft  the  moral  fenfe,  or  againft  a  future 

ftate 
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date  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  Whe¬ 
ther  all  men  might  not  have  been  made 
angels,  and  whether  more  happinefs  might 
not  have  refulted  from  a  different  fydem, 
lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  know¬ 
ledge.  From  what  is  known  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Providence,  we  have  reafon  to  pre¬ 
fume,  that  our  prefent  date  is  the  refult 
of  wifdom  and  benevolence.  So  much  we 
know  with  certainty,  that  the  fenfe  we 
have  of  Deity  and  of  moral  duty,  corre- 
fpond  accurately  to  the  nature  of  man  as 
an  imperfed  being;  and  that  thefe  fenfes, 
were  they  abfolutely  perfed,  would  con¬ 
vert  him  into  a  very  different  being. 

A  dodrine  efpoufed  by  feveral  writers 
ancient  and  modern,  pretends  to  compofe 
the  world  without  a  Deity ;  that  the  world, 
compofed  of  animals,  vegetables,  and 
brute  matter,  is  felf-exident  and  eternal; 
and  that  all  events  happen  by  a  neceffary 
chain  of  caufes  and  effeds.  It  will  occur 
even  at  fird  view,  that  this  theory  is  at 
lead  improbable  :  can  any  fuppofition  be 
more  improbable  than  that  the  great  work 
of  planning  and  executing  this  univerfe, 
beautiful  in  all  its  parts,  and  bound  toge¬ 
ther  by  the  mod  perfed  laws,  fhould  be  a 
v  VoL.IV,  D  d  blind 
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blind  work,  performed  without  intelli¬ 
gence  or  contrivance  ?  It  would  therefore 
be  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  obferve,  that  this 
doctrine,  though  highly  improbable,  is 
however  given  to  the  public,  like  a  found¬ 
ling,  without  cover  or  fupport.  But  af¬ 
firmatively  I  urge,  that  it  is  fundamental¬ 
ly  overturned  by  the  knowledge  we  derive 
■  of  Deity  from  our  own  nature  :  if  a  Deity 
*•  exift,  felf*  exigence  muft  be  his  peculiar  at¬ 
tribute  ;  and  we  cannot  hefitate  in  reject¬ 
ing  the  fuppofition  of  a  felf-exiftent  world, 
when  it  is  fo  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the 
whole  is  the  operation  of  a  felf-exiftent 
Being,  whole  power  and  wildom  are  ade¬ 
quate  to  that  great  work.  I  add,  that  this 
rational  doCtrine  is  eminently  lupported 
from  contemplating  the  endlefs  number 
of  wife  and  benevolent  efledts,  difplay’d 
every  where  on  the  face  of  this  globe  ; 
which  afford  complete  evidence  of  a  wife 
and  benevolent  caufe.  As  thefe  effects 
are  far  above  the  power  of  man,  we  ne- 
ceffarily  afcribe  them  to  a  fuperior  Being, 
or  in  other  words  to  the  Deity  (a). 

Some  philofophers  there  are,  not  indeed 
fo  hardened  in  fcepticifm  as  to  deny  the 

{<7)  Firft  Iketch  of  this  third  book,  fed,  1. 
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exiftence  of  a  Deity  :  They  acknowledge 
a  felf-exiftent  Being  ;  and  feem  willing  to 
beftow  on  that  Being  power,  wifdom,  and 
every  other  perfection*  But  then  they 
maintain,  that  the  world,  or  matter  at  lead:, 
mull  alfo  be  felf-exiftent.  Their  argument 
is,  that  ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit ,  that  it  is  incon- 
liftent  for  any  thing  to  be  made  out  of  no¬ 
thing,  out  of  a  nonens.  To  confider  no¬ 
thing  or  a  nonens  as  a  material  or  fubftance 
out  of  which  things  can  be  formed,  like  a 
ftatue  out  of  ftone  or  a  fword  out  of  iron, 
is  1  acknowledge  a  grofs  abfurdity.  But  f 
perceive  no  abfurdity  nor  inconfiftence  in 
iuppofing  that  matter  was  brought  into 
exiftence  by  Almighty  power;  and  the  po¬ 
pular  expreflion,  that  God  made  the  world 
out  of  nothing,  has  no  other  meaning.  It 
is  true,  that  in  the  operations  of  men  no¬ 
thing  can  be  produced  but  from  antece¬ 
dent  materials  ;  and  fo  accuftomed  are  we 
to  fuch  operations,  as  not  readily  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  a  thing  can  be  brought  into  ex¬ 
iftence  without  antecedent  materials,  or 
made  out  of  nothing,  as  commonly  exprelT- 
ed.  But  will  any  man  in  fober  lenle  ven¬ 
ture  to  fet  bounds  to  Almighty  power, 
■where  he  cannot  point  out  a  clear  incon- 
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fidence?  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  a 
thing  (o  remote  from  common  apprehen- 
fion ;  but  is  there  lefs  difficulty  in  concei¬ 
ving  matter  to  exid  without  a  caufe,  and 

to  be  intitled  to  the  awful  appellation  of 

»  *  ' 

felf-exident,  like  the  Lord  of  the  Univerfe, 
to  whom  a  more  exalted  appellation  cannot 
be  given?  Now,  if  it  be  within  the  utmoft 
verge  of  poffibility  for  matter  to  have  been 
created,  1  conclude  with  the  higheft  pro¬ 
bability,  that  it  owes  its  exigence  to  Al¬ 
mighty  power.  The  neceffity  of  one  felf- 
exident  being  is  intuitively  certain;  but  I 
perceive  no  neceffity,  nor  indeed  probabi¬ 
lity,  that  there  ffiould  be  more  than  one. 
Difficulties  about  the  creation  of  matter, 
tedify  our  ignorance ;  but  to  argue  from 
our  ignorance  that  a  thing  cannot  be,  has 
always  been  held  very  weak  reafoning. 
Our  faculties  are  adapted  to  our  prefenc 
date,  and  perform  their  office  in  perfec¬ 
tion.  But  to  complain  that  they  do  not 
reach  the  origin  of  things,  is  no  Ids  ab- 
furd  than  to  complain  that  we  cannot  a- 
fcend  to  the  moon  in  order  to  be  acquainted 
with  its  inhabitants.  At  the  fame  time, 
it  is  a  comfortable  refle&ion,  that  the  que- 

Hion,  whether  matter  was  created  or  no,  is 
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a  pure-  {peculation,  and  that  either  fide 
may  be  adopted  without  impiety.  To  me 
it  appears  more  fimple  and  more  natural 
to  hbld  it  to  be  a  work  of  creation,  than  to 
be  f elf- exigent,  and  confequently  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  Almighty  either  to  create  or  to 
annihilate.  1  chearfully  make  the  former 
an  article  of  my  Creed  ;  but  without  ana- 
themifing  thole  who  adopt  the  latter.  I 
would  however  have  it  underftood,  that  I 
limit  my  conceffion  to  matter  in  its  origi¬ 
nal  rude  {late.  I  cannot  pofiibly  carry 
my  complaifance  fo  far  as  to  comprehend 
the  world  in  its  prefent  perfection.  That 
immenfe  machine  compofed  of  parts  with¬ 
out  number  fo  artfully  combined  as  to  ful¬ 
fil  the  intention  of  the  maker,  muft  be  the 
production  of  a  great  being,  omnifcient  as 
well  as  omnipotent.  To  aflign  blind  fa¬ 
tality  as  the  caufe,  is  an  infufferable  ab- 
furdity. 

Many  grofs  and  abfurd  conceptions  of 
Deity  that  have  prevailed  among  rude  na¬ 
tions,  are  urged  by  fome  writers  as  an 
objection  againft  a  fenfe  of  Deity.  That 
objection  {hall  not  be  overlooked  ;  but  it 
will  be  anfwered  to  better  purpofe,  after 
thefe  grofs  and  abfurd  conceptions  are  ex¬ 
amined 
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amined  in  the  chapter  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing. 

The  proof  of  a  Deity  from  the  innate 
fenfe  here  explained,  differs  materially 
from  what  is  contained  in  effays  on  mo¬ 
rality  and  natural  religion  (a).  The  proof 
there  given  is  founded  on  a  chain  of  rea- 
foning,  altogether  independent  on  the  in¬ 
nate  fenfe  of  Deity.  Both  equally  pro¬ 
duce  convi&ion  ;  but  as  fenfe  operates  in¬ 
tuitively  without  reafoning,  the  fenfe  of 
Deity  is  made  a  branch  of  human  nature, 
in  order  to  enlighten  thofe  who  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  a  long  chain  of  reafoning ;  and  to 
fuch,  who  make  the  bulk  of  mankind,  it 
is  more  convincing,  than  the  mod  perfpi- 
euous  reafoning  to  a  philofopher. 

(a)  Part  2.  fe&.  7. 
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Progrefs  of  Opinions  •with  refpecl  to  Deity. 


rT%H  E  fenfe  of  Deity,  like  many  other 
delicate  fenfes,  is  in  lavages  fo  faint 
and  obfcure  as  ealily  to  be  biafled  from 
truth.  Among  them,  the  belief  of  many 
fuperior  beings,  is  univerfal.  And  two 
caufes  join  to  produce  that  belief.  The 
firft  is,  that  being  accuftomed  to  a  plura¬ 
lity  of  vifible  objects,  men,  mountains, 
trees,  cattle,  and  fuch  like,  they  are  na¬ 
turally  led  to  imagine  a  like  plurality  in 
things  not  vifible ;  and  from  that  flight 
bias,  flight  indeed  but  natural,  is  partly 
derived  the  fyfiem  of  Polytheifm,  univer¬ 
fal  among  favages.  The  other  is,  that  fa- 
vages  know  little  of  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  cauies  and  effects,  and  ftill  lefs  of 
tue  order  and  government  of  the  world  : 
every  event  that  is  not  familiar,  appears 
to  them  Angular  and  extraordinary  ;  and 
if  luch  event  exceed  human  power,  it  is 

without 
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without  hefitation  afcribed  to  a  fuperior 
being.  But  as  it  occurs  not  to  a  favage, 
nor  to  any  perfon  who  is  not  a  philofo- 
pher,  that  the  many  various  events  ex¬ 
ceeding  human  power  and  feemingly  un¬ 
connected,  may  all  proceed  from  the  fame 
caufe  ;  they  are  readily  afcribed  to  ditFer- 
ent  beings.  Pliny  afcribes  Polytheifm  to 
the  confcioufnefs  men  have  of  their  imbe- 
cillity:  “  Our  powers  are  confined  within 
4t  narrow  bounds :  we  do  not  readily  con- 
“  ceive  powers  in  the  Deity  much  more 
“  extenfive;  and  we  fupply  by  number 
“  what  is  wanting  in  power  Pcdy- 
theifm,  thus  founded,  is  the  firft  ftage  in 
the  progrefs  of  theology ;  for  it  is  embra¬ 
ced  by  the  rudeft  lavages,  who  have  nei¬ 
ther  capacity  nor  inclination  to  pierce 
deeper  into  the  nature  of  things. 

This  ftage  is  diftinguilhable  from  o- 
thers,  by  a  belief  that  all  fuperior  beings 
are  malevolent.  Man,  by  nature  weak 
and  helplefs,  is  prone  to  fear,  dreading 

; V '  t  ;  : ;  /;  >  r;  . ,  ’ 

*  Plurality  of  heads  or  of  hands  in  one  idol,  is 
fometimes  made  to  fupply  plurality  of  different  i- 
dols.  Hence  among  favages  the  grotefque  figure  of 
fome  of  their  idols. 
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every  new  object  and  every  unufual  event. 
Savages,  having  no  protection  againft 
Itorms,  tempers,  nor  other  external  acci¬ 
dents,  and  having  no  pleasures  but  in  gra¬ 
tifying  hunger,  third:,  and  animal  love  5 
have  much  to  fear,  and  little  to  hope.  In 
that  difconfolate  condition,  they  attribute 
the  bulk  of  their  diltrelTes  to  invifible  be¬ 
ings,  who  in  their  opinion  mult  be  ma¬ 
levolent.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  o* 
pinion  of  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  So¬ 
lon;  as  appears  in  a  converfation  between 

n  1  , 

him  and  Croefus  King  of  Lydia,  mention¬ 
ed  by  Herodotus  in  the  firft  book  of  his 

)  » 

hiftory.  “  Croefus,  laid  Solon,  you  alk  me 
“  about  human  affairs  ;  and  I  anfwer  as 
u  one  who  thinks,  that  all  the  gods  are 
“  envious  and  difturbers  of  mankind.” 
The  negroes  on  the  cbaft  of  Guinea,  dread 
their  deities  as  tyrants  and  oppreffors:  ha¬ 
ving  no  conception  of  a  good  deity,  they 
attribute  the  few  bleffings  they  receive,  to 
the  foil,  to  the  rivers,  to  the  trees,  and  to 
the  plants.  The  Lithuanians  continued 
Pagans  down  to  the  fourteenth  century ; 
and  worfhipped  in  gloomy  woods,  where 
their  deities  were  held  to  re'ide.  Their 
worfhip  probably  was  prompted  by  fear, 

Vol.  IV,  E  t"  which 
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which  is  allied  to  gloominefs.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Kamfkatka  acknowledge  to  this 
day  many  malevolent  deities,  having  little 
or  no  notion  of  a  good  deity.  They  be¬ 
lieve  the  air,  the  water,  the  mountains, 
and  the  woods,  to  be  inhabited  by  male¬ 
volent  fpirits,  whom  they  fear  and  wor- 
fhip.  The  lavages  of  Guiana  afcribe  to 
the  devil  even  their  moll  common  dif- 
eafes  ;  nor  do  they  ever  think  of  another 
remedy,  but  to  apply  to  a  forcerer  to  drive 
him  away.  Such  negroes  as  believe  in  the 
devil,  paint  his  images  white.  Befide  the 
Efqmmaux,  there  are  many  tribes  in  the 
extenlive  country  of  Labrador,  who  be¬ 
lieve  the  Deity  to  be  malevolent,  and  wor- 
fhip  him  out  of  fear.  When  they  eat, 
they  throw  a  piece  of  fiefh  into  the  fire  as 
an  offering  to  him  ;  and  when  they  go  to 
fea  in  a  canoe,  they  throw  fomething  on 
the  fhore  to  render  him  propitious.  Some¬ 
times,  in  a  capricious  fit,  they  go  out  with 
guns  and  hatchets  to  kill  him;  and  on 
their  return  boaft  that  they  have  done  fo. 

Convitffion  of  luperior  beings,  who, 
like  men,  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  fome- 
times  doing  good,  fometimes  mifchief, 

conftitutes  the  fecond  ftage.  This  came 

t© 
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to  be  the  fyftem  of  theology  in  Greece. 
The  introduction  of  writing  among  the 
Greeks  while  they  were  little  better  than 
favages,  produced  a  compound  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  manners,  that  has  not  a  parallel 
in  any  other  nation.  They  were  acute  in 
fcience,  fkilful  in  fine  arts,  extremely  de¬ 
ficient  in  morals,  grofs  beyond  conception 
in  theology,  and  fuperftitious  to  a  degree 
of  folly  ;  a  ftrange  jumble  of  exquifite 
fenfe  and  abfurd  nonfenfe.  They  held 
their  gods  to  referable  men  in  their  exter¬ 
nal  figure,  and  to  be  corporeal.  In  the 
21ft  book  of  the  Iliad,  Minerva  with  a 
huge  Hone  beats  Mars  to  the  ground, 
whofe  monftrous  body  covered  feven  broad 
acres.  As  corporeal  beings,  they  were 
fuppofed  to  require  the  nourilhment  of 
meat,  drink,  and  fleep.  Homer  mentions 
more  than  once  the  inviting  of  gods  to  a 
feaft  :  and  Paufanias  reports,  that  in  the 
temple  of  Bacchus  at  Athens,  there  were 
figures  of  clay,  reprefenting  a  fealt  given 
by  Amphydlion  to  Bacchus  and  other  dei¬ 
ties.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Java 
are  not  fo  grofs  in  their  conceptions,  as  to 
think  that  the  gods  eat  the  offerings  pre~ 
fented  to  them :  but  it  is  their  opinion, 

E  e  a  that 
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that  a  deity  brings  his  mouth  near  the  o f-i 
fering,  fucks  out  all  its  favour,  and  leaves 
it  taflelefs  like  water  *  The  Grecian 
gods,  as  defcribed  by  Homer,  drefs,  bathe, 
and  anoint,  like  mortals,  Venus,  after 
being  detected  by  her  hufband  in  the  em¬ 
braces  of  Mars,  retires  to  Paphos, 

Where  to  the  pow'r  an  hundred  altars  rife, 

And  breathing  odours  fcent  the  balmy  Ikies  : 
Conceal’d  fhe  bathes  in  confecrated  bowYs, 

The  Graces  unguents  fhed,  ambroflal  IhowYs, 
XJnguents  that  charm  the  gods  !  8he  laft  affumes 
Her  wond’rous  robes;  and  full  the  goddefs 
blooms.  Odyssey,  book  8.  * 

Juno  s  drefs  is  rnoft  poetically  defcribed, 
Iliad,  book  14.  It  was  alfo  univerfally 
believed,  that  the  gods  were  fond  of  wo¬ 
men,  and  had  many  children  by  them. 

The  ancient  Germans  thought  more  fen- 

0  9  / 

iibly,  that  the  gods  were  too  high  to  re¬ 
ferable  men  in  any  degree,  or  to  be  cop- 
fined  within  the  walls  of  a  temple.  The 
Greeks  feem  to  have  thought,  that  the 
gods  did  not  much  exceed  themfelves  in 

*  All  Greek  writers,  and  thofe  in  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  form  the  world  out  of  a  chaos.  They 
had  no  fuch  exalted  notion  of  a  deity  as  to  believe, 
fhat  he  could  make  the  world  out  of  nothing. 

knowledge. 
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knowledge.  When  Agefilaus  journeyed 
with  his  private  retinue,  he  ufually  lodged 
in  a  temple ;  making  the  gods  witneffes, 
fays  Plutarch,  of  his  moll  fecret  actions. 
The  Greeks  thought,  that  a  god,  like  a 
man,  might  know  what  palled  within  his 
own  houfe  ;  without  knowing  any  thing 
palling  at  a  diftance.  “  If  it  be  true,” 
lays  Ariftotle,  (Rhetoric,  book  2.)  “  that 
even  the  gods  do  not  know  every  thing, 
there  is  little  reafon  to  expedl  great 
“  knowledge  among  men.”  Agamemnon 
in  Efchylus,  putting  off  his  travelling 
habit  and  dreffing  himfelf  in  fplendid 
purple,  is  afraid  of  being  feen  and  en¬ 
vied  by  fome  jealous  god.  We  learn  from 
beneca,  that  people  drove  for  the  leat  next 
to  the  image  of  the  deity,  that  their 
prayers  might  be  the  better  heard.  But 
what  we  have  chiefly  to  remark  upon  this 
head,  is,  that  the  Grecian  gods  were,  like 
men,  held  capable  of  doing  both  good 
and  ill.  Jupiter,  their  highefl  deity,  was 
a  ravilher  of  women,  and  a  notorious  a- 
dulterer.  In  the  fecond  book  of  the  I- 
liad,  he  fends  a  lying  dream  to  deceive 
Agamemnon,  Mars  leduces  Venus  by 

bribes 
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bribes  to  commit  adultery  ( a ).  In  the 

Rhefus  of  Euripides,  Minerva,  difguifed 
like  Venus,  deceives  Paris  by  a  grofs  lie. 
The  ground-work  of  the  tragedy  of  Xu- 
thus  is  a  lying  oracle,  declaring  Ion,  fon 
of  Apollo  and  Creufa,  to  be  the  Ion  of  Xu- 
thus.  Oreltes  in  Euripides,  having  flain 
his  mother  Clytemneftra,  excufes  himfelf 
as  having  been  milled  by  Apollo  to  com¬ 
mit  the  crime.  “  Ah’.”  fays  he,  “had  I 
“  confulted  the  gholl  of  my  father,  he 
would  have  diiluaded  me  fiom  a  crime 
“  that  has  proved  my  ruin,  without  doing 
6C  him  any  good.”  He  concludes  with 
obferving,  that  having  afted  by  Apollo’s 
command,  Apollo  is  the  only  criminal. 
In  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  Minerva  makes 
no  difficulty  to  cheat  Ajax,  promifing  to 
be  his  friend,  while  underhand  ffie  is  fer- 
ving  Ulyffes,  his  bitter  enemy.  Mercury, 
in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  his  fon 
Myrtilus,  entails  curfes  on  Pelops  the 
murderer,  and  on  all  his  race*.  In  ge- 

*  The  Englifh  tranflator  of  that  tragedy,  obferves 
it  to  be  remarkable  in  the  Grecian  creed,  that  the 
gods  punifh  not  only  the  perfons  guilty,  but  their 
innocent  pofterity. 

(a)  Odyfley,  book  8, 
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neral,  the  gods,  every  where  in  Greek  tra¬ 
gedies,  are  partial,  unjud,  tyrannical,  and 
revengeful.  The  Greeks  accordingly  have 
no  rel’erve  in  abufing  their  gods.  In  the 
tragedy  of  Prometheus,  Jupiter,  with¬ 
out  the  lead  ceremony,  is  accufed  of  being 
an  ufurper.  Efchylus  proclaims  publicly 
on  the  Page,  that  Jupiter,  a  jealous,  cruel, 
and  implacable  tyrant,  had  overturned  e- 
very  thing  in  heaven ;  and  that  the  other 
gods  were  reduced  to  be  his  (laves.  In 
the  Iliad,  book  13.  Menelans  addrefTes 
Jupiter  in  the  following  words  :  “  O  Fa- 
“  ther  Jove!  in  wifdom,  they  fay,  thou 
“  excelled  both  men  and  gods.  Yet  all 
st  thefe  ills  proceed  from  thee ;  for  the 
“  wicked  thou  dod  aid  in  war.  Thou  art 
“  a  friend  to  the  Trojans,  whofe  fouls  de- 
44  light  in  force,  who  are  never  glutted 
44  with  blood.”  The  gods  were  often 
treated  with  a  fort  of  contemptuous  fami- 
liarity,  and  employed  in  very  low  offices. 
Nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  as  actors  in  Greek  tragedies  ; 
frequently  for  trivial  purpofes  :  Apollo 
comes  upon  the  dage  mod  courteoudy  to 
acquaint  the  audience  with  the  fubject  of 
the  play.  Why  is  this  not  urged  by  our 

critics, 
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critics,  as  claflical  authority  againft  the 
rule  of  Horace,  Nec  deus  interftt  nifi  dignus 
'vindice  nodus  *.  Homer  makes  very  ufe- 
ful  fervants  of  his  gods.  Minerva,  iu  par¬ 
ticular,  is  a  faithful  attendant  upon  Ulyf- 
fes.  She  a£ts  the  herald,  and  calls  the 
chiefs  to  council  ( a ).  She  marks  the  place 
where  a  great  Hone  fell  that  was  thrown 
by  Ulyfles  (Z>).  She  affifts  Ulyiles  to  hide 
his  treafure  in  a  cave  (c),  and  helps  him 
to  wreftle  with  the  beggar  (d).  UlylTes 
being  toll  with  cares  in  bed,  Ihe  deicends 
from  heaven  to  make  him  fall  afleep  (^). 
This  laft  might  poffibly  be  fqueez’d  into 
an  allegory,  if  Minerva  were  not  frequent¬ 
ly  introduced  where  there  is  no  place  for 
an  allegory.  Jupiter,  book  17.  of  the  Ili¬ 
ad,  is  introduced  comforting  the  fteeds 
of  Achilles  for  the  death  of  Patroclus. 
Creufa  keeps  it  a  profound  fecret  from  her 

hufband,  that  Ihe  had  a  child  by  Apollo* 

\ 

*  Nor  let  a  god  in  perfon  ftand  difplay’d, 

Unlefs  the  labouring  plot  deferve  his  aid. 

Francis* 

(£)  Book  3. 

(d)  Book  1  So 


(a)  OdyiTey,  book  3. 
(c)  Book  13, 

(<?)  Book  2®* 


it 
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It  was  held  as  little  honourable  in  Greece 
to  commit  fornication  with  a  god  as  with 
a  man.  It  appears  from  Cicero  (a),  that 
when  Greek  philofophers  began  to  reafort 
about  the  deity,  their  notions  were  won¬ 
derfully  crude.  One  of  the  hardeft  mor- 
fels  to  digeft  in  Plato’s  philofophy,  was 
a  docflrine,  That  God  is  incorporeal ; 
which  by  many  was  thought  abfurd,  for 
that,  without  a  body,  he  could  not  have 
fenfes,  nor  prudence,  nor  pleafure.  The 
religious  creed  of  the  Romans  leems  to 
have  been  little  lefs  impure  than  that  of 
the  Greeks.  It  was  a  ceremony  of  theirs* 
in  befieging  a  town,  to  evocate  the  tutelar 
deity,  and  to  tempt  him  by  a  reward  to 
betray  his  friends  and  votaries.  In  that 
ceremony,  the  name  of  the  tutelar  deity 
was  thought  of  importance ;  and  for  that 
realon,  the  tutelar  deity  of  Rome  was  a 
profound  fecret  *.  Appian  of  Alexandria, 

in 

(a)  Lib.  i.  De  natura  deorum. 

*  The  form  of  the  evocatio  follows.  c<  Tuo  due- 
tu,  inquit,  Pythie  Apollo,  tuoque  numine  in- 
£i  ftin&us,  pergo  ad  delendam  urbem  V  eios :  tibi- 
u  que  hinc  decimam  partem  praedae  voveo.  Te  fi- 
e<  mul,  Juno  Regina,  quae  nunc  Veios  colis,  pre* 
Yol-  IV.  F  f  e<  cor5 
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in  his  book  of  the  Parthian  war,  reports, 
that  Anthony,  reduced  to  extremity  by 
the  Parthians,  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 

and 


*c  cor,  ut  nos  vi&ores  in  noftram  tuamque  mox  fu- 
turam  urbem  lequare  :  ubi  te,  dignum  ampli- 
€t  tudine  tua,  templum  accipiat.”  Titus  Livius , 

lib.  5.  cap.  21. - \_In  Englijh  thus  :  u  Under  thy 

*c  guidance  and  divine  infpiration,  O  Pythian  A- 
€(  polio,  I  march  to  the  deftrudtion  of  Veii ;  and  to 
t(  thy  fhrine  I  devote  a  tenth  of  the  plunder.  Im- 
€c  perial  Juno,  guardian  of  Veii,  deign  to  profper 
c‘  our  victorious  arms,  and  a  temple  fhall  be  ereCfc- 
6t  ed  to  thy  honour,  fuitable  to  the  greatnefs  and 

<c  majeftv  of  thy  name.”J - But  it  appears  from 

Macrobius,  that  they  ufed  a  form  of  evocation  even 
when  the  name  of  the  tutelar  deity  was  unknown  to 
them.  “  Si  deus,  ft  dea  eft,  cui  populus  civitafque 
€(  Carthaginienlis  eft  in  tutela,  teque  maxime  ille  qui 
g(  urbis  hujus  populique  tutejam  recipifti,  precor,  ve- 
<c  nerorque,  veniamque  a  vobis  peto,  ut  vos  populum 
<c  civitatemque  Carthaginienfem  deferatis,  loca,  tem- 
€t  pla,  facra,  urbemque  eorum  relinquiatis,  abfque 
c(  his  abeatis,  eique  populo,  civitatique  metum,  for- 
midinem,  oblivionem  injiciatis,  proditique  Romam 
ad  me  meofque  veniatis,  noftraque  vobis  loca, 
<c  templa,  facra,  urbs,  acceptior  probatiorque  lit, 
<(  mihique  populoque  Romano  militibufque  meis 
<4  prsepoliti  litis,  ut  fciamus  intelligamufque.  Si  ita 
Si  feceritis,  voveo  vobis  templa  ludofque  faCturum.” 
Saturnal.  lib  3.  cap .  9.  —  [_In  Engli/h  thus  :  €t  That 
divinity,  whether  god  or  goddefs,  who  is  the 
p  guardian  of  the  ftate  of  Carthage,  that  divinity  I 

P  invoke^ 
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and  befought  the  gods,  that  if  any  of 
them  were  jealous  of  his  former  happinefs, 
they  would  pour  their  vengeance  upon  his 
head  alone,  and  fuller  his  army  to  efcape. 
The  ftory  of  Paris  and  the  three  goddeffes 
gives  no  favourable  imprefion,  either  of 
the  morals  or  religion  of  the  Romans. 
Juno  and  her  two  lifter- deities  fubmit 
their  difpute  about  beauty  to  the  fhepherd 
Paris,  who  confcientioully  pronounces  ift 
favour  of  Venus.  But 

- _ -  mariet  alta  mente  repoftinyt 

Judicium  P aridity  fpretaque  injuria  forma. 


Juno,  not  fatisfied  with  wreaking  her  ma¬ 
lice  againft  the  honeft  fhepherd,  declares 
war  againft  his  whole  nation.  Not  even 
Eneas,  tho’  a  fugitive  in  foreign  lands, 
efcapes  her  fury.  Their  great  god  Jupi- 


€i  invoke,  I  pray  and  fupplicate,  that  he  will  defert: 
4<  that  perfidious  people.  Honour  not  with  thy  pre- 
u  fence  their  temples,  their  ceremonies,  nor  their 
u  city  ;  abandon  them  to  all  their  fears,  leave  them 
41  to  infamy  and  oblivion.  Fly  hence  to  Rome, 
-<c  where,  in  my  country,  and  among  my  fellow-ci- 
#<  tizens,  thou  fhalt  have  nobler  temples,  and  more 
u  acceptable  facrifices  ;  thou  (halt  be  the  tutelar 
deity  of  this  army,  and  of  the  Pioman  Rate.  On 
u  this  condition,  1  here  vow  to  ere<R  temples  and 


iS  inftitute  games  to  thine  honour.”^ 

F  f 
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*  '  ■»  v 

ter  is  introduced  on  the  ftage  by  Plautus, 
to  deceive  Alcmena,  and  to  lie  with  her  in 
the  fhape  of  her  hufband.  Nay,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Romans,  that  this  play 
made  much  for  the  honour  of  Jupiter;  for 
in  times  of  national  troubles  and  calami¬ 
ties,  it  was  commonly  abfed  to  appeafe  his 
anger ; — a  pregnant  inftance  ot  the  grofs 
conceptions  of  that  warlike  people  in  mo¬ 
rality,  as  well  as  in  religion. 

A  divifion  of  invifible  beings  into  be¬ 
nevolent  and  malevolent,  without  any 
mixture  of  thefe  qualities,  makes  the 
third  ftage.  The  talents  and  feelings  of 
men,  refine  gradually  under  good  govern¬ 
ment  :  focial  amufements  begin  to  make 
a  figure  ;  benevolence  is  highly  regarded; 
and  fome  men  are  found  without  gall. 
Having  thus  acquired  a  notion  of  pure 
benevolence,  and  finding  it  exemplified  in 
fome  eminent  perfons,  it  was  an  eafy  flep 
in  the  progrefs  of  theological  opinions,  to 
beftow  the  fame  character  upon  fome  fu- 
perior  beings.  This  led  men  to  diflin- 
guifh  their  gods  into  two  kinds,  effentially 
different,  one  entirely  benevolent,  another 
entirely  malevolent;  and  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  good  and  ill;  which  are  diametrical¬ 
ly 
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ly  oppofite,  favoured  that  diftinCiion.  For¬ 
tunate  events  out  of  the  common  courfe 
of  nature,  were  accordingly  afcribed  to 
benevolent  deities;  and  unfortunate  events 
of  that  kind  to  malevolent.  In  the  time 
of  Pliny  the  elder,  malevolent  deities  were 
worlhipped  at  Rome.  He  mentions  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Bud  Fortune ,  another 
to  the  difeafe  termed  a  Fever.  The  Lace¬ 
demonians  worlhipped  Death  and  Fear; 
and  the  people  of  Cadiz  Poverty  and  Old 
Age;  in  order  to  deprecate  their  wrath. 
Such  gods  were  by  the  Romans  termed 
Averrunci,  as  putting  away  evil. 

Conviction  of  one  fupreme  benevolent 
Deity,  and  of  inferior  deities,  fome  bene¬ 
volent,  feme  malevolent,  is  the  fourth 
Rage.  Such  conviction,  which  gains 
ground  in  proportion  as  morality  ripens, 
arifes  from  a  remarkable  difference  be¬ 
tween  gratitude  and  fear.  Willing  to  fliow 
my  gratitude  for  fome  kindnefs  proceed¬ 
ing  from  an  unknown  hand,  feveral  per- 
fons  occur  to  my  conjectures ;  but  I  al¬ 
ways  fix  at  laft  upon  one  perfon  as  the 
moft  likely.  Fear  is  of  an  oppofite  na¬ 
ture  :  it  expands  itfelf  upon  every  fufpi- 
eious  perfon,  and  blackens  them  all. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  upon  providential  good  fortune  a- 
bove  the  power  of  man,  we  naturally  reft 
upon  one  benevolent  Deity  as  the  caufe  ; 
and  to  him  we  confine  our  gratitude  and 
veneration.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  ftruck  with  an  uncommon  calami¬ 
ty,  every  thing  that  poflibly  may  be  the 
caufe  railes  terror.  Hence  the  propen- 
fity  in  favages  to  multiply  objeds  of  fear  j 
but  to  confine  their  gratitude  and  venera¬ 
tion  to  a  fingle  objed.  Gratitude  and  ve¬ 
neration,  at  the  lame  time,  are  of  fuch  a 
nature,  as  to  raife  a  high  opinion  of  the 
perfon  who  is  their  objed  ;  and  when  a 
fingle  xnvifible  being  is  underftood  to  pour 
out  blefiings  with  a  liberal  hand,  good 
men,  inflamed  with  gratitude,  put  no 
bounds  to  the  power  and  benevolence  of 
that  being.  And  thus  one  fupreme  bene¬ 
volent  Deity  comes  to  be  recognifed  among 
the  more  enlightened  favages.  With  re- 
fped  to  malevolent  deities,  as  they  are  flip— 
pofed  to  be  numerous,  and  as  there  is  no 
natural  impulfe  for  elevating  one  above 
another ;  they  are  all  of  them  held  to  be 
of  an  inferior  rank,  lubordinate  to  the  fu¬ 
preme  Deity. 

Unity  in  the  fupreme  being  hath,  a- 

mong 
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mong  philofophers,  a  more  folid  founda¬ 
tion,  namely,  unity  of  defign  and  of  order 
in  the  creation  and  government  of  this 
world  *.  At  the  fame  time,  the  paffion 
of  gratitude,  which  leads  even  favages  to 

the  attribute  of  unity  in  the  fupreme  be¬ 
ing,  prepares  the  mind  for  relilhing  the 
proof  of  that  unity,  founded  on  the  unity 
of  his  works. 

The  belief  of  one  fupreme  benevolent 
Deity,  and  of  fubordinate  deities  benevo¬ 
lent  and  malevolent,  is  and  has  been  more 
univerfal  than  any  other  religious  creed. 
I  confine  myfelf  to  a  few  inftances  ;  for 
a  complete  enumeration  would  be  endlefs. 
The  different  favage  tribes  in  Dutch  Gui¬ 
ana,  agree  pretty  much  in  their  articles  of 
faith.  They  hold  the  exiftence  of  one  fu¬ 
preme  Deity,  whofe  chief  attribute  is  be- 

*  All  things  in  the  univerfe  are  evidently  of  a 
piece.  Every  thing  is  adjufted  to  every  thing  ;  one 
defign  prevails  through  the  whole  :  and  this  unifor- 
mity  leads  the  mind  to  acknowledge  one  author;  be- 
caute  the  conception  of  different  authors  without 
diilinftion  of  attributes  or  operations,  ferves  only 
to  perplex  the  imagination,  without  bellowing  any 
on  the  underftanding.  Natural  hijlory 
of  Religion,  by  David  Hume,  Efquire. 


nevolence ; 


nevolence  ;  and  to  him  they  afcribe  every 
good  that  happens.  But  as  ir  is  againd 
his  nature  to  do  ill,  they  believe  in  fub- 
ordinate  malevolent  beings,  like  our  devil, 
who  occafion  thunder,  hurricanes,  earth¬ 
quakes,  and  who  are  the  authors  of  death, 
difedes,  and  of  every  misfortune.  To 
thefe  devils,  termed  in  their  language 
Tozaaboos,  they  diredl  every  iupplication, 
in  order  to  avert  their  malevolence  ;  while 
the  i'upreme  Deity  is  entirely  neglected: 
fo  much  more  powerful  among  favages,  is 
fear  than  gratitude.  The  North  Ameri¬ 
can  lavages  have  all  of  them  a  notion  of 
a  fupreme  Deity,  creator  and  governor  of 
the  world;  and  of  inferior  deities,  lome 
good,  fome  ill.  Thele  are  luppofed  to 
have  bodies,  and  to  live  much  as  men  do, 
but  without  being  fubjedled  to  any  di- 
ftrefs.  The  fame  creed  prevails  among 
the  negroes  of  Benin  and  Congo,  among 
the  people  of  New  Zeland,  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Java,  of  Madagascar,  of  the 
Molucca  idaiids,  and  of  the  Caribbee 
iflands.  The  Chingulefe,  a  tribe  in  the 
ifUnd  of  Ceylon,  acknowledge  one  God 
creator  of  the  univerfe,  with  fubordinate 

deities  who  a<5l  as  his  deputies  :  agricul- 
r  ture 
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ture  is  the  peculiar  province  of  one,  navi¬ 
gation  of  another.  The  creed  of  the  Ton- 

o  ,  ,  _ 

quinefe  is  nearly  the  fame.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Otaheite,  termed  King  George's 
i/la?id,  believe  in  one  fupreme  Deity;  and 
in  inferior  deities  without  end,  who  pre¬ 
lid  e  over  particular  parts  of  the  creation. 
They  pay  no  adoration  to  the  fupreme 
Deity,  thinking  him  too  far  elevated  a- 
bove  his  creatures  to  concern  himfelf  with 
what  they  do.  They  believe  the  ftars  to 
be  children  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  an 
eclipfe  to  be  the  time  of  copulation.  The 
Naudoweffies  are  the  fartheft  remote  from 
our  Colonies  of  any  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
cans  whom  we  are  in  any  degree  acquaint¬ 
ed  with.  They  acknowledge  one  fupreme 
being  or  giver  of  life,  to  whom  they  look 
up  as  the  fource  of  good,  and  from  whom 
no  evil  can  proceed.  They  acknowledge 
alfo  a  bad  fpirit  of  great  power,  by  whom 
all  the  evils  that  befal  mankind  are  in¬ 
fixed.  To  him  they  pray  in  their  dif- 
treffes ;  begging  that  he  will  either  avert 
their  troubles  or  mitigate  them.  They  ac¬ 
knowledge  betide  good  fpirits  of  an  infe¬ 
rior  degree,  who  in  their  particular  depart¬ 
ments  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  mor- 
Vol.  IV.  Gg  tals. 
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tals.  But  tisey  feem  to  have  no  notion  of 


<i  I  pint  diverted  of  matter.  They  believe 
their  gods  to  be  of  the  human  form,  but 
of  a  nature  more  excellent  than  man. 
They  believe  in  a  future  rtate ;  and  that 
their  employments  will  be  fimilar  to  what 
they  are  engaged  in  here,  but  without  la¬ 
bour  or  fatigue  ;  in  ftiort,  that  they  fliall 
live  for  ever  in  regions  of  plenty,  and  en¬ 
joy  in  a  higher  degree  every  gratification 
they  delight  in  here.  According  to  Arno- 
bius,  certain  Roman  deities  prefided  over 
the  various  operations  of  men.  Venus 
prefided  over  carnal  copulation ;  Puta  af- 
fifted  at  pruning  trees ;  and  Peta  in  re¬ 
queuing  benefits :  Nemeftrinus  was  god 
of  the  woods,  Nodutus  ripened  corn,  and 
Terenfis  helped  to  threfh  it ;  Vibilia  af- 
fifted  travellers;  orphans  were  under 
the  care  of  Orbona,  and  dying  perfons, 
of  Narnia ;  Oflilago  hardened  the  bones 
of  infants  ;  and  Mellonia  protected  bees, 
and  beftow’d  fweetnefs  on  their  honey. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  For- 
mofa  recognife  two  fupreme  deities  in 
company;  the  one  a  male,  god  of  the  men, 
the  other  a  female,  goddefs  of  the  women. 
The  bulk  of  their  inferior  deities  are  the 
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fouls  of  upright  men,  who  are  conflantly 
doing  good,  and  the  louls  of  wicked  men, 
who  are  conflantly  doing  ill.  The  inland 
negroes  acknowledge  one  fup  reme  being, 
creator  of  all  things ;  attributing  to  him 
infinite  power,  infinite  knowledge,  and 
ubiquity.  They  believe  that  the  dead  are 
converted  into  fpirits,  termed  by  them 
Iananini,  or  protestors,  being  appointed  to 
guard  their  parents  and  relations.  The 
ancient  Goths  and  feveral  other  northern 
nations,  acknowledged  one  fupreme  be¬ 
ing;  and  at  the  fame  time  worfhipped  three 
fubordinate  deities  ;  Thor,  reputed  the 
fame  with  Jupiter;  Oden,  or  Woden,  the 
fame  with  Mars ;  and  Friga,  the  fame 
with  Venus  *.  Socrates  taking  the  cup 
of  poifon  from  the  executioner,  held  it  up 
toward  heaven,  and  pouring  out  fome  of  it 
as  an  oblation  to  the  fupreme  Deity,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  following  prayer:  “  1  implore 
“  the  immortal  God  that  my  tranflation 
“  hence  may  be  happy.”  Then  turning 

*  Regnator  omnium  Deus,  csetera  fubjecla  atque 
parentia*,  Tacitus  de  morions  Germanorum>  cap.  39- 
{In  Englijb  thus  :  “  One  God  the  ruler  or  all  j  the 
reft  inferior  and  fubordinate.”] 
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to  Crito,  faid,  “  O  Crito  !  I  owe  a  cock  to 
“  F-fculapius,  pay  it.”  From  this  inci¬ 
dent  we  find  that  Socrates,  foaring  above 
his  countrymen,  had  attained  to  the  belief 
of  a  fupreme  benevolent  Deity.  But  in 
that  dark  age  of  religion,  fuch  purity  is 
not  to  be  expedled  from  Socrates  himfelf, 
as  to  have  rejected  fubordinate  deities, 
even  of  the  mercenary  kind. 

Different  offices  being  affigned  to  the 
gods,  as  above  mentioned,  proper  names 
followed  of  courfe.  And  when  a  god  was 
afcertained  by  a  name,  the  bufy  mind 
would  naturally  proceed  to  trace  his  ge¬ 
nealogy. 

As  unity  in  the  Deity  was  not  an  efta- 
blifhed  dodtrine  in  the  countries  where  the 
Chriftian  religion  was  firlf  promulgated, 
Chriftianity  could  not  fail  to  prevail  over 
Paganifin  ;  for  improvements  in  the  men¬ 
tal  faculties  lead  by  fure  fteps,  tho’  flow, 
to  one  God. 

The  fifth  fiage  is,  the  belief  of  one 
fupreme  benevolent  Deity,  as  in  that  im¬ 
mediately  foregoing,  with  many  inferior 
benevolent  deities,  and  one  only  who  is 
malevolent.  As  men  improve  in  natural 
knowledge  and  become  Ikilful  in  tracing 

caufes 
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caufes  from  effects,  they  find  much  lefs 
malice  and  ill-defign  than  was  imagined  : 
humanity  at  laft  prevails,  which  with  im¬ 
proved  knowledge  banifh  the  fufpicion  of 
ill-defign,  in  every  cafe  where  an  event 
can  be  explained  without  it.  In  a  word, 
a  fettled  opinion  of  good  prevailing  in  the 
world,  produced  conviction  among  fome 
nations,  lels  ignorant  than  their  neigh¬ 
bours  and  lefs  brutal,  that  there  is  but 
one  malevolent  fubordinate  deity,  and 
good  fubordinate  deities  without  number. 
The  ancient  Perfians  acknowledged  two 
principles ;  one  all  good  and  all  powerful, 
named  Hormuz ,  and  by  the  Greeks  cor¬ 
ruptly  Oromazes ;  the  other  evil,  named 
Ahariman ,  and  by  the  Greeks  Annuities. 
Some  authors  afiert,  that  the  Perfians  held 
thefe  two  principles  to  be  co-eternal :  o- 
thers  that  Oromazes  firft  fubfifted  alone, 
that  he  created  both  light  and  darknefs, 
and  that  he  created  Arirnanes  out  of  dark- 
nels.  That  the  latter  was  the  opinion  of 
the  ancient  Perfians,  appears  from  their 
Bible,  termed  the  Sadder ;  which  teaches. 
That  there  is  one  God  fupreme  over  all, 
many  good  angels,  and  but  one  evil  fpi- 
rit,  Plutarch  acquaints  us,  that  Hormus 

and 
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and  Ahariman,  ever  at  variance,  formed 
each  of  them  creatures  of  their  own  ftamp; 
that  the  former  created  good  genii,  fuch 
as  goodnefs,  truth,  wifdom,  juftice ;  and 
that  the  latter  created  evil  genii,  fuch  as 
infidelity,  •  falfehood,  oppreflion,  theft. 
This  fyftem  of  theology,  commonly  term¬ 
ed  the  Manic  bean  fyjiem ,  is  faid  to  be  alfo 
the  religious  creed  of  Pegu,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  addition,  that  the  evil  principle 
only  is  to  be  worfhipped;  which  is  abun¬ 
dantly  probable,  as  fear  is  a  predominant 
paffion  in  barbarians.  The  people  of  Flo¬ 
rida  believe  a  fupreme  benevolent  Deity, 
and  a  fubordinate  deity  that  is  malevo¬ 
lent  :  negledting  the  former,  who,  they 
fay,  does  no  harm,  they  bend  their  whole 
attention  to  foften  the'flatter,  who,  they 
fay,  torments  them  day  and  night.  The 
inhabitants  of  Darien  acknowledge  but 
one  evil  fpirit,  of  whom  they  are  despe¬ 
rately  afraid.  The  Hottentots,  mentioned 
by  Some  writers  as  altogether  deflitute  of 
religion,  are  on  the  contrary  farther  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  its  purity,  than  fome  of 
their  neighbours.  Their  creed  is,  That 
there  is  a  fupreme  being,  who  is  goodnefs 

itfelf;  of  whom  they  have  no  occaflon  to 
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ftand  in  awe,  as  he  is  incapable  by  his 
•nature  to  hurt  them ;  that  there  is  ado  a 
malevolent  fpirit,  fubordinate  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  who  mull  be  ferved  and  worfhipped 
in  order  to  avert  his  malice.  The  Epi¬ 
curean  doctrine  with  refped  to  the  gods 
in  general,  That  being  happy  in  them- 
felves  they  extend  not  their  providential 
care  to  men,  differs  not  widely  from  what 
the  Hottentot  believes  with  reiped  to  the 
fupreme  being. 

Having  traced  the  fenfe  of  deity,  from 
its  dawn  in  the  groffed  favages  to  its  ap¬ 
proaching  maturity  among  enlightened 
nations,  we  proceed  to  the  lad  dage  of 
the  progrefs,  which  makes  the  true  fydem 
of  theology ;  and  that  is,  convidion  of  a 
fupreme  being,  bound lefs  in  every  per- 
fedion,  without  fubordinate  deities,  be¬ 
nevolent  or  malevolent.  Savages  learn 
early  to  trace  the  chain  of  caufes  and  ef¬ 
fects,  with  refped  to  ordinary  events : 
they  know  that  fading  produces  hunger, 
that  labour  occafions  wearinefs,  that  fire 
burns,  that  the  fun  and  rain  contribute  to 
vegetation.  But  when  they  go  beyond 
fuch  familiar  events,  they  lofe  fight  of 
caufe  and  effed :  the  changes  of  weather, 
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of  winds,  of  heat  and  cold,  imprefs  them 
with  a  notion  of  chance :  earthquakes, 
hurricanes,  {forms  of  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning,  which  fill  them  with  terror,  are  a- 
fcribed  to  malignant  beings  of  greater 
power  than  man.  In  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge  light  begins  to  break  in  upon 
them :  they  difcover,  that  fuch  phenome¬ 
na,  however  tremendous,  come  under  the 
general  law  of  caufe  and  effeCt ;  and  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  afcribing  them  to 
malignant  fpirits.  At  the  fame  time,  our 
more  refined  fenfes  ripen  by  degrees;  fo- 
cial  affe&ions  come  to  prevail,  and  mora¬ 
lity  makes  a  deep  impreffion.  in  maturi¬ 
ty  of  fenfe  and  underftanding,  bene¬ 
volence  appears  more  and  more  ;  and 
beautiful  final  caufes  are  difcovered  in 
many  of  nature’s  productions,  that  for¬ 
merly  were  thought  ufelefs,  or  perhaps 
hurtful :  and  the  time  may  come,  we 
have  folid  ground  to  hope  that  it  will 
come,  when  douots  and  difficulties  about 
the  government  of  Providence,  will  all 
of  them  be  cleared  up ;  and  every  event 
be  found  conducive  to  the  general  good. 
Such  views  of  Providence  banifh  malevo¬ 
lent  deities;  and  we  fettle  at  Ian.  in  a  moft 
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comfortable  opinion ;  either  that  there  are 
no  fuch  beings  ;  or  that,  if  they  exifl  and 
are  permitted  to  perpetrate  any  rnifchief, 
it  is  in  order  to  produce  greater  good  *. 
Thus,  through  a  long  maze  of  errors, 
man  arrives  at  true  religion,  acknow¬ 
ledging  but  one  Being,  fupreme  in  power, 
intelligence,  and  benevolence,  who  crea¬ 
ted  all  other  beings,  to  whom  all  other 
beings  are  fubjedied,  and  who  diredls  e- 
very  event  to  anfwer  the  belt  purpoles. 
This  fyftem  is  true  theology  j\ 

Having  gone  through  the  different 
ftages  of  religious  belief,  in  its  gradual 
progrefs  toward  truth  and  purity,  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  very  important  article,  The  Jii— 
(lory  of  tutelar  deities.  The  belief  of  tu¬ 
telar  deities  preceded  indeed  feveral  of  the 


*  The  Abyffinians  think  that  the  afcribing  to  the 
devil  the  wicked  a£ts  of  which  the  Portugueze  de¬ 
clare  him  to  be  guilty,  is  falling  into  the  error  of 
the  Manichees,  who  admit  two  principles*  one 
good,  one  evil. 

t  Plhyy  feems  to  relifh  the  doctrine  of  unity  in 
the  Deity;  but  is  at  a  lofs  about  forming  any  juft 
conception  of  him,  fometimes  confidering  the  world 
to  be  our  only  deity,  fometimes  the  fun. 
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flages  mentioned,  witnefs  the  tutelar  de«- 
ities  of  Greece  and  Rome;  but  as  it  is  not 
connected  with  any  one  of  them  exclufive 
of  the  reft,  the  clearnefs  of  method  requi¬ 
red  it  to  be  poftponed  to  all  of  them.  This 
belief,  founded  on  felfiihnefs,  made  a  ra¬ 
pid  progrefs  after  property  in  the  goods  of 
fortune  was  eftablifhed.  The  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  and  indeed  moft  nations  that 
■were  not  mere  favages,  appropriated  to 
themfelves  tutelar  deities,  who  were  under¬ 
flood  to  befriend  them  upon  all  occafions ; 
and,  in  particular,  to  fight  for  them  a- 
gainft  their  enemies.  The  Iliad  of  Ho¬ 
mer  is  full  of  miraculous  battles  between 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  tutelar  dei¬ 
ties  mixing  with  the  contending  parties, 
and  partaking  of  every  difafter,  death  on¬ 
ly  excepted,  which  immortals  could  not 
Buffer.  The  lares ,  penates ,  or  hqufehold- 
gods,  of  lndoftan,  of  Greece,  and  of 
Rome,  bear  witnefs,  that  every  family, 
perhaps  every  perfon,  was  thought  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  a  tutelar  deity. 
Alexander  ab  Alexandra  gives  a  lift  of 
tutelar  deities.  Apollo  and  Minerva  were 
the  tutelar  deities  of  Athens  ;  Bacchus  and 
Hercules  of  the  Boeotian  Thebes;  Juno 
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of  Carthage,  Samos,  Sparta,  Argos,  and 
Mycene ;  Venus  of  Cyprus  ;  Apollo  of 
Rhodes  and  of  Delphos  ;  Vulcan  of  Lem¬ 
nos  ;  Bacchus  of  Naxus ;  Neptune  of  Te^ 
nedos,  &c.  The  poets  teftify,  that  even 
individuals  had  tutelar  deities: 

Mulciber  in  Trojam,  pro  Troja  flabat  Apollo: 

AEqua  Venus  Teucris,  Pallas  iniqua  fuit. 

Oderat  AEneam,  propior  Saturnia  Turno  ; 

Ille  tamen  Veneris  numine  tutus  erat. 

Ssepe  ferox  cautum  petiit  Neptunus  Ulyffem* 
JLripuit  patruo  fsepe  Minerva  iuo*{tf). 

Though  the  North- American  favages  re- 
cognife  a  Ihpreme  Being,  wife  and  bene¬ 
volent,  and  alfo  fubordinate  benevolent 
beings  who  are  intruded  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world  ;  yet  as  the  great  di¬ 
stance  of  thefe  fubordinate  beings  and  the 
lull  occupation  they  have  in  general  go- 

'*  <f  ^ie  raSe  of  Vulcan,  and  the  martial  maid, 
ft  Purfu’d  old  Troy;  but  Phoebus’  love  repay’d, 

“  -Eneas  fafe*  defy’d  great  Juno’s  hate, 

■^o1  Venus  guards  her  favour’d  offspring’s  iats; 

“  In  vain  Ul)lfes  Neptune’s  wrath  affails, 

O  er  winds  and  waves  Minerva’s  power  pre*» 

“  vails.” 

(a)  Ovid.  Trift.  lib.  1.  eleg.  2, 
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vernment,  are  fuppofed  to  make  them  over¬ 
look  individuals,  every  man  has  a  tutelar 
deity  of  his  own,  termed  Manitou ,  who  is 
constantly  invoked  during  war  to  give  him 
victory  over  his  enemies.  The  Natches, 
bordering  on  the  Miffifippi,  offer  up  the 
Skulls  of  their  enemies  to  their  god,  and 
depofite  them  in  his  temple.  They  con¬ 
sider  that  being  as  their  tutelar  deity,  who 
affiils  them  againd  their  enemies,  and  to 
whom  therefore  the  Skull  of  an  enemy 
mud  be  an  acceptable  offering.  Tho’ 
they  worShip  the  fun,  who  impartially 
Shines  on  all  mankind  ;  yet  fuch  is  their 
partiality,  that  they  confider  themfelves  as 
his  chofen  people,  and  that  their  enemies 
are  his  enemies. 

A  belief  lo  abfurd  {hews  woful  imbecil- 
litv  in  human  nature.  Is  it  not  obvious, 
that  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth 
ooverns  the  world  by  inflexible  laws,  from 

iD 

which  he  never  can  fwerve  in  any  cafe, 
becaufe  they  are  the  bed  poffible  in  every 
cafe?  To  fuppofe  any  family  or  nation  to 
be  an  objebf  of  his  peculiar  love,  is  no  lefs 
impious,  than  to  luppofe  any  family  or 
nation  to  be  an  object  of  his  peculiar  ha¬ 
tred.  :  they  equally  arraign  Providence  of 

partiality. 
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partiality.  Even  the  Goths  had  more  juft 
notions  of  the  Deity.  Totila,  recommend¬ 
ing  to  his  people  juftice  and  humanity, 
fays,  “  Quare  fic  habete,  ea  quae  amari  ab 
“  hominibus  folent  ita  vobis  falva  fore, 
“  fx  jufticiae  reverentiam  fervaveritis.  Si 
“  tranfitis  in  mores  alios,  etiam  Deum  ad 
“  hoftes  tranfiturum.  Neque  enim  ille, 
“  aut  omnibus  omnino  hominibus,  aut 
“  uni  alicui  genti,  addicit  fe  focium* **.” 

That  God  was  once  the  tutelar  deity  of 
the  jews,  is  true ;  but  not  in  the  vulgar 
acceptation  of  that  term,  importing  a  deity 
chofen  by  a  people  to  be  their  patron  and 
prote<ftor.  The  orthodox  faith  is,  “  That 
“  God  chofe  the  Jews  as  his  peculiar  peo- 

44  pie,  not  from  any  partiality  to  them, 
“  but  that  there  might  be  one  nation  to 
“  keep  alive  the  knowledge  of  one  fupreme 

*  “  Be  a ffiired.  of  this,  that  while  ye  preferve 
“  your  reverence  for  juftice,  ye  will  enjoy  all  the 
il  bleftings  which  are  eftimable  among  mankind.  If 
4i  ye  refufe  to  obey  her  dictates,  and  your  morals 

**  become  corrupted,  God  himfelf  will  abandon  you, 
u  and  take  the  part  of  your  enemies.  For  although 

the  benevolence  of  that  power  is  not  partially 
<c  confined  to  tribe  or  people,  yet  in  the  eye  of  his 

45  juftice  all  men  are  not  equally  the  objects  of  his 
i(  approbation. 
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^  Deity ;  which  fhould  be  profperous 
while  they  adhered  to  him,  and  unpro- 
fperous  when  they  declined  to  idolatry 

C  t  i  .  y  3 

not  only  in  order  to  make  them  perfe- 
vere  in  the  true  faith,  but  alio  in  order 
to  exemplify  to  all  nations  the  condud 
of  his  Providence.”  It  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  perverfe  Jews  claimed  God 
Almighty  as  their  tutelar  deity  in  the  vul¬ 
gar  acceptation  of  the  term.  And  this  er¬ 
ror  throws  light  upon  an  incident  related 
tn  the  A  els  ot  the  Apoffles.  There  was  a 
prophecy  firmly  believed  by  the  Jews,  that 
the  Meffiah  would  come  among  them  in 
perfon  to  reltore  their  kingdom.  The 
Chriftians  gave  a  different  fenfe  to  the  pro¬ 
phecy,  namely,  that  the  kingdom  promifed 
was  not  of  this  world.  And  they  fiud, 
that  Chrift  was  feat  to  pave  the  way  to 
their  heavenly  kingdom,  by  obtaining  for- 
givenefs  of  their  fins.  At  the  fame  time, 
as  the  Jews  held  all  other  nations  in  ab¬ 
horrence,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  Meffiah  would  be  lent  to 
them  only,  God’s  chofen  people  :  for 
which  reafon,  even  the  apoflles  were  at 
firft  doubtful  about  preaching  the  gofpel 

to- 
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to  any  but  to  the  Jews  (a).  But  the  a- 
poftles  refletding,  that  it  was  one  great 
purpofe  of  the  million,  to  banilh  from  the 
Jews  their  grovelling  and  impure  notion 
of  a  tutelar  deity,  and  to  proclaim  a  date 
of  future  happinefs  to  all  who  believe  in 
Chrid,  they  proceeded  to  preach  the  go- 
fpel  to  all  men :  “  Then  Peter  opened  his 
“  mouth,  and  faid,  Of  a  truth  I  perceive, 
“  that  God  is  no  refpetder  of  perfons  :  but 
“  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him, 
“  and  worketh  righteoufnefs,  is  accepted 
“  with  him  (b)  ”  The  foregoing  reafon- 
ing,  however,  did  not  fatisfy  the  Jews : 
they  could  not  diged  the  opinion,  that 
God  fent  his  Mediah  to  fave  all  nations, 
and  that  he  was  the  God  of  the  Gentiles 
as  well  as  of  the  Jews.  They  donned  a- 
gnind  Paul  in  particular,  for  inculcating 
that  doedrine  (c). 

Confidering  that  religion  in  its  purity 
was  edablilhed  by  the  go  (pel,  is  it  not  a- 
mazing,  that  even  Chridians  fell  back  to 

(<*)  See  the  toth  and  1  ith  chapters  of  the  A&s  of  the 
Apofties. 

(/>)  Ads  of  the  ApoftJes,  x.  34. 

[c)  Ads  of  the  ApoiUes,  chap.  13* 
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the  worfhip  of  tutelar  deities  ?  They  did 
not  indeed  adopt  the  abfurd  opinion,  that 
the  fupreme  Being  was  their  tutelar  deity : 
but  they  held,  that  there  are  divine  per- 
fons  fubordinate  to  the  Almighty,  who 
take  under  their  care  nations,  families, 
and  even  individuals;  an  opinion  that  dif¬ 
fers  not  eflentially  from  that  of  tutelar  de¬ 
ities  among  the  Heathens.  That  opinion, 
which  flatters  felf-love,  took  root  in  the 
fifth  century,  when  the  deification  of  faints 
was  introduced,  fimilar  to  the  deification 
of  heroes  among  the  ancients.  People  are 
fond  of  friends  to  be  their  interceflors ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  Deity,  deified 
faints  were  thought  the  propereft  intercef- 
fors.  Temples  were  built  and  dedicated 
to  them ;  and  folemn  rites  of  worlhip  in- 
ftituted  to  render  them  propitious.  It  was 
imagined,  that  the  fouls  of  deified  faints 
are  at  liberty  to  roam  where  they  lift,  and 
that  they  love  the  places  where  their  bo¬ 
dies  are  interred ;  which  accordingly  made 
the  fepulchres  of  the  faints  a  common  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  fupplicants.  What  paved  the 
way  to  notions  fo  abfurd,  was  the  grofs 
ignorance  that  clouded  the  Chriftian  world, 

after  the  northern  barbarians  became  ma¬ 
ilers 
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fters  of  Europe.  In  the  feventh  century, 
the  bifhops  were  fo  illiterate,  as  to  be  in¬ 
debted  to  others  for  the  {hallow  fermons 
they  preached ;  and  the  very  few  of  that 
order  who  had  any  learning,  fatisfied 
themfelves  with  composing  infipid  homi¬ 
lies,  collected  from  the  writings  of  Au- 
guftin  and  Gregory.  In  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  matters  grew  worfe  and  worfe ;  for 
thefe  faints,  held  at  firft  to  be  mediators 
for  Chriftians  in  general,  were  now  con¬ 
verted  into  tutelar  deities  in  the  ftricff eft 
fenfe.  An  opinion  prevailed,  that  fuch 
faints  as  are  occupied  about  the  fouls  of 
Chriftians  in  general,  have  little  time  for 
individuals ;  which  led  every  church,  and 
every  private  Chriftian,  to  eledt  for  them¬ 
felves  a  particular  faint,  to  be  their  patron 
or  tutelar  deity,  t  hat  practice  made  it 
neceffary  to  deify  faints  without  end,  in 
order  to  furnifh  a  tutelar  deity  to  every  in¬ 
dividual.  The  dubbing  of  faints,  became 
a  new  fource  of  abides  and  frauds  in  the 
Chriftian  world:  lying  wonders  were  in¬ 
vented,  and  fabulous  hiftories  com  Doled 

*  S 

to  celebrate  exploits  that  never  wc,?e  per¬ 
formed,  and  to  glorify  perfons  who  never 
had  a  being.  And  thus  religion  among 

Vgl.1V.  I  i  Chriftians, 
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Chriftians,  funk  down  to  as  low  a  ftate  as 
it  had  been  among  Pagans. 

There  ftill  remains  upon  hand,  a  capi¬ 
tal  branch  of  our  hiftory  ;  and  that  is 
idolatry,  which  properly  fignifies  the  wor- 
Ihipping  vifible  objedls  as  deities.  But  as 
idolatry  evidently  fprung  from  religious 
worlhip,  corrupted  by  the  ignorant  and 
brutifh ;  it  will  make  its  appearance  with 
more  advantage  in  the  next  chapter,  of 
which  religious  worlhip  is  the  fubjecf. 

We  have  thus  traced  with  w^ary  fteps, 
the  gradual  progrefs  of  theology  through 
many  ftages,  correfponding  to  the  gradual 
openings  and  improvements  of  the  human 
mind.  But  tho?  that  progrefs,  in  almoft 
all  countries,  appears  uniform  with  refpedt 
to  the  order  of  fucceffion,  it  is  far  other- 
wife  with  refpect  to  the  quicknels  of  fuc- 
ceflion:  nations,  like  individuals,  make 
a  progrefs  from  infancy  to  maturity ;  but 
they  advance  not  with  an  equal  pace,  lbme 
making  a  rapid  progrefs  toward  perfe&ion 
in  knowledge  and  in  religion,  while  o- 
thers  remain  ignorant  barbarians.  The 
religion  of  Hindoftan,  if  we  credit  hiflory 
or  tradition,  had^advanced  to  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  purity  and  refinement,  at  a 

-  i  4  /  *  , 
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very  early  period.  The  Hindoflan  Bible, 
termed  Chatahbhade  or  Shajlah ,  gives  an 
account  of  the  creation,  lapfe  of  the  an¬ 
gels,  and  creation  of  man ;  inftructs  us 
in  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  but  denies  his 
prefcience,  as  being  inconfiifent  with  free¬ 
will  in  man ;  all  of  them  profound  doc¬ 
trines  of  an  illuminated  people,  to  eliablifh 
which  a  long  courfe  of  time  muft  have 
been  requifite,  after  wandering  through 
errors  without  number.  Compared  with 
the  Hindows  in  theology*  even  the  Greeks 
were  mere  favages.  The  Grecian  gods 
were  held  to  be  little  better  than  men, 
and  their  hiftory,  as  above  mentioned, 
correfponds  to  the  notion  entertain’d  of 
them. 

In  explaining  the  opinions  of  men  with 
refpecl  to  Deity,  I  have  confined  my  view 
to  fuch  opinions  as  are  fuggefted  by  prin¬ 
ciples  or  biafles  that  make  a  part  of  com¬ 
mon  nature ;  omitting  many  whimfical 
notions,  no  better  than  dreams  of  a  roving 
imagination.  The  plan  delineated,  {hows 
wonderful  uniformity  in  the  progrefs  of 
religion  through  all  nations.  That  ir¬ 
regular  and  whimfical  notions  are  far  o- 
therwife,  is  not  wonderful.  Take  the  fol- 

I  i  2  lowing 
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lowing  Specimen.  The  Kamfkatkans  are 
Hot  fo  flupidly  ignorant,  as  to  be  altoge¬ 
ther  void  of  curiofity.  T  hey  fometimes 
think  of  natural  appearances. — Rain,  fay 
they,  is  lome  deity  pifling  upon  them  ; 
and  they  imagine  the  rainbow  to  be  a 
party-coloured  garment,  put  on  by  him 
in  preparing  for  that  operation.  They  be¬ 
lieve  wind  to  be  produced  by  a  god  {ha¬ 
lting  with  violence  his  long  hair  about  his 
head.  Such  tales  will  fcarce  amufe  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  nurfery.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  ifland  Celebes  formerly  acknowledged 
no  gods  but  the  fun  and  the  moon,  which 
were  held  to  be  eternal.  Ambition  for  fu- 
periority  made  them  fall  out.  The  moon 
being  wounded  in  flying  from  the  fun, 
was  delivered  of  the  earth. 

Hitherto  of  the  gradual  openings  of  the 
human  mind  with  refpedl  to  Deity.  I 
clofe  this  fed!  ion  with  an  account  of  fome 
unfound  notions  concerning  the  conduct 
of  Providence,  and  concerning  fome  fpe- 
culative  matters.  I  begin  with  the  for¬ 
mer. 

In  days  of  ignorance,  the  condudl  of 
Providence  is  very  little  underftood.  Far 
from  having  any  notion,  that  the  govern¬ 
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ment  of  this  world  is  carried  on  by  gene¬ 
ral  laws,  which  are  inflexible  becaule  they 
are  the  beft  poflible,  every  important  e- 
vent  is  attributed  to  an  immediate  inter¬ 
polation  of  the  Deity.  As  the  Grecian 
gods  were  thought  to  have  bodies  like 
men,  and  like  men  to  require  nourilh- 
ment ;  they  were  imagined  to  a£t  like 
men,  forming  Ihort- lighted  plans  of  ope¬ 
ration,  and  varying  them  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  exigencies.  Even  the 
wife  Athenians  had  an  utter  averlion  at 
philofophers  who  attempted  to  account  for 
effects  by  general  laws :  fuch  do&rine 
they  thought  tended  to  fetter  the  gods,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  governing  events  at 
their  pleafure.  An  eclipfe  being  held  a 
prognoftic  given  by  the  gods  of  fome  grie¬ 
vous  calamity,  Anaxagoras  was  accufed 
of  Atheifm  for  attempting  to  explain  the 
eclipfe  of  the  moon  by  natural  caules :  he 
was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  with  diffi¬ 
culty  was  relieved  by  the  influence  of  Pe¬ 
ricles.  Protagoras  was  banifhed  Athens 
for  maintaining  the  fame  do<5trine.  Pro¬ 
copius  overflows  with  fignal  interpofitions 
of  Providence  ;  and  Agathias,  beginning 
at  the  battle  of  hlarathon,  ffigely  main¬ 
tains. 
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tains,  that  from  that  time  downward,  there 
was  not  a  battle  loft  but  by  an  immediate 
judgement  of  God,  for  the  fins  of  the 
commander,  or  of  his  army,  or  of  one 
perfon  or  other.  Our  Saviour’s  dodtrine 
with  refpedt  to  thofe  who  fuffered  by  the 
fall  of  the  tower  of  Siloam,  ought  to  have 
opened  their  eyes;  but  fuperititious  eyes 
are  never  opened  by  inftrudtion.  At  the 
fame  time,  it  is  deplorable  that  fuch  belief 
has  no  good  influence  on  manners :  on  the 
contrary,  never  doth  wickedneis  fo  much 
abound  as  in  dark  times.  A  curious  fadfc 
is  related  by  Procopius  (a)  with  refpedt  to 
that  fort  of  fuperftition.  When  Rome 
was  befieged  by  the  Goths  and  in  danger 
of  deftrudtion,  a  part  of  the  town- wall 
was  in  a  tottering  condition.  Belifarius, 
propofing  to  fortify  it,  was  oppofed  by  the 
citizens,  affirming,  that  it  was  guarded 
by  St  Peter.  Procopius  obferves,  that  the 
event  anfwered  expectation  ;  for  that  the 
Goths,  during  a  tedious  fiege,  never  once 
attempted  that  weak  part.  He  adds,  that 
the  wall  remained  in  the  fame  ruinous 
Rate  at  the  time  of  his  writing.  Here  is 
a  curious  conceit — Peter  created  a  tutelar 

deity#. 


(a)  Hiftoria  Goihica,  lib.  I* 
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deity,  able  and  willing  to  counteract  the 
laws  by  which  God  governs  the  material 
world.  And  for  what  mighty  benefit  to 

his  votaries  ?  Only  to  fave  them  five  or 

* 

fifty  pounds  in  rebuilding  the  crazy  part 
of  the  wall. 

It  is  no  lefs  inconfiftent  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  courle  of  Providence,  to  believe,  as 
many  formerly  did,  that  in  all  doubtful 
cafes  the  Almighty,  when  appealed  to, 
never  fails  to  interpofe  in  favour  of  the 
right  fide.  The  inhabitants  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  ann.  1 284,  being  fplit  into  parties 
about  two  contending  patriarchs,  the  Em¬ 
peror  ordered  a  fire  to  be  made  in  the 
church  of  St  Sophia,  and  a  paper  for  each 
party  to  be  thrown  into  it;  never  doubt¬ 
ing,  but  that  God  would  lave  from  the 
flames  the  paper  given  in  for  the  party 
whole  caufe  he  efpoufed.  But,  to  the 
utter  aftonilhment  of  all  beholders,  the 
flames  paid  not  the  leafi:  regard  to  either. 
The  fame  abfurd  opinion  gave  birth  to 
tfie  trial  by  fire,  by  water,  and  by  fingle 
combat.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remark  - 
aoie,  that  luch  trials  were  common  a- 
mong  many  nations  that  had  no  in- 
tercourfe  one  with  another :  even  the 
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enlightened  people  of  Indoftan  try  crimes 
by  dipping  the  hand  of  a  fufpedted  perfon 
in  boiling  oil.  In  cafes  of  doubtful  proof, 

*  ■  J  .  -V  * 

they  recur  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  as  in 
many  ocher  countries,  to  artificial  proofs. 
One  is  to  walk  barefoot  through  fire.  As 
the  Siamites  are  accuftomed  to  walk  bare- 

.  i  . 

footed,  their  foies  become  hard  :  and  thofe 
>  * 

who  have  fkill  have  a  good  chance  to  e- 
fcape  without  burning.  The  art  is  to  fet 
down  their  feet  on  the  fire  with  all  their 
weight,  which  excludes  the  air,  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  fire  from  burning.  Another 
proof  is  by  water.  The  accufer  and  ac- 
cufed  are  thrown  into  a  pond;  and  he 

V  t  A 

who  keeps  the  longeft  under  water  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  in  the  right. — Such  uniformi¬ 
ty  is  there  with  relpetfl  even  to  fuperfti- 
tious  opinions.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  infift- 
ing  that  the  Kings  of  Caflile  and  Aragon 
fhould  lay  alide  their  Gothic  liturgy  for 
the  Romifh,  the  matter  was  put  to  trial 
by  fingle  combat ;  and  two  champions 
were  chofen  to  declare  by  victory  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  God  Almighty.  The  Emperor 
Otho  I.  obferving  the  law-do&ors  to  dif¬ 
fer  about  the  right  of  repreientation  in 

land-eftates,  appointed  a  duel;  and  the 
•  -  right 
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right  of  reprefentation  gain’d  the  victory. 
If  any  thing  can  render  fuch  a  docfirine 
palatable,  it  is  the  believing  in  a  tutelar 
deity,  who  with  lefs  abfurdity  may  inter- 
pofe  in  behalf  of  a  favourite  opinion,  or 
of  a  favourite  people.  Appian  gravely  re¬ 
ports,  that  when  the  city  of  Rhodes  was 
befieged  by  Mithridates,  a  ftatue  or  the 
goddefs  Ills  was  feen  to  dart  flames  of  fire 
upon  a  bulky  engine,  railed  by  the  be- 
fiegers  to  overtop  the  wall. 

Hiftorians  mention  an  incident  that 
happened  in  the  iflancl  Celebes,  found¬ 
ed  on  a  belief  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  above  mentioned.  About  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  fome  Chriftian  and  fome  Ma¬ 
hometan  miflionaries  made  their  way  to 
that  ifland.  The  chief  king,  ftruck  with 
the  fear  of  hell  taught  by  both,  afTembled 
a  general  council  ;  and  firetching  his 
hands  towards  heaven,  addrefled  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prayer  to  the  fuprcme  being. 
“  Great  God,  from  thee  I  demand  no- 
“  thing  but  juftice,  and  to  me  thou  owed 
u  it.  Men  of  different  religions  have 
“  come  to  this  ifland,  threatening  eternal 
“  punilhment  to  me  and  my  people  if  we 
*4  difobey  thy  laws.  What  are  thy  laws  ? 

Vol.  IV.  K  k  “  Speak, 
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Speak,  O  my  God,  who  art  the  author 
il  of  nature :  thou  knoweft  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts,  and  that  we  can  never  in- 
“  tentionally  difobey  thee.  But  if  it  be 
unworthy  of  thy  eflence  to  employ 
“  the  language  of  men,  I  call  upon  my 
u  whole  people,  the  fun  which  gives  me 
“  light,  the  earth  which  bears  me,  the 
fea  which  furrounds  my  empire,  and 
“  upon  thee  thyfelf,  to  bear  witnefs  for 
“  me,  that  in  the  fincerity  of  my  heart 
“  I  wifli  to  know  thy  will;  and  this  day 
u  I  declare,  that  I  will  acknowledge  as  the 
“  depofitaries  of  thy  oracles,  the  firft  mi- 
“  nifters  of  either  religion  that  {hall  land 
on  this  ifland.” 

v  I 

It  is  equally  erroneous  to  believe,  that 
pertain  ceremonies  will  protect  one  from 
mifchief.  In  the  dark  ages  of  Chriftiani- 
ty,  the  figning  with  the  figure  of  a  crofs, 
was  held  not  only  to  be  an  antidote  againft 
the  fnares  of  malignant  fpirits,  but  to  in- 
fpire  refolution  for  fuppordng  trials  and 
calamities :  for  which  reafon  no  Chriftian 
in  thofe  days  undertook  any  thing  of  mo¬ 
ment,  till  he  had  ufed  that  ceremony.  It 
was  firmly  believed  in  France,  that  a 
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gold  or  filver  coin  of  St  Louis,  hung  from 
the  neck,  was  a  prote&ion  againft  all  dif- 
eafes :  and  we  find  accordingly  a  hole  in 
every  remaining  coin  of  that  king,  for 
fixing  it  to  a  ribband.  In  the  minority 
of  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  the  three  c- 
ftates,  ann.  1484,  fupplicated  his  Majelly* 
that  he  would  no  longer  defer  the  being 
anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  as  the  favour 
of  Heaven  was  vifibly  connected  with  that 
ceremony.  They  affirmed,  that  his  grand¬ 
father  Charles  VII.  never  profpered  till  he 
was  anointed  ;  and  that  Heaven  afterward 
fought  on  his  fide,  till  the  Englifh  were 
expelled  out  of  his  kingdom  *.  The  high 

altar 


*  That  ridiculous  ceremony  is  kept  up  to  this 
day:  fuch  power  has  cuftom*  Take  the  following 
fample  of  it;  “  The  Grand  Prior  of  St  Remi  opens 
««  the  holy  phial,  and  gives  it  to  the  Archbilliop,  who 
«  with  a  golden  needle  takes  fome  of  the  precious 
iC  oil,  about  the  fize  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  Which 
u  he  mixes  with  confecrated  ointment.  The  King 
“  then  proftrates  himfelf  before  the  altar  on  a  vio- 
let-coloured  carpet,  embroidered  with  fleurs  de 
44  lys,  while  they  pray.  Then  the  King  rifes,  and 
“  the  Archbilhop  anoints  him  on  the  crown  of  the 
«<  head,  on  the  ftomach,  on  the  two  elbows,  and 
«<  on  the  joints  of  the  arms.  After  the  feveral  a- 
««  cointings,  the  Archbifhop  of  Rheims,  the  Bifhops 
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altar  or  St*  Margaret’s  church  in  the  illand 
oi  icolmkill,  was  covered  with  a  plate  of 
blue  marble  finely  veined  ;  which  has  fuf- 
tered  from  a  fuperftitious  conceit,  that  the 
fmal left  bit  of  it  will  preferve  a  (hip  from 
finking.  It  has  accordingly  been  carried  oft" 
piece- meal  ;  and  at  prefent  there  is  fcarce 
enough  left  to  make  an  experiment.  In 
the  Sadder,  certain  prayers  are  enjoined 
when  one  fneezes  or  piiles,  in  order  to 
cnale  away  the  devil.  Cart-wheels  in 
Lifbon,  are  compofed  of  two  clurnfy 
boards  nailed  together  in  a  circular  form. 
1  ho  the  noife  is  intolerable,  the  axles 
are  never  greafed ;  the  noife,  fay  they, 
frightens  the  devil  from  hurting  their 
oxen. 

Nay,  fo  far  has  fuperftition  been  car¬ 
ried,  as  to  found  a  belief,  that  the  devil 

by  magic  can  control  the  courfe  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  A  Greek  bifhop  having  dreamed 
that  a  certain  miracle  had  failed  by  magic, 

<c  of  Laon  and  Beauvais  clofe  the  openings  of  the 
fhirt ;  the  High  Chamberlain  puls  on  the  tunic 
and  the  royal  mantle  5  the  King  then  kneels  a- 
“  gain,  and  is  anointed  in  the  palms  of  his  hands.” 

Is  this  farce  lefs  ludicrous  than  that  of  an  Englilh 
King  curing  the  King’s  evil  with  a  touch  ? 


( 
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the  fuppofed  magician  and  his  fon  were 
condemned  to  die,  without  the  lead  evi¬ 
dence  but  the  dream.  Montefquieu  col¬ 
lects  a  number  of  circumftances,  each  of 
which,  tho’  all  extremeiy  improbable, 
ought  to  have  been  clearly  made  out,  in 
order  to  prove  the  crime  (a).  The  hm- 
peror  Theodore  Lalcaris,  imagining  ma¬ 
gic  to  be  the  caule  of  his  diftemper,  put 
the  perlons  fufpected  to  the  trial  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  red-hot  iron  without  being  burnt. 
In  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  in 
the  canons  of  feveral  councils,  and  in  the 
ancient  laws  of  Norway,  punifhments  are 
enacted  againfl  thofe  who  are  fuppofed 
able  to  raife  tempefts,  termed  Tempejiarii. 
During  the  time  of  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
there  was  in  the  court  of  France  a  jumble 
of  politics,  gallantry,  luxury,  debauche¬ 
ry,  fuperftition,  and  Atheifm.  It  was 
common  to  take  the  refemblance  of  ene¬ 
mies  in  wax,  in  order  to  torment  the  n  by 
roafting  the  figure  at  a  flow  fire,  and 
pricking  it  with  needles,  if  an  ene  ny 
happened  in  one  inftance  of  a  thou  fa  nd  to 
pine  and  die,  the  charm  was  eftablifhed 
for  ever.  Sorcery  and  witchcraft  were  fo 

(a)  L’Efprit  des  lour,  lib.  12.  cb.  y. 
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univerfally  believed  in  England,  that  in 
a  preamble  to  a  datute  of  Henry  VIII. 
ann.  1511,  it  is  let  forth,  “  That  fmiths, 
“  weavers,  and  women,  boldly  take  upon 
“  them  great  cures,  in  wrhich  they  partly 
“  ule  forcery  and  witchcraft.”  The  fird 
printers,  who  were  Germans,  having  car¬ 
ried  their  books  to  Paris  for  fale,  were 
condemned  by  the  parliament  to  be  burnt 
alive  as  forcerers ;  and  did  not  efcape  pu- 
nifliment  but  by  a  precipitate  flight.  It 
had  indeed  much  the  appearance  of  for¬ 
cery,  that  a  man  could  write  fo  many 
copies  of  a  book,  without  the  flighted  va¬ 
riation. 

Superftition  flourifhes  in  times  of  dan¬ 
ger  and  difmay.  During  the  civil  wars 
of  France  and  of  England,  fuperftition  was 
carried  to  extravagance.  Every  one  be¬ 
lieved  in  magic,  charms,  fpells,  forcery, 
witchcraft,  &c.  The  molt  abfurd  tales 
pad  current  as  gofpel  truths.  Every  one 
is  acquainted  with  the  hidory  of  the  Du- 
chels  of  Beaufort,  who  was  faid  to  have 
made  a  compaid  with  the  devil,  to  pro¬ 
cure  Henry  IV.  of  France  for  her  lover. 
This  ridiculous  dory  was  believed  through 

all  France ;  and  is  reported  as  a  truth  by 

the 
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the  Duke  de  Sully.  Muft  not  fuperftition 
have  been  at  a  high  pitch,  when  that  great 
man  was  infedted  with  it?  James  Howel, 
eminent  for  knowledge  and  for  the  figure 
he  made  during  the  civil  wars  of  England, 
relates  as  an  undoubted  truth  an  abfurd 
fidtion  concerning  the  town  of  Hamelen, 
that  the  devil  with  a  bagpipe  enticed  all 
the  rats  out  of  the  town,  and  drowned 
them  in  a  lake ;  and  becaufe  his  promifed 
reward  was  denied,  that  he  made  the 
children  fuffer  the  fame  fate.  Upon 
a  manufcript  doubting  of  the  exiftence 
of  witches,  he  oblerves,  “  that  there  are 
“  fome  men  of  a  mere  negative  genius, 
“  who  crofs  and  puzzle  the  cleared: 
“  truths  with  their  but ,  yet ,  if:  they  will 

“  flap  the  lie  in  truth’s  teeth,  tho’  {he 
“  vifibly  ftands  before  their  face  with- 
“  out  any  vizard.  Such  perverfe  crofs- 
“  grain’d  fpirits  are  not  to  be  dealt  with 
“  by  arguments,  but  palpable  proofs :  as 
“  if  one  deny  that  the  fire  burns,  or  that 
“  he  hath  a  nofe  on  his  face.  There  is  no 
“  way  to  deal  with  him,  but  to  pull  him 

“  by  the  tip  of  the  one  and  put  his  finger 
44  into  the  other.” 

Jn  an  age  of  fuperftition,  men  of  the 

greateft 


greateft  judgement  are  infedled :  in  an  en¬ 
lightened  age,  fuperflition  is  confined  a- 
mong  the  vulgar.  Would  one  imagine 
that  the  great  Louis  of  France  is  an  ex¬ 
ception.  It  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  his 
vanity  or  his  fuperflition  was  the  mod  e- 
minent.  The  Duke  of  Luxembourg  was 
his  favourite  and  his  mod  fuccefsful  gene¬ 
ral.  In  order  to  throw  the  Duke  out  of 
favour,  his  rivals  accufed  him  of  having  a 
compadl  with  the  devil.  The  King  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  be  treated  with  great  bru¬ 
tality,  on  evidence  no  lefs  foolifh  and  ab~ 
furd,  than  that  on  which  old  women  were 
fome  time  ago  condemned  as  witches. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  attri¬ 
buting  extraordinary  virtue  to  certain 
things,  in  themfelves  of  no  fignificancy. 
The  Hungarians  were  poffeffed  of  a  golden 
crown,  fent  from  heaven  with  the  peculiar 
virtue,  as  they  believed,  of  bellowing  upon 
the  perfon  who  wore  it,  an  undoubted  title 
to  be  their  king. 

But  the  mofl  extraordinary  effort  of  ab- 
furd  fuperflition,  is  a  perfuafion,  that  one 
may  control  the  courfe  of  Providence,  by 
making  a  downright  bargain  with  God 
Almighty  to  receive  from  him  quid  pro 
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quo.  A  herd  of  Tartars  in  Siberia,  named 
by  the  Ruffians  Baravinjkoi,  have  in  every 
hut  a  wooden  idol  about  eighteen  inches 
high  ;  to  which  they  addrefs  their  prayers 
for  plenty  of  game  in  hunting,  promifing 
it,  .if  fuccefsful,  a  new  coat  or  a  new 
bonnet :  a  fort  of  bargain  abundantly 
brutifh ;  and  yet  more  excufable  in  mere 
favages,  than  what  is  made  with  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary  by  enlightened  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  ;  who,  upon  condition  of  her  relie¬ 
ving  them  from  diftrefs,  promife  her  a 
waxen  taper  to  burn  on  her  altar.  Phi¬ 
lip  II.  of  Spain  made  a  vow,  that,  upon 
condition  of  gaining  the  battle  of  St  Quin- 
tin,  he  would  build  the  monaftery  of  Ef- 
curial ;  as  if  an  eftabliffiment  for  fome  idle 
monks,  could  be  a  motive  with  the  great 
God  to  vary  the  courfe  of  his  Providence*. 


*  Having  gained  the  battle  of  St  Quintin  on  the 
feftival  of  St  Laurence,  Philip  reckoned  himfelf  ob* 
liged  to  the  faint  for  this  victory,  as  much  as  to  God 
Almighty  *,  and  accordingly,  he  not  only  built  the 
monaftery  he  had  vowed,  but  alfo  a  church  for  the 
faint  and  a  palace  for  himfelf,  all  under  one  roof: 
and  what  is  not  a  little  ludicrous,  the  edifice  is  built 
in  refemblance  of  a  gridiron,  which,  according  to 
the  legend,  was  the  inflrument  of  Laurence’s  mar¬ 
tyrdom. 

VoL.IV.  L  1  Be  fide 
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Befide  the  abfurdity  of  thinking  that  fuch 
vows  can  have  the  eflfedl  to  alter  the  efta- 
blilhed  laws  of  Providence ;  they  betray  a 
mod  contemptible  notion  of  the  Deity,  as 
if  his  favours,  like  a  horfe  or  a  cow,  could 
be  purchafed  with  money. 

But  however  loofe  and  disjointed  events 
appear  to  the  ignorant,  when  viewed  as 
pall  or  as  palling ;  future  events  take  on 
a  very  different  appearance.  The  doctrine 
of  prognoftics,  is  evidently  founded  ujxm 
a  fuppofition  that  future  events  are  unal¬ 
terably  fixed ;  for  otherwife  that  dodtrine 
would  appear  abfurd,  even  to  the  igno¬ 
rant.  No  bias  in  human  nature  has 
greater  influence,  than  curiofity  about  fu¬ 
turity;  which  in  dark  ages  governs  with¬ 
out  control  :  men  with  no  lefs  folly  than 
induflry  have  ranfacked  the  earth,  the  fea, 
the  air,  and  even  the  fiars,  for  prognoftics 
of  future  events.  The  Greeks  had  their 
oracles,  the  Romans  their  augurs,  and  all 
the  world  their  omens.  The  Grecian  ora¬ 
cles  and  the  Roman  auguries,  are  evident¬ 
ly  built  upon  their  belief  of  tutelar  deities; 
and  the  numberlefs  omens  that  influence 
weak  people  in  every  country,  leem  to  reft 

upop 
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Upon  the  fame  foundation  *.  Ancient  hi- 
ftories  are  (luffed  with  omens,  prodigies,  and 
prognoftics  :  Livy  overflows  with  fooleries 
of  that  kind.  Endlefs  are  the  adverfe  omens 
reported  by  Appian  of  Alexandria,  that 
are  (aid  to  have  given  warning  of  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Craflus  by  the  Parthians ;  and  no 
fewer  in  number  are  thofe  which  happen¬ 
ed  at  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
if  we  believe  Spartianus.  Lampridius, 
with  great  gravity,  recites  the  omens 
which  prognofticated  that  Alexander  Se- 
verus  would  be  Emperor:  he  was  bora 
the  fame  day  on  which  Alexander  the 
Great  died :  he  was  brought  forth  in  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great ; 
he  was  named  Alexander ;  and  an  old  wo¬ 
man  gave  to  his  mother,  a  pigeon’s  egg  of 
a  purple  colour  produced  on  his  birthday. 
A  comet  is  an  infallible  prognoftic  of  the 

*  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Romans  were  fuperfli- 
tioufly  addi&ed  to  omens  and  auguries :  like  mere 
favages,  they  put  no  value  upon  any  fcience  but 
that  of  war ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  they  banifhed 
all  philofophers,  as  ufelefs  members  of  fociety. 
Thus,  that  nation,  fo  fierce  and  fo  great  in  war9 
furrendered  themfelves  blindly  to  fuperftition,  and 
became  flaves  to  imaginary  evils.  Even  their  graved 
hiftorians  were  deeply  tainted  with  that  difeafe. 

L  1  2  death 
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death  of  a  king.  But  of  what  king  ? 
Why,  of  the  king  who  dies  next.  Sueto¬ 
nius,  with  the  folemnity  of  a  pulpit-  in- 
ftru&or,  informs  us,  that  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  was  predicted  by  a  co¬ 
met;  and  of  Tiberius,  by  the  fall  of  a 
tower  during  an  earthquake*.  Such  o- 
pinions,  having  a  foundation  in  our  na¬ 
ture,  take  faft  hold  of  the  mind,  when  en- 
vigorated  by  education  and  example.  E- 
ven  philofophy  is  not  fuflicient  to  eradi¬ 
cate  them  but  by  flow  degrees  :  witnefls 
Tacitus,  the  mod  profound  of  all  hifto- 
rians,  who  cannot  forbear  to  ufher  in  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  with  a  foolifh 
account  of  a  ftrange  unknown  bird  appear¬ 
ing  at  that  time.  He  indeed,  with  decent 
referve,  mentions  it  only  as  a  fa<d  report¬ 
ed  by  others  ;  but  from  the  glow  of  his 
narrative  it  is  evident,  that  the  ftory  had 
made  an  impreflion  upon  him.  When 
Onofander  wrote  his  military  inftitutions, 
which  was  in  the  fourth  century,  the  in¬ 
trails  of  an  animal  facrificed  were  ftill  de¬ 
pended  on  as  a  prognoftic  of  good  or  bad 


*  Charlemagne,  tho?  an  eminent  aftronomer  for 
his  time,  was  afraid  of  comets  and  eclipfes. 


fortune. 
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fortune.  And  in  chap.  15.  he  endeavours 
to  account  for  the  misfortunes  that  foine- 
times  happened  after  the  moll  favourable 
prognoses ;  laying  the  blame,  not  upon 
the  prognoftic,  but  upon  fome  crofs  acci¬ 
dent  that  was  not  forefeen  by  the  tutelar 
deity.  The  ancient  Germans  drew  many 
of  their  omens  from  liorfes  :  “  Proprium 
gentis,  equorum  prefagia  ac  monitus 
experiri.  Publice  aluntur  iifdem  nemo- 
“  ribus  ac  lucis,  candide,  et  nullo  mortali 
opere  contadli,  quos  prefTos  facro  cur- 
ru,  facerdos,  ac  rex,  vel  princeps  civi- 
“  tatis,  comitantur,  hinnitufque  ac  fre¬ 
mitus  obfervant.  Nec  ulli  aufpicio  ma¬ 
jor  fides,  non  folum  apud  plebem,  fed 
apud  proceres,  apud  facerdotes  *  (a).” 
There  is  Icarce  a  thing  leen  or  imagined, 

*  #  8  J  ?  J  -.:  *  J  (  , 

*  “  It  is  peculiar  to  that  people,  to  deduce  omens 

“  and  prefages  from  horfes.  Thefe  animals  arc 

“  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  in  groves  and 

<s  forefts,  and  are  not  allowed  to  be  polluted  with 

“  any  work  for  the  ufe  of  man  \  but  being  yoked  in 

“  the  facred  chariot,  the  prieft,  and  the  king,  or 

chief  of  the  ftate,  attend  them,  and  carefully  ob- 

ferve  their  neighings.  The  greateft  faith  is  given 

“  t0  thls  method  of  augury,  both  among  the  vuloar 
“  and  the  nobles.”  0 

^  f 

(a)  Tacitus  De  moribus  Germanorum,  cap.  io. 

but 
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but  what  the  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar 
confider  as  a  prognoftic  of  fome  future  e-> 
vent.  The  Hindows  rely  on  the  augury 
of  birds,  precifely  as  the  old  Romans  did. 
Tho’  there  is  not  the  flighted:  probability, 
that  an  impending  misfortune  was  ever 
prevented  by  fuch  prognoftics ;  yet  the 
defire  of  knowing  future  events  is  fo  deep¬ 
ly  rooted  in  our  nature,  that  omens  will 
always  prevail  among  the  vulgar,  in  fpite 
of  the  cleared:  light  of  philofophy  * 

With  refpedl  to  prophecies  in  particular*, 
one  apology  may  be  made  for  them,  that 
no  other  prognoftic  of  futurity  is  lefs  apt 
to  do  milchief.  What  Procopius  (a)  ob- 
ferves  of  the  Sybilline  oracles,  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  prophecies,  “  That  it  is 
“  above  the  fagacity  of  man  to  explain 
“  any  of  them  before  the  event  happen. 
“  Matters  are  there  handled,  not  in  any 

#  Is  it  not  mortifying  to  human  pride,  that  a 
great  philosopher  \Bacon\  fhould  think  like  the  vul¬ 
gar  upon  this  iubjett  ?  With  refpeft  to  rejoicings 
in  London  upon  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.  of  England  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
he  fays,  i(  not  from  any  affection  to  the  Scots,  but 
“  from  a  fecret  inftindt  and  infpiration  o t  the  ad« 
**  vantages  that  would  accrue  from  the  match.” 

(4)  Gothica  Hiiloria,  lib.  u 
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**  order,  nor  in  a  continued  difcourfe : 
4‘  but  after  mentioning  the  diftrefles  of 
“  Africa,  for  example,  they  give  a  flight 
“  touch  at  the  Perfians,  the  Romans,  the 
fi  Aflyrians;  then  returning  to  the  Ro- 
“  mans,  they  fall  flap-dafh.  upon  the  ca- 
“  lamities  of  Britain.”  A  curious  example 
of  this  obfervation,  is  a  book  of  prophe¬ 
cies  compofed  in  Scotland  by  Thomas 
Learmont,  commonly  called  Thomas  the 
Rhymer ,  becaufe  the  book  is  in  rhyme. 
Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Cicero  reports,  that 
a  fpedre  appeared  to  Cicero’s  nurfe,  and 
foretold,  that  the  child  would  become  a 
great  fupport  to  the  Roman  flate  ;  and 
moft  innocently  he  makes  the  following 
reflection,  “  1  his  might  have  pafled  for 
an  idle  tale,  had  not  Cicero  demonftra- 
ted  the  truth  of  the  predidion.”  At 
that  rate,  if  a  predidion  happen  to  prove 
true,  ic  is  a  real  prophecy  ;  if  otherwife,  it 
is  an  idle  tale.  There  have  been  prophecies 
not  altogether  fo  well  guarded  as  the  Sy- 
bdhne  oracles.  Napier,  inventor  of  the 
logarithms,  found  the  day  of  judgement 
to  be  predided  in  the  Revelation  ;  and 
named  the  very  day,  which  unfortunately 
lie  furvived.  He  made  another  predic- 
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tion,  but  prudently  named  a  day  fo  di- 

* 

flant  as  to  be  in  no  hazard  of  blulhing  a 
fecond  time.  Michel  Stifels,  a  German 
clergyman,  fpent  moll  of  his  life  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  difcover  the  day  of  judge¬ 
ment  ;  and  at  laft  announced  to  his  pa- 
rilhioners,  that  it  would  happen  within  a 
year.  1  he  parilhioners,  relolving  to  make 
the  bell  of  a  bad  bargain,  fpent  their  time 
merrily,  taking  no  care  to  lay  up  provi- 
fions  for  another  year ;  and  fo  nice  was 
their  computation,  as  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  have  not  a  morfel  remaining,  ei¬ 
ther  of  food  or  of  induflry.  The  famous 
Jurieu  has  ihewn  great  ingenuity  in  ex¬ 
plaining  prophecies  ;  of  which  take  the 
following  inftance.  In  his  book,  intitled 
Accompli  foment  of  the  prophecies ,  he  demon- 
ftrates,  that  the  beaft  in  the  Apocalypfe, 
which  held  the  poculum  aureum  plenum  abo- 
nmationum *,  is  the  Pope ;  and  his  reafon 
is,  that  the  initial  letters  of  thele  four  La¬ 
tin  words  compofe  the  word  papa  ;  a  very 
fimmlar  prophecy  indeed,  that  is  a  pro- 
phecy  in  Latin,  but  in  no  other  language. 
The  candid  reader  will  advert,  that  fuch 
prophecies  as  relate  to  our  Saviour  and 
*  «  The  golden  cup  full  of  abominations, 
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r~\  V  W  *  ,  .  m 

tend  to  afcertain  the  truth  of  his  million, 

«  <f  *  v  #  *•  ;  »>  *•  *  m 

fall  not  under  the  foregoing  reasoning;  for 
they  do  not  anticipate  futurity,  by  produ¬ 
cing  foreknowledge  of  future  events.  They 
were  not  underftood  till  our  Saviour  ap¬ 
peared  among  men ;  and  then  they  were 
clearly  underflood  as  relative  to  him. 

There  is  no  end  of  fuperftition  in  its  va¬ 
rious  modes.  In  dark  times,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  univerfally,  that  by  certain  forms 
and  invocations,  the  fpirits  of  the  dead 
could  be  called  upon  to  reveal  future  e- 
vents.  A  lottery  in  Florence,  gainful  to 
the  government  and  ruinous  to  the  people, 
gives  great  fcope  to  fuperftition.  A  man 
who  purpofes  to  purchafe  tickets,  muft  faft 
fix  and  thirty  hours,  muft  repeat  a  certain 
number  of  Ave  Maries  and  Pater  Nofters, 
mu  ft  not  fpeak  to  a  living  creature,  muft 
not  go  to  bed,  muft  continue  in  prayer  to 
the  Virgin  and  to  faints,  till  fome  propi¬ 
tious  laint  appear  and  declare  the  numbers 
that  are  to  be  fuccefsful.  The  man,  fa¬ 
tigued  with  falling,  praying,  and  expe&a- 
—  * 

tion,  falls  afleep.  Occupied  with  the 
thoughts  he  had  when  awake,  he  dreams 
that  a  faint  appears,  and  mentions  the 
,  lucky  numbers.  If  he  be  difappointed,  he 
Vol.IV.  Mm  is 
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is  vexed  at  his  want  of  memory ;  but  trails 
in  the  faint  as  an  infallible  oracle.  Again 
he  falls  afleep,  again  fees  a  viiion,  and  a- 
gain  is  difappointed. 

Lucky  and  unlucky  days,  which  were 
fo  much  rely’d  on  as  even  to  be  marked  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  calendars,  make  an 
appendix  to  prophecies.  The  Tartars  ne¬ 
ver  undertake  any  thing  of  moment  on  a 
Wednefday,  being  held  by  them  unlucky. 
The  fvogayan  Tartars  hold  every  thirteenth 
year  to  be  unlucky  :  they  will  not  even 
wear  a  fword  that  year,  believing  that  it 
would  be  their  death  ;  and  they  maintain, 
that  none  of  their  warriors  ever  returned 
who  went  upon  an  expedition  in  one  of 
thefe  years.  They  pais  that  time  in  fail¬ 
ing  and  prayer,  and  during  it  never  mar¬ 
ry.  The  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  have 
days  fortunate  and  unfortunate  with  re- 
fpeit  to  the  birth  of  children:  they  deilroy 
without  mercy  every  child  that  is  born  on 
an  unfortunate  day. 

There  are  unlucky  names  as  well  as  un¬ 
lucky  days.  Julien  Cardinal  de  Medicis, 
chofen  Pope,  was'  inclined  to  keep  his  own 
name.  But  it  being  obierved  to  him  by  the 
cardinals,  fays  Guichardin,  that  the  popes 

who 
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who  retained  their  own  name  had  all  of 
them  died  within  the  year,  he  took  the 
name  of  Clement,  and  was  Clement  "V 11. 
As  John  was  held  an  unlucky  name  for  a 
king,  John  heir  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland 
was  perfuaded  to  change  his  name  into 
Robert ;  and  he  was  Robert  111. 

I  clofe  this  important  article  with  a  re¬ 
flection  that  will  make  an  impreflion  upon 
every  rational  perfon.  The  knowledge  of 
future  events,  as  far  as  it  tends  to  influ¬ 
ence  our  condudt,  is  inconfiftent  with  a 
flate  of  adivity,  fuch  as  Providence  has  al¬ 
lotted  to  man  in  this  life.  It  would  de¬ 
prive  him  of  hopes  and  fears,  and  leave 
him  nothing  to  deliberate  upon,  nor  any 
end  to  profecute.  In  a  word,  it  would 
put  an  end  to  his  aCtivity,  and  reduce  him 
to  be  merely  a  paflive  being.  Providence 
therefore  has  wifely  drawn  a  veil  over  fu¬ 
ture  events*  affording  us  no  light  for  pry¬ 
ing  into  them  but  fagacity  and  experi¬ 
ence.  • 

Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  numberlefs  ab- 
furd  opinions  about  the  conduCt  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  that  have  prevailed  among  Chri~ 
Ilians,  and  (till  prevail  among  fome  of 
them.  Many  opinions  no  lefs  abfurd  have 
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prevailed  about  fpeculative  points.  I  con¬ 
iine  myielf  to  one  or  two  inftances  ;  for  to 
make  a  complete  lift  would  require  a  vo¬ 
lume.  The  fir  ft  1  Ilia.ll  mention,  and  the 
moft  noted,  is  tranfubftantiation ;  a  doc¬ 
trine  in  which  it  is  averted,  firft,  that  the 
biead  and  wine  in  the  facrament  are  con¬ 
verted  into  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour;  next,  that  his  body  and  blood  ex- 
ids  wholly  and  entirely  in  every  particular 
facrament  adminidered  in  the  Chriftian 
world  even  at  the  fame  inftant  of  time, 
1  his  ai  tide  of  faith,  tho’  it  has  not  the 
lead  influence  on  prablice,  is  reckoned 
fo  eiTential  to  falvation,  as  to  be  placed  a- 
bove  every  moral  duty.  The  following 
text  is  appealed  to  as  its  foie  foundation. 
And  as  they  were  eating,  Jefus  took 
bread,  and  bleffed  it,  and  brake  it,  and 
“  gave  it  to  the  difciples,  and  laid,  Take, 
eat;  this  is  my  body.  And  he  took 
the  cup,  and  g  -ve  thanks,  and  gave  it 
to  them,  faying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it: 
“  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  tefta- 
“  ment,  which  is  died  for  many  for  the 
“  remiffion  of  fins.  But  1  fay  unto  you, 

“  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit 
of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  1  drink 
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“  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father  s  king- 
“  dom  («).”  That  this  is  a  metaphor, 
mult  {trike  every  one:  the  paiFage  cannot 
even  bear  a  literal  meaning,  confidering 
the  final  claufe ;  for  furely  the  molt  zea¬ 
lous  Roman  Catholic  believes  not,  that 
Chriftians  are  to  drink  new  wine  with 
their  Saviour  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
At  the  fame  time,  it  is  not  fo  much  as  in- 
finuated,  that  there  was  here  any  miracu¬ 
lous  tranfubftantiation  of  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour  ;  nor  is  it  mhnuated,  that  the  a- 
poftles  believed  they  were  eating  the  flefh 
of  their  matter,  and  drinking  his  blood. 
St  John,  the  favourite  apoftle,  mentions 
not  a  word  of  this  ceremony,  which  he 
certainly  would  not  have  omitted,  had  he 
imagined  it  an  elfential  article  of  faith. 

But  fuppofing  tranfubftantiation  were 
clearly  exprelfed  in  this  text,  yet  men  of 
tinder  handing  will  be  loth  to  admit  a 
meaning  that  contradicts  their  five  fenfes. 
They  will  refledt,  that  no  man  now  living 
ever  faw  the  original  books  of  the  New 
Teftament;  nor  are  they  certain,  that  the 

{«)  St  Matthew,  xxvi.  26.  &c. 

editions 


editions  we  have,  are  copied  directly  from 
the  originals.  Every  remove  from  them 
is  liable  to  errors,  which  may  juilly 
create  a  fufpicion  of  texts  that  contradict 
reafon  and  common  fenfe.  Add,  that  the 
bulk  of  Chriltians  have  not  even  a  copy 
from  the  original  to  build  their  faich  up¬ 
on  ;  but  only  a  tranflation  into  another 
language.  But  the  fecond  branch  of  this 
article  is  obvious  to  a  ftilf  ftronger  objec¬ 
tion  than  of  its  contradicting  our  fenfes : 
it  is  a  direct  inconfiftence,  as  we  cannot 
even  conceive  it  poffible  that  the  fame  bo¬ 
dy  or  thing  can  be  in  two  different  places 
at  the  fame  time. 

And  this  leads  to  what  chiefly  deter¬ 
mined  me  to  feled  that  infiance.  God 
and  nature  have  bellowed  upon  us  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  reafon,  for  diftinguifhing  truth 
from  falfehood.  If  by  reafomng  with 
candor  and  impartiality,  we  dilcover  a 
propofition  to  be  true  or  falfe,  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  remain  indifferent :  we  muft 
judge,  and  our  belief  muft  be  regulated 
by  our  judgement.  1  fay  more,  to  judge 
is  a  duty  we  owe  our  Maker;  for  to  what 
purpofe  has  he  bellow’d  reafon  upon 
us,  but  in  order  to  dired  our  judge¬ 
ment  ? 
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ment  ?  At  the  fame  time,  we  may  de¬ 
pend  on  it  as  an  intuitive  truth,  that  God 
will  never  impofe  any  belief  on  us,  con¬ 
tradictory,  not  only  to  our  reafon,  but  to 
our  fenfes.  1 

The  following  objection  however  will 
perhaps  relilh  more  with  people  of  plain 
underftanding.  Tranfubftantiation  is  a 
very  extraordinary  miracle,  reiterated  every 
day  and  in  every  corner  of  the  earth,  by 
priefts  not  always  remarkable  either  for 
piety  or  for  morality.  Now  I  demand  an 
anfwer  to  the  following  plain  queftion: 
To  what  good  end  or  purpofe  is  fuch 
a  profufion  of  miracles  fubfervient  ?  I 
fee  none.  But  I  difcover  a  very  bad  one, 
if  they  have  any  influence  ;  which  is, 
that  they  accuftom  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  more  cruelty  and  barbarity,  than  even 
the  grofleft  favages  are  ever  guilty  of: 
fome  of  thefe  indeed  devour  the  flefh  of 
their  enemies  ;  but  none  of  them  the  fleih 
of  their  friends,  efpecially  of  their  greateft 
friend.  But  to  do  juftice  to  people  of 
that  religion,  I  am  confident,  that  this 
Juppoied  miracle  has  no  influence  what¬ 
ever  upon  their  manners  :  to  me  it 
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appears  impoffible  for  any  man  lerioufly 
to  believe,  that  the  bread  and  wine  uied 
at  tlie  Lord’s  fupper,  is  adlually  converted 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour. 
The  Romifh  church  requires  the  belief  of 
tranfublbintiation  ;  and  a  zealous  Catho¬ 
lic,  out  of  pure  obedience,  thinks  he  be¬ 
lieves  it.  Convince  once  a  man  that  lal- 
vation  depends  on  belief,  and  he  will  be¬ 
lieve  any  thing;  that  is,  he  will  imagine 
that  he  believes  :  Credo  quia  impojjtbiie  eji  *. 

That 

0 .  <  k 
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*  A  traveller  defcribing  the  Virgin  Mary’s  houfe 

at  Loretto,  has  the  following  reflection.  “  When 
“  there  are  fo  many  faints  endued  with  fuch  mira- 
((  culous  powers,  fo  many  relics, .and  fo  many  im- 
<(  pregnated  wells,  each  of  them  able  to  cure  the 
ct  moft  dangerous  difeafes  ;  one  would  wonder, 

“  that  phyfi  clans  could  live  there,  or  others  die. 
tc  But  people  die  here  as  elfewhere  ;  and  even 
<<  churchmen,  who  preach  upon  the  miracles 
<<  wrought  by  relics,  grow  tick  and  die  like  other 
“  men.”  It  is  one  thing  to  believe :  it  is  another  thing 
to  fancy  that  we  believe.  In  the  year  1666  a  Jew 
named  Sabatai  Levi  appeared  at  Smyrna,  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  the  true  Meffiah,  and  was  acknowledged 
to  be  fo  by  many.  The  Grand  Signior,  for  proof 
of  his  million,  infilled  for  a  miracle;  propoling 
that  he  lhould  prefent  himfelf  as  a  mark  to  be  fhot 
at,  and  promifing  to  believe  that  he  was  the  Mef- 
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That  our  firft  reformers,  who  were  prone 
to  differ  from  the  Romifh  faith,  fliould  ad¬ 
opt  this  dodlrine,  fhows  the  fupreme  in-" 
fluence  of  fuperflition.  The  Lutherans 
had  not  even  the  excufe  of  inattention : 

after  ferious  examination,  they  added  one 

\  • 

abfurdity  more  ;  teaching,  that  the  bread 
and  wine  are  converted  into  the  body  and. 
blood  of  our  Saviour,  and  yet  remain 
bread  and  wine  as  at  firft;  which  is  term¬ 
ed  by  them  confubjlantiation.  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  that  at  this  time  not  a  fingle  man 
of  them  harbours  fuch  a  thought. 

Many  perfons,  impenetrable  by  a  fe- 
rious  argument,  can  diicover  falfehood 
when  put  in  a  ridiculous  light.  It  re¬ 
quires,  1  am  fenlible,  a  very  delicate  hand 
to  attack  a  grave  fubjeift  with  ridicule  as  a 
teft  of  truth  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  I  forbear 
to  offer  any  thing  of  my  own.  But  1  will 

fiali,  if  he  remained  unwounded.  Sabatai,  decli^ 
ning  the  trial,  turned  Mahometan  to  fave  his  life. 
But  obferve  the  blindnefs  of  fuperftition  :  tho’  Sa¬ 
batai  was  feen  every  day  walking  the  ftreets  of  Con- 
flantinople  in  the  Turkifh  habit,  many  Jews  infilled 
that  the  true  Sabatai  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  lea¬ 
ving  only  behind  him  his  fhadow ;  and  probably 
they  moft  pioufly  fancied  that  they  believed  fo. 

Vol.  IV,  N  n  fet 
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fet  before  my  readers  fame  excerpts  from 
a  book  of  abfolute  authority  with  Roman 
Catholics. '  Tho’  tranfubflantiation  be 
there  handled  in  the  molt  ferious  man¬ 
ner,  with  all  the  ceremonies  and  pun&i- 
lios  that  naturally  flow  from  it,  yet  in 
my  judgement  it  is  happily  contrived  to 
give  it  a  moll  ridiculous  appearance.  The 
book  is  the  Roman  Miflal,  from  which 
the  following  is  a  literal  tranflation. 

“  Mafs  may  be  deficient  in  the  matter, 
“  in  the  form,  in  the  minifler,  or  in  the 
“  adion.  Firft,  in  the  matter.  If  the 
**  bread  be  not  of  wheat,  or  if  there  be 
“  fo  great  a  mixture  of  other  grain  that 

it  cannot  be  called  wheat- bread,  or  if 
“  any  way  corrupted,  it  does  not  make  a 
“  facrament.  If  it  be  made  with  rofe- 

water,  or  any  other  diftilled  water,  it  is 
“  doubtful  whether  it  make  a  facrament 
!S  or  not.  Tho’  corruption  have  begun, 
<s  or  tho’  it  be  leavened,  it  makes  a  facra- 
t£  ment,  but  the  celebrator  fins  grievouf- 
“  ly. 

“  If  the  celebrator,  before  confecration, 
“  obferve  that  the  hofl  is  corrupted,  or 
“  is  not  of  wheat,  he  muff  take  another 
“  hofl :  if  after  confecration,  he  mull  flill 
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“  take  another  and  fwaliow  it,  after  which 
“  he  muft  alio  fwaliow  the  firft,  or  give 
“  it  to  another,  or  preferve  it  in  fome 
“  place  with  reverence.  But  if  he  have 
“  fwallowed  the  firft  before  obferving  its 
“  defects,  he  muft  neverthelefs  fwaliow 
“  alfo  the  perfect  hoft;  becaufe  the  pre- 
“  cept  about  the  perfection  of  the  facra- 
“  menr,  is  of  greater  weight  than  that  of 
“  taking  it  fading.  If  the  confecrated 
“  hoft  difappear  by  an  accident,  as  by 
“  wind,  by  a  miracle,  or  by  fome  ani- 
“  mal,  another  muft  be  confecrated. 

“  If  the  wine  be  quite  four  or  putrid, 
“  or  made  of  unripe  grapes,  or  be  mixed 
“  with  fo  much  water  as  to  fpoil  the  wine, 
“  it  is  no  facrament.  If  the  wine  have 
“  begun  to  four  or  to  be  corrupted,  or  be 
“  quite  new,  or  not  mixed  with  water, 
“  or  mixed  with  rofe-water  or  other  cli- 
“  {tilled  water,  it  makes  a  facrament,  but 
“  the  celebrator  fins  grievoufly. 

“  If  the  prieft,  before  confecration, 
“  obferve  that  the  materials  are  not  pro- 
“  per,  he  muft  flop,  if  proper  materials 
“  cannot  be  got ;  but  after  confecration, 
“  he  muft  proceed,  to  avoid  giving  fcan- 
“  dal.  If  proper  materials  can  be  pro- 

N  n  2  “  cured 
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cured  by  waiting,  lie  mu  ft  wait  for 
u  them,  that  the  facrifice  may  not  remain 
*•  im  perfect. 

“  Second,  in  form.  If  any  of  the  words 
of  confccration  be  omitted,  or  any  of 
4i  them  be  changed  into  words  of  a  differ- 
46  ent  meaning,  it  is  no  facrament :  if  they 
44  be  changed  into  words  of  the  fame 
meaning,  it  makes  a  facrament  3  but 
44  the  celebrator  fins  grievously. 

“  Third,  in  the  minifter.  If  he  does 
44  not  intend  to  make  a  facrament,  but  to 
44  cheat  ;  if  there  be  any  part  of  the  wine, 
44  or  any  wafer  that  he  has  not  in  his  eye, 
44  and  does  not  intend  to  confecrate ;  if  he 
41  have  before  him  eleven  wafers,  and  in- 
c:  tends  to  confecrate  only  ten,  not  deter- 
44  mining  what  ten  he  intends  :  in  thefe 
<c  cafes  the  confecration  does  not  hold, 
cc  beeaufe  intention  is  requifite.  If  he 
“  think  there  are  ten  only,  and  intends 
<c  to  confecrate  all  before  him,  they  are  all 
“  confecrated  ;  therefore  prieils  ought  al- 
u  ways  to  have  fuch  intention.  If  the 

pried,  thinking  he  has  but  one  wafer, 

/ 

“■  {hall,  after  the  confecration,  find  two 
“  flicking  together,  he  mu  ft  take  them 
both.  And  he  muft  take  off  all  the  re-* 

“  mains 
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mains  of  the,  confecrated  matter;  for 
“  they  all  belong  to  the  fame  facrifice.  If 
“  in  confecrating,  the  intention  be  not 
“  aclual  by  wandering  of  mind,  but  vir- 
“  tual  in  approaching  the  altar,  it  makes 
“  a  facrament:  tho’  prielts  fhould  be  care- 
“  ful  to  have  intention  both  virtual  and 
“  actual. 

“  Befide  intention,  the  pried  may  be 
“  deficient  in  difpofition  of  mind.  If  he 
“  be  fufpended,  or  degraded,  or  excom- 
“  municated,  or  under  mortal  fin,  he 
“  makes  a  facrament,  but  fins  grievoufly. 
‘c  He  may  be  deficient  alfo  in  difpofition 
“  of  body.  If  he  have  not  faded  from 
“  midnight,  if  he  have  faded  water,  or 
“  any  other  drink  or  meat,  even  in  the 
“  way  of  medicine,  he  cannot  celebrate 
“  nor  communicate.  If  he  have  taken 
“  meat  or  drink  before  midnight,  even 
“  tho’  he  have  not  flept  nor  digeded  it, 
“  he  does  not  fin.  But  on  account  of  the 
“  perturbation  of  mind,  which  bars  de- 
“  votion,  it  is  prudent  to  refrain. 

“  If  any  remains  of  meat,  (licking  in 
“  the  mouth,  be  ('wallowed  with  the  hod, 
“  they  do  not  prevent  communicating, 
“  provided  they  be  fwallowed,  not  as  meat, 

“  but 
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“  but  as  fpittle.  The  fame  is  to  be  faich 
“  if  in  wafhing  the  mouth  a  drop  of  water 
<c  be  fwallowed,  provided  it  be  againd  our 
“  win. 

“  Fourth,  in  the  adfion.  If  any  requi- 
*c  hte  be  wanting,  it  is  no  facrament;  for 
“  example,  if  it  be  celebrated  out  of  holy 
“  ground,  or  upon  an  altar  not  confecra- 
“  ted,  or  not  covered  with  three  napkins  : 
“  if  there  be  no  wax  candles  ;  if  it  be  not 
“  celebrated  between  day-break  and  noon; 
“  if  the  celebrator  have  not  laid  mat  tins 
“  with  lauds  ;  if  he  omit  any  of  the  fa- 
“  cerdotal  robes  ;  if  thefe  robes  and  the 
“  napkins  be  not  blelfed  by  a  biihop  ;  if 
“  there  be  no  clerk  prefent  to  ferve,  or 
“  one  who  ought  not  to  ferve,  a  woman, 
“  for  example ;  if  there  be  no  chalice,  the 
“  cup  of  which  is  gold,  or  filver,  or 
“  pewter  ;  if  the  veil ment  be  not  of  clean 
“  linen  adorned  with  fdk  in  the  middle, 
“  and  blelfed  by  a  biiliop  ;  if  the  pried 
“  celebrate  with  his  head  covered  ;  if  there 
,£  be  no  miflal  prefent,  tho’  he  have  it  by 
“  heart. 

“  If  a  gnat  or  fpider  fall  into  the  cup 
“  after  confecration,  the  prielt  mud  fvval- 
c‘  low  it  with  the  blood,  if  he  can  :  other- 
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“  wife,  let  him  take  it  out,  wafh  it  with 
“  wine,  burn  it,  and  throw  it  with  the 
“  walkings  into  holy  ground.  If  poifon 
“  fall  into  the  cup,  the  blood  mull  be 
“  poured  on  tow  or  on  a  linen  cloth,  re- 
s*  main  till  it  be  dry,  then  be  burnt,  and 
“  the  alhes  be  thrown  upon  holy  ground. 
“  If  the  holt  be  poifoned,  it  mult  be  kept 
“  in  a  tabernacle  till  it  be  corrupted. 

“  If  the  blood  freeze  in  winter,  put 
warm  cloths  about  the  cup  :  if  that  be 

not  diffident,  put  the  cup  in  boiling 
“  water. 

If  any  of  Chrid’s  blood  fall  on  the 
ground  by  negligence,  it  mud;  be  licked 
up  with  the  tongue,  and  the  place  fcra- 
ped  :  the  fcrapings  mud  be  burnt,  and 
“  the  allies  buried  in  holy  ground. 

“  -If  the  pried  vomit  the  eucharid,  and 
“  the  lpecies  appear  entire,  it  mud  be 
“  licked  up  mod  reverently.  If  a  naufea 
prevent  that  to  be  done,  it  mud  be  kept 
tdl  it  be  corrupted.  If  the  fpecies  do 
“  not  appear,  let  the  vomit  be  burnt,  and 
the  afhes  thrown  upon  holy  ground.” 

As  the  foregoing  article  has  beyond  in¬ 
tention  dwelled  to  an  enormous  fize,  I  {hall 
add  but  one  other  article,  which  dial!  be 

extremely 
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extremely  Ihort ;  and  that  is  the  creed  of 
Athanalius.  It  is  a  heap  of  unintelligible 
jargon ;  and  yet  we  are  appointed  to  be¬ 
lieve  every  article  of  it,  under  the  pain  of 
eternal  damnation.  As  it  enjoins  belief  of 
rank  contradi&ions,  it  feems  purpofely 
calculated  to  be  a  teft  of  flavifli  fubmiffion 
to  the  tyrannical  authority  of  a  proud  and 
arrogant  prielt  *.  - 

*  Bifhop  Burnet  feems  doubtful  whether  this 
creed  was  compofed  by  Athanalius.  His  doubts,  in 
my  apprehenlion,  are  fcarce  fufiicient  to  weigh 
againft  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Chriftian 
church. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Religious  Worjhip. 


TN  the  foregoing  chapter  are  traced  the 
gradual  advances  of  the  fenfe  of  Deity, 
from  its  imperfect  date  among  lavages 
to  its  maturity  among  enlightened  na¬ 
tions  ;  difplaying  to  us  one  great  be¬ 
ing,  to  whom  all  other  beings  owe  their 
exidence,  who  made  the  world,  and  who 
governs  it  by  perfect  laws.  And  our 
perception  of  Deity,  ariling  from  that 
fenfe,  is  fortified  by  an  intuitive  propofi- 
tion,  that  there  necefiarily  mud  exid  fome 
being  who  had  no  beginning.  Confider- 
ing  the  Deity  as  the  author  of  our  exid- 
ence,  we  owe  him  gratitude ;  confidering 
him  as  governor  of  the  world,  we  owe 
him  obedience  :  and  upon  thefe  duties  is 
founded  the  obligation  we  are  under  to 
worfhip  him.  Further,  God  made  man 
for  fociety,  and  implanted  in  his  nature 
the  moral  fenfe  to  dired  his  condud  in 
Vox..  IV.  O  o  that 
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that  date.  From  thefe  premifes,  may  it 
not  with  certainty  be  inferred  to  be  the 
will  of  God,  that  men  fhould  obey  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  the  moral  fenfe  in  fulfilling  every 
duty  of  juftice  and  benevolence  ?  Thefe 
moral  duties,  it  would  appear,  are  our 
chief  bufinefs  in  this  life  ;  being  enforced 
not  only  by  a  moral  but  by  a  religious 
principle. 

Morality,  as  laid  down  in  a  former 
fketch,  confifls  of  two  great  branches,  the 
moral  fenfe  which  unfolds  the  duty  we  owe 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  an  active  mo¬ 
ral  principle  which  prompts  us  to  perform 
that  duty.  Natural  religion  confifts  alfo 
of  two  great  branches,  the  fenfe  of  Deity 
which  unfolds  our  duty  to  our  Maker, 
and  the  adiive  principle  of  devotion  which 
prompts  us  to  perform  our  duty  to  him. 
The  univerfality  of  the  fenfe  of  Deity 
proves  it  to  be  innate  ;  the  fame  reafon 
proves  the  principle  of  devotion  to  be  in¬ 
nate  ;  for  all  men  agree  in  worfhipping 
fuperior  beings,  whatever  difference  there 
may  be  in  the  mode  of  worfhip. 

Both  branches  of  the  duty  we  owe  to 
God,  that  of  worfhipping  him,  and  that 
of  obeying  his  will  with  refpedt  to  our 

fellow- 
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fellow- creatures,  are  fummed  up  by  the 
Propet  Micah  in  the  following  emphatic 
words.  “  He  hath  lhewed  thee,  O  man, 
“  what  is  good:  and  what  doth  the  Lord 
“  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  juftly,  to  love 
<l  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
“  God  ?”  The  two  articles  firfl  men¬ 
tioned,  are  moral  duties  regarding  our 
fellow  creatures :  and  as  to  fuch,  what 
is  required  of  us  is  to  do  our  duty  to 
others ;  not  only  as  diredted  by  the  moral 
fenfe,  but  as  being  the  will  of  our  Maker, 
to  whom  we  owe  abfolute  obedience.  That 
branch  of  our  duty  is  referved  for  a  fe- 
cond  fedlion  :  at  prefent  we  are  to  treat 
of  religious  worlhip,  included  in  the  third 
article,  the  walking  humbly  with  our 
Godi 
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Religious  Worjhip  refpc  cling  the  Deity  fingly . 


HE  obligation  we  are  under  to  wor- 


lliip  God,  or  to  walk  humbly  with 
him,  is,  as  obferved  above,  founded  on 
the  two  great  principles  of  gratitude  and 
obedience  ;  both  of  them  requiring  fun¬ 
damentally  a  pure  heart,  and  a  well-dif- 
pofed  mind.  But  heart- worfhip  is  alone 
not  fufficient :  there  are  over  and  above 
required  external  figns,  teftifying  to  others 
the  fenfe  we  have  of  thefe  duties,  and  a 
firm  refolution  to  perrorm  them.  That 
fuel)  is  the  will  of  God,  will  appear  as 
follows.  The  principle  of  devotion,  like 
mod  of  our  other  principles,  partakes  of 
the  imperfection  of  our  nature  :  yet,  how¬ 
ever  faint  Originally,  it  is  capable  of  being 
greatly  invigorated  by  cultivation  and  ex- 
ercife.  Private  exercife  is  not  fufficient. 
Nature,  and  confequently  the  God  of  na¬ 
ture,  require  public  exercife  or  public  wor¬ 
fhip  :  for  devotion  is  communicative,  like 


joy 
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joy  or  grief  ( a ) ;  and  by  mutual  communi¬ 
cation  in  a  numerous  aflembly,  is  greatly 
invigorated.  A  regular  habit  of  expreffing 
publicly  our  gratitude  and  refignation,  ne¬ 
ver  fails  to  purify  the  mind,  tending  to 
wean  it  from  every  unlawful  purfuit. 
This  is  the  true  motive  of  public  worfhip ; 
not  what  is  commonly  inculcated,  That  it 
is  required  from  us,  as  a  teftimony  to  our 
Maker  of  our  obedience  to  his  laws  :  God, 
who  knows  the  heart,  needs  no  fuch  tefti¬ 
mony  *.  ■ 

The 

{a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i.  p.  180.  edit, 

*  Arnobius  ( Aclverfus  gentes ,  lib .  \.)  accounts 
rationally  for  the  worfhip  we  pay  to  the  Deity : 

Huic  omnes  ex  more  profternimur,  hunc  collatis 
i(  precibus  adoramus,  ab  hoc  jufta,  et  honefta,  et 

auditu  ejus  condigna,  depofcimus.  Non  quo  ip- 
<c  fe  defideret  fupplices  nos  effe,  aut  amet  fubfterni 
<c  tot  miilium  venerationem  videre.  Utilitas  Iuec 
u  noftra  eh,  et  commodi  noftri  rationem  fpe&ans. 
“  Nam:  quia  proni  ad  culpas,  et  ad  libidinis  varios 
a  appetitus,  A/itio  fumus  infirmitatis  ingenitce,  pati- 
“  tur  fe  femper  noftris  cogitationibus  concipi  :  ut 
“  dum  ilium  oramus,  et  mereri  ejus  contendimus 
s<  munera,  accipiamus  innocentias  voluntatem,  et  ab 
<c  omni  nos  fabe  delidtorum  omnium  amputatione 
“  purgemus.” —  [/«  Engtijh  thus:  “  It  is  our  cu- 
“  ftom,  to  proftrate  ourfelves  before  him  ;  and  we 
_  ^  him  fuch  gifts  only  as  are  confident  with 

“  jufticc 
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The  letting  apart  one  day  in  leven  for 
public  worship  is  not  a  pious  inftitution 
merely,  but  highly  moral.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  all  men  are  equal  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  God  ;  and  when  a  congregation 
pray  for  mercy  and  protection,  every  one 
mult  be  inflamed  with  good-will  and  bro^ 
therly  love  to  every  one. 

In  the  next  place,  the  ferious  and  devout 
tone  of  mind  infpired  by  public  worfhip, 
fuggefts  naturally  lelf- examination.  Re¬ 
tired  from  the  buftle  of  the  world  in  that 
day  of  reft,  the  errors  we  have  been  guilty 
of  are  recalled  to  memory :  we  are  afflict¬ 
ed  for  thefe  errors,  and  are  firmly  refolved 
to  be  more  on  our  guard  in  time  coming. 
In  Ihort,  Sunday  is  only  a  day  of  reft  from 
worldly  concerns,  in  order  to  be  more  ufe- 


4C  juftice  and  with  honour,  and  fuitabie  to  the  cha« 
“  rafter  of  the  Being  whom  we  adore.  Not  that 
“  he  receives  pieafure  or  fatisfaftion  from  the 
“  humble  veneration  of  thoufands  of  his  creatures, 
*c  From  this  we  ourfelves  derive  benefit  and  advan- 
u  tage  \  for  being  the  flaves  of  appetite,  and  prone 
<c  to  err  from  the  weaknefs  of  our  nature,  when 
<i  we  addrefs  ourfelves  to  God  in  prayer,  and  ftudy 
<c  by  our  aftions  to  merit  his  approbation,  we  gain 
<c  at  leaft  the  wi£h,  and  the  inclination,  to  be  vir- 

“  tUQUS.”] 
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fully  employed  upon  thofe  that  are  inter¬ 
nal.  Sunday  accordingly  is  a  day  of  ac¬ 
count;  and  a  candid  account  every  fe- 
venth  day,  is  the  bell  preparation  for  the 
great  day  of  account.  A  perfon  who  di¬ 
ligently  follows  out  this  preparatory  difl- 
cipline,  will  feldom  be  at  a  lofs  to  anfwer 
for  his  conduct,  called  upon  by  God  or 
man.  This  confideration  leads  me  necef- 
farily  to  condemn  a  practice  authorifed  a- 
mong  Chriftians  with  very  few  exceptions, 
that  of  abandoning  to  diverfion  and  mer¬ 
riment  what  remains  of  Sunday  after  pub¬ 
lic  worlhip,  parties  of  pleafure,  dancing, 
gaming,  any  thing  that  trifles  away  the 
time  without  a  ferious  thought ;  as  if  the 
purpofe  were  to  cancel  every  virtuous  im- 
preflion  made  at  public  worfhip. 

Unhappily,  this  falutary  inllitution  can 
only  be  preferved  in  vigour  during  the 
days  of  piety  and  virtue.  Power  and  c- 
pulence  are  the  darling  objects  of  every 
nation ;  and  yet  in  every  nation  poflefled 
of  power  and  opulence  virtue  lublides, 
felfilhnefs  prevails,  and  fenfuality  becomes 
the  ruling  paflion.  Then  it  is,  that  the  molt 
facred  inftitutions,  firft,  lofe  their  hold, 

next, 
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next,  are  di (regarded,  and  at  lad  are  made 
a  fubjecf  for  ridicule. 

1  lh all  only  add  upon  the  general  head, 
that  lawgivers  ought  to  avoid  with  cau¬ 
tion  the  enforcing  public  worfhip  by  re¬ 
wards  and  punifhments :  human  laws 
cannot  reach  the  heart,  in  which  the  ef- 
fence  of  worfhip  conlifls  :  they  may  in¬ 
deed  bring  on  a  liftlefs  habit  of  worfhip, 
by  feparating  the  external  adt  from  the  in¬ 
ternal  affedfion,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  hurtful  to  true  religion.  The  ut- 
mofl  that  can  be  fafely  ventured,  is  to 
bring  public  worihip  under  cenforian 
powers,  as  a  matter  of  police,  for  prefer- 
ving  good  order,  and  for  preventing  bad 
example. 

The  religion  of  Confucius,  profefled  by 
the  literati  and  perfons  of  rank  in  China 
and  Tonquin,  confids  in  a  deep  inward 
veneration  for  the  God  or  King  of  heaven, 
and  in  the  pradfice  of  every  moral  virtue. 
They  have  neither  temples,  nor  priefls, 

/  v 

nor  any  fettled  form  of  external  worfhip : 
every  one  adores  the  fupreme  Being  in  the 
manner  he  himfelf  thinks  bed.  This  is 
indeed  the  mod  refined  fyilem  of  religion 
that  ever  took  place  among  men  ;  but 
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it  is  not  fitted  for  the  human  race :  an  ex¬ 
cellent  religion  it  would  be  for  angels  ; 
but  is  far  too  refined  even  for  fages  and 
philofophers. 

Proceeding  to  deviations  from  the  ge¬ 
nuine  worfhip  required  by  our  Maker, 
and  grofs  deviations  there  have  been,  I 
begin  with  that  fort  of  worfhip  which  is 
influenced  by  fear,  and  which  for  that 
reafon  is  univerfal  among  favages.  The 
American  favages  believe,  that  there  are 
inferior  deities  without  end,  mod  of  them 
prone  to  mifchief;  they  negledt  the  fu- 
preme  Deity  becaufe  he  is  good;  and  di¬ 
rect  their  worfhip  to  foothe  the  malevolent 
inferior  deities  from  doing  harm.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  who 
believe  the  exiftence  of  malevolent  beings 
fubordinate  to  the  fupreme  benevolent  Be¬ 
ing,  confine  their  worfhip  to  the  former, 
in  order  to  avert  their  wrath  ;  and  one 
branch  of  their  worfhip  is,  to  fet  meat  be¬ 
fore  them,  hoping  that  when  the  belly  is 
full,  there  will  be  lefs  inclination  to  mif¬ 
chief.  The  worfhip  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Java  is  much  the  fame.  The  negroes  of 
Benin  worihip  the  devil,  as  Dapper  ex- 
'prefles  it,  and  facrihce  to  him  both  men 
Vor,  IV.  P  p  and 
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<iii cl  beads.  They  acknowledge  indeed  si 

iupreaie  Beings  who  created  the  univerfe3 
anci  go\ej ns  it  by  Ins  providence!  but 
they  regard  him  not :  for,”,  fay  they, 

it  is  needlefs,  if  not  impertinent,  to 
invoke  a  being,  who,  good  and  gra¬ 
cious,  is  incapable  of  injuring  or  mo- 
icfting  ns.  ’  Gratitude,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  is  not  a  ruling  principle  among  fa- 
vages. 

The  au Parities  and  penances  that  are 
prachfed  in  almolt  all  religions,  fpring 
from  the  fame  root.  One  way  to  pleafe 
invifible  malignant  powers,  is  to  make 
ourfelves  as  miferable  as  polfible.  Hence 
the  horrid  penances  of  the  Faquirs  in 
TIindoftan,  who  outdo  in  mortification 
■whatever  is  reported  of  the  ancient  Chri- 
ilian  anchorites.  Some  of  thefe  Faquirs 
continue  for  life  in  one  pofture  :  fome  ne¬ 
ver  lie  down:  fome  have  always  their 
arms  railed  above  their  head  :  and  fome 
mangle  their  bodies  with  knives  and 
fcourges.  The  town  of  Jagrenate  in  Hin- 
d  oft  a  n  is  frequented  by  pilgrims,  fome  of 
them  from  places  300  leagues  diftant ;  and 
they  travel,  not  by  walking  or  riding, 
but  by  mea luring  the  roa,d  with  the 
'  length. 
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length  of  their  bodies  ;  in  which  mode  of 
loco-motion,  fome  of  them  confume  years 
before  they  complete  their  pilgrimage.  A 
religious  fed  made  its  way  fome  centuries 
ago  into  Japan,  termed  Bubfdoijls ,  from 
Bubs ,  the  founder.  This  feel  has  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  ancient  fed  of  the  Sintos, 
chiefly  by  its  auflerity  and  mortifications. 
The  fpirit  of  this  fed  mlpires  nothing  but 
exceffive  fear  of  the  gods,  who  are  painted 
prone  to  vengeance  and  always  offend¬ 
ed.  Thefe  fedaries  pafs  moil  of  their 
time  in  tormenting  themfelves,  in  order  to 
expiate  imaginary  faults  ;  and  they  are 
treated  by  their  priefts  with  a  degree  of 
defpotifm  and  cruelty,  that  is  not  pa¬ 
rallelled  but  by  the  inquifitors  of  Spain. 
Their  manners  are  fierce,  cruel,  and 
unrelenting,  derived  from  the  nature  of 
their  fuperflition.  The  notion  of  invi- 
fible  malevolent  powers, ,  formerly  univer- 
fal,  is  hot  to  this  hour  eradicated,  even 
among  Chriftians ;  for  which  1  appeal  to 
the  fallings  and  flagellations  among  Ro¬ 
man-Catholics,  held  by  them  to  be  an  ef- 
fential  part  of  religion.  People  infeded 
with  religious  horrors,  are  never  ferioufly 
convinced  that  an  upright  heart  and  found 

P  p  2  morality 
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morality  make  the  eflence  of  religion.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Janfenifls  concerning  re¬ 
pentance  and  mortification,  fhows  evi¬ 
dently,  however  they  may  deceive  them- 
ielves,  that  they  have  an  impreffion  of  the 
Deity  as  a  malevolent  being.  They  hold 
the  guilt  contracted  by  Adam’s  fail  to  be 
a  heinous  fin,  which  ought  to  be  expiated 
by  ads  of  mortification,  fuch  as  the  tor- 
turing  and  macerating  the  body  with  pain- 
tul  labour,  excefiive  abftinence,  continual 
prayer  and  contemplation.  Their  penan¬ 
ces,  whether  for  original  or  voluntary  fin, 
are  carried  to  extravagance  ;  and  thofe 
who  put  an  end  to  their  lives  by  fuch  fe- 
verities,  are  termed  the  facred  victims  of 
repentance,  confumed  by  the  fire  of  di¬ 
vine  love.  Such  filicides  are  efteemed  pe¬ 
culiarly  meritorious  in  the  eye  of  Heaven ; 
and  it  is  thought,  that  their  fufferings 
cannot  fail  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  the 
Deity.  That  celibacy  is  a  (late  of  purity 
and  perfedion,  is  a  prevailing  notion  in 
many  countries :  among  the  Pagans,  a 
married  man  was  forbidden  to  approach 
the  altar,  for  tome  days  after  knowing 
his  wife;  and  this  ridiculous  notion  of 
pollution,  contributed  to  introduce  celi¬ 
bacy 


« 
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bacy  among  the  Roman-Catholic  priefts  *. 
The  Emperor  Otho,  anno  1218,  became  a 
fignal  penitent :  but  inftead  of  atoning 
for  his  fins  by  repentance  and  reflitution, 
he  laid  himfelf  down  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  boys  of  his  kitchen  ;  and  fre¬ 
quently  fubmitted  to  the  difcipline  of  the 
whip,  inflicted  by  monks.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.  toward  the  end  of  his  days, 
was  forely  deprelfed  in  fpirit  with  fear  of 
hell.  Monks  were  his  only  companions, 
with  whom  he  fpent  his  time  in  chanting 
hymns.  As  an  expiation  for  his  fins,  he 
in  private  difciplined  himfelf  with  fuch 
feverity,  that  his  whip,  found  after  his 
death,  was  tinged  with  his  blood.  Nor 
was  he  fatisfied  with  thefe  a<Rs  of  morti¬ 
fication  :  timorous  and  illiberal  folicitude 
Rill  haunting  him,  he  aimed  at  fomething 
extraordinary,  at  fome  new  and  fingular 
adt  of  piety,  to  difplay  his  zeal,  and  to 
merit  the  favour  of  Heaven.  The  a<5l  he 
fixed  on,  was  as  wild  as  any  that  fuperfii- 


*  Fading  and  celibacy  were  by  Zoroafter  con¬ 
demned  with  abhorrence,  as  a  criminal  rejection  of 
the  bed  gifts  of  Providence. 
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tion  ever  fuggefted  to  a  diftempered  brain: 
it  was  to  celebrate  his  own  obfequies.  He 
ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  cha¬ 
pel  of  the  monaftery  :  his  domeftics 
marched  there  in  funeral  proceffion,  hold¬ 
ing  black  tapers  :  he  followed  in  his 
fhroud :  he  was  laid  in  his  coffin  with 
much  folemnity  :  the  fervice  of  the  dead 
was  chanted  ;  and  he  himfelf  joined  in 
the  prayers  offered  up  for  his  requiem t 
mingling  his  tears  with  thofe  of  his  at¬ 
tendants.  The  ceremony  clofed  with 
fprinkling  holy  water  upon  the  coffin  ; 
and  the  affiftants  retiring,  the  doors  of  the 
chapel  were  ffiut.  Then  Charles  rofe  out 
of  the  coffin,  and  hole  privately  to  his  a- 
partment. 

The  hi  dory  of  ancient  facrifices  is  not 
fo  accurate,  as  in  every  inftance  to  a  (cer¬ 
tain  upon  what  principle  they  were  found¬ 
ed,  whether  upon  fear,  upon  gratitude  for 
favours  received,  or  to  folicit  future  fa¬ 
vour.  Human  facrifices  undoubtedly  be¬ 
long  to  the  prefent  head :  for  being  cal¬ 
culated  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  a  male¬ 
volent  deity,  they  could  have  no  other 
motive  but  fear  ;  and  indeed  they  are  a 

moil 
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moft  direful  effedt  of  that  paflion*.  It 
is  needlefs  to  lofe  time  in  mentioning  in- 
ftances,  which  are  well  known  to  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  ancient  hiftory. 
A  number  of  them  are  collected  in  Hifto- 
rical  Law-tradls  (tt) :  and  to  thefe  I  take 
the  liberty  of  adding,  that  the  Cimbrians, 
the  Germans,  the  Gauls,  particularly  the 
Druids,  pradtifed  human  facrifices;  for 
which  we  have  the  authority  of  Julius  Cse- 
far,  Strabo,  and  other  authors.  A  people 
on  the  bank  of  the  Miflifippi,  named 
Ten/as ,  worlhip  the  fun;  and,  like  the 
Natches  their  neighbours,  have  a  temple 
for  that  luminary,  with  a  facred  fire  in  it. 
continually  burning.  The  temple  having 
been  fet  on  fire  by  thunder,  was  all  in 
flames  when  fome  French  travellers  faw 
them  throw  children  into  the  fire,  one  af¬ 
ter  another,  to  appeafe  the  incenfed  deity. 
The  Prophet  Micah  (Z>J,  in  a  paffage  part¬ 
ly  quoted  above,  inveighs  bitterly  againfl 

*  The  Abbe  de  BoifTy  derives  human  facrifices 
from  the  hiftory  of  Abraham  preparing  to  facrifice 
his  fon  Ifaac,  which,  fays  he,  was  imitated  by  o- 
thers.  A  man  who  is  fo  unlucky  at  gueffing  had 
better  be  Went. 

(')  Traft  1.  ( b )  Chap. 


* 
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fuch  facrifices  :  “  Wherewith  fhall  I  come 
“  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myfelf  be- 
“  fore  the  high  God  ;  (hall  i  come  before 
him  with  burnt- offerings,  with  calves 
“  of  a  year  old  ?  will  the  Lord  be  plealed 
“  with  thoufands  of  rams,  or  with  ten 
“  thoufands  of  rivers  of  oil?  lhall  I  give 
“  my  firll-born  for  my  tranfgrellion,  the 
“  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  fin  of  my  foul  ? 
“  He  hath  (hewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is 
“  good  :  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require 
“  of  thee,  but  to  do  juftly,  to  love  mer- 
“  cy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thv 
“  God?” 

The  ancient  Perfians  acknowledged  O- 
romazes  and  Arimanes  as  their  great  dei¬ 
ties,  authors  of  good  and  ill  to  men.  But 
I  find  not  that  Arimanes,  the  evil  prin¬ 
ciple,  was  ever  an  object  of  any  religious 
worfhip.  The  Gaures,  who  profefs  the  an¬ 
cient  religion  of  Perfia,  addrefs  no  wor¬ 
fhip  but  to  one  God,  all-good  and  all- 
powerful. 

Next,  of  worfhipping  the  Deity  in  the 
character  of  a  mercenary  being.  Under 
that  head  come  facrifices  and  oblations, 
whether  prompted  by  gratitude  for  fa¬ 
vours  received,  or  by  lelf-intereft  to  pro¬ 
cure 
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cure  future  favours :  which,  for  the  rea- 
fon  mentioned,  I  ihall  not  attempt  to  dit- 
tinguilh.  As  the  deities  of  early  times 
were  thought  to  refemble  men,  it  was  a 
natural  endeavour  in  men  to  conciliate 
their  favour  by  fitch  offerings  as  were  the 
moll  reliihed  by  themfelves.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  firfl  facrifices  of  that  kind, 
were  of  fweet-fmelling  herbs,  which  in 
the  fire  emitted  a  flavour  that  might  reach 
the  no  Arils  of  a  deity,  even  at  a  di- 
Aance.  The  burning  incenfe  to  their 
gods,  was  pradifed  in  Mexico  and  Peru ; 
and  at  prefent  is  pradifed  in  the  penin- 
fula  of  Corea.  An  opportunity  fo  favour¬ 
able  for  making  religious  zeal  a  fund  of 
riches  to  the  prieAhood,  is  feldom  ne- 
gleded.  There  was  no  difficulty  to  per- 
fuade  ignorant  people,  that  the  gods  could 
eat  as  well  as  fmell :  what  was  offered  to 
a  deity  for  food,  being  carried  into  the 
temple,  was  underflood  to  be  devoured  by 
him. 

With  refped  to  the  Jewifh  facrifices  of 
burnt-offerings,  meat-offerings,  fin-offer¬ 
ings,  peace-offerings,  heave-offerings,  and 
wave-offerings,  thefe  were  appointed  by 
God  himfelf,  in  order  to  keep  that  fliff- 
Vol.  IV.  Qjj  necked 
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necked  people  in  daily  remembrance  of 
their  dependence  on  him,  and  to  preferve 
them  if  poffible  from  idolatry.  But  that 
untradable  race  did  not  adhere  to  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  inftitution :  they  infenfibly  de¬ 
generated  into  the  notion  that  their  God 
was  a  mercenary  being ;  and  in  that  cha- 
rader  only,  was  the  worfbip  of  facrifices 
performed  to  him.  The  offerings  mention¬ 
ed  were  liberally  bellowed  on  him,  not 
fingly  as  a  token  of  their  dependence,  but 

chiefly  in  order  to  avert  his  wrath,  or  to 
gain  his  favour  *. 

The  religious  notions  of  the  Greeks 
were  equally  impure:  they  could  not 
think  of  any  means  for  conciliating  the 
favour  of  their  gods,  more  efficacious 
than  gifts.  Homer  paints  his  gods  as 
exceflively  mercenary.  In  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Iliad,  Jupiter  fays,  “  Of  thefe  ci- 
“  ties,  honoured  the  moft  by  the  foul  of 

*  There  is  no  mention  in  ancient  authors  of  fifh 
being  offered  to  the  gods  in  facrifice.  The  reafon  I 
take  to  be,  that  the  moft  favourv  food  of  man  was 
reckoned  the  moft  agreeable  to  their  gods ;  that 
favages  never  thought  of  fifh  till,  land-animals  be¬ 
came  fcarce  ;  and  that  the  matter  as  well  as  form  of 
facrifices  were  eftablilhed  in  pra&ice,  long  before 
men  had  recourfe  to  filh  for  food. 


“  J°ve, 
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“  Jove,  is  facred  Troy.  Never  ftands  the 
“  altar  empty  before  me,  oblations  pour- 
“  ed  forth  in  my  prefence,  favour  that 
“  alcends  the  fkies.”  Speaking  in  the 
fifth  book  of  a  warrior,  known  afterward 
to  be  Diomedes,  “  Some  god  he  is,  fome 
“  power  againft  the  Trojans  enraged  for 
“  vows  unpaid:  deftrmffive  is  the  wrath 
“  of  the  gods.”  Diomedes  prays  to  Mi¬ 
nerva,  “  With  thine  arm  ward  from  me 
“  the  foe:  a  year-old  heifer,  O  Queen, 
“  fhall  be  thine,  broad-fronted,  unbro- 
“  ken,  and  wild :  her  to  thee  1  will  offer 
“  with  prayer,  gilding  with  gold  her 
“  horns.”  Precifely  of  the  fame  kind, 
are  the  offerings  made  by  fuperfiitious  Ro¬ 
man-Catholics  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
to  faints.  Eledlra,  in  the  tragedy  of  that 
name,  fupplicates  Apollo  in  the  following 
terms : 

*  » 

Sr  «  „ ,  * 

- - — O  !  hear  Ele&ra  too, 

Who,  with  unfparing  hand,  her  choiceft  gifts 
Hath  never  fail’d  to  lay  before  thy  altars  *, 

Accept  the  little  All  that  now  remains 
For  me  to  give. 

The  people  of  Hindoflan,  as  mentioned 
^hovej  atone  for  their  fins  by  aufter^  pe- 

Qji  2  nances ; 
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nances  ;  but  they  have  no  notion  of  pre- 
fenting  gifts  to  the  Deity,  nor  of  depreca¬ 
ting  his  wrath  by  the  fleih  of  animals. 
On  the  contrary,  they  reckon  it  a  fin  to 
flay  any  living  creature;  which  reduces 
them  to  vegetable  food.  This  is  going  too 
far;  for  the  Deity  could  never  mean  to 
prohibit  animal  food,  when  originally 
man’s  chief  dependence  was  upon  it.  The 
abftaining  however  from  animal  food, 
fhows  greater  humanity  in  the  religion  of 
Bindoftan,  than  of  any  other  known 
country.  The  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar 
are  in  a  ftage  of  religion,  common  among 
many  nations,  which  is,  the  acknowled¬ 
ging  one  fupreme  benevolent  deity,  and 
many  malevolent  inferior  deities.  Moft  of 
their  worfhip  is  indeed  addrefled  to  the 
latter  ;  but  they  have  fo  far  advanced  be¬ 
fore  feveral  other  nations,  as  to  offer  facri- 
fices  to  the  fupreme  Being,  without  em¬ 
ploying  either  idols  or  temples. 

Philofophy  and  found  fenfe  in  polifhed 
nations,  have  purified  religious  worfhip, 
by  banifhing  the  profelfion,  at  leaft, 
of  oblations  and  facrifices.  T  he  Being 
that  made  the  world,  governs  it  by 
laws  that  are  inflexible,  becaufe  they 

rp 
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are  the  bed ;  and  to  imagine  that  he 
can  be  moved  by  prayers,  oblations,  or 
facrifices,  to  vary  his  plan  of  government, 
is-  an  impious  thought,  degrading  the 
Deity  to  a  level  with  ourfelves :  “  Hear 
“  O  my  people,  and  1  will  teflify  againd 
“  thee:  I  am  God,  even  thy  God.  I  will 

“  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  houfe,  nor 
“  he  goat  out  of  thy  fold  :  for  every  bead 
“  of  the  fored  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  up- 
tl  on  a  thoufand  hills.  Will  I  eat  the 
“  flefh  of  bulls,  or  drink  the  blood  of 
**  goats  ?  Offer  unto  God  thankfgiving, 
“  and  pay  thy  vows  to  the  Mod  High. 
‘‘  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble  :  I 
“  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  fhalt  glorify 
“  me  (a).”  “  Thou  defired  not  facrifice, 

{t  elfe  would  I  give  it ;  thou  delighted  not 
“  in  burnt-offering.  The  facrifices  of 
“  God  are  a  broken  fpirit :  a  broken  and 
“  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not 
“  defpife  ( b ).”  “  For  I  defired  mercy, 

“  and  not  facrifice  ;  and  the  knowledge 
“  of  God  more  than  burnt-offerings  (c).” 
In  dark  ages,  there  is  great  fhew  of  reli- 

{/')  Pfalm  £i. 

E‘onj 


{a)  Pfalm  50, 

( c )  Hofea  vi.  6 < 
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gion,  with  little  heart- worfliip :  in  ages 

of  philofophy,  warm  heart- worfhip,  with 
little  fhew 

This 

*  Agathias  urges  a  different  reafon  againft  facri- 
fices.  “  Ego  nuliam  naturam  efte  exiftimo,  cui 
u  voluptati  fint  foedata  fanguine  altaria,  et  animan- 
<£  tium  ianienx.  Quod  ft  qua  tamen  eft  cui  ifta  lint 
“  cordi,  non  ea  mitis  et  benigna  eft  aliqua,  fed  fera 
“  ac  rabida,  qualem  pavorern  poetae  fingunt,  et 
“  Metum,  et  Bellonam,  et  Malam  Fortunam,  et 
“  Difcordiam,  quain  indomitam  appellant.” — [Irz 
Englifh  thus  :  “  I  cannot  conceive,  that  there  ihould 
“  exift  a  fuperior  being,  who  takes  delight  in  th$ 
<c  facrifice  of  animals,  or  in  altars  ftained  with 
6i  blood.  If  fucli  there  be,  his  nature  is  not  bene- 
“  volent,  but  barbarous  and  cruel.  Such  indeed 
“  were  the  gods  whom  the  poets  have  created : 
u  fuch  were  Fear  and  Terror,  the  goddefs  of  War, 

<c  of  Evil  Fortune,  and  of  Difcord  ”]  —  Arnobius 
batters  down  bloody  facrifices  with  a  very  curious 
argument.  “  Ecce  ft  bos  aliquis,  aut  quodlibet  ex 
“  his  animal,  quod  ad  placandas  cxditur  mitigan- 
“  dafque  numinum  furias,  vocem  hominis  fu- 
u  mat,  eloquaturque  his  verbis  :  Ergone,  O  Jupi- 
“  ter,  aut  quis  alius  deus  es,  humanum  eft  iftud  et 
“  return,  aut  xquitatis  alicujus  in  seftimatione  po- 
“  nendum,  ut  cum  alius  peccaverit,  ego  occidar, 

“  et  de  meo  fanguine  fieri  tibi  patiaris  Tatis,  qui 
nunquam  te  lxferim,  nunquam  fciens  aut  nefciens, 

“  tuum  numen  majeftatemque  violarim,  animal,  ut 
“  fcis,  mutum,  naturx  mex  fimplicitatem  fequens, 

(i  nec  multiformium  morum  varietatibus  lubri- 

» 

if  cum 
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This  is  a  proper  place  for  the  hifiory  of 
idolatry  ;  which,  as  will  anon  appear, 
fprung  from  religious  worlhip  corrupted 
by  men  of  {hallow  underftanding  and 
grofs  conceptions,  upon  whom  things  in- 
vifible  make  little  impreflion. 

Savages,  even  of  the  lowed;  clafs,  have 
an  impreflion  of  invifible  powers,  tho’ 
they  cannot  form  any  diftindf  notion  of 
them.  But  luch  impreflion  is  too  faint 
for  the  exercife  of  devotion.  Whether  in~ 
fpired  with  love  to  a  good  being,  or  im- 
prefled  with  fear  of  an  ill  being,  favages 
are  not  at  eafe  without  fome  fort  of  viflble 
objedl  to  fix  their  attention.  A  great  ftone 
ferved  that  purpofe  originally  5  a  very  low 

“  cum  }”—Un  Englifh  thus  :  “  What  if  the  ox. 
while  he  is  led  out  to  flaughter  to  appeafe  the 
fancied  wrath  of  an  offended  deity,  fliould  affume 
the  human  voice,  ■  and  in  thefe  words  aftonifli 
“  his  conductors :  Are  thefe,  O  merciful  God,  are 
“  thefe  the  diftates  of  humanity,  or  of  jultice,  that 
“  for  the  crime  of  another  I  fhould  forfeit  my  life. 

“  1  have  never  by  «iy  will  offended  thee,  and, 
dumb  as  I  am,  and  uninformed  by  reafon,  my 

“  actions,  according  to  the  fimplicity  of  my  nature 

“  cannot  have  S^en  thee  difpleafure,  who  haft 
made  me  as  I  am  ”1 _ 

r  ...  .  ,  .  ,  -*  **  l“ls  argument  were 

folid,  it  would  be  equally  concluftve  againft  animal 
rood. 


inftrument 


inftrument  indeed  of  religious  worfhip ; 
but  not  altogether  whimfical,  if  it  was  in¬ 
troduced,  which  is  highly  probable,  in 
the  following  manner.  It  was  ,  an  early 
and  a  natural  cullotn  among  favages,  to 
mark  with  a  great  Hone,  the  place  where 
their  worthies  were  interred  ;  of  which 
we  have  hints  every  where  in  ancient  hi— 
ftory,  particularly  in  the  poems  of  Oflian, 
“  Place  me,”  fays  Calmar  mortally  wound¬ 
ed,  “  at  the  fide  of  a  done  of  remem- 
«  brance,  that  future  times  may  hear  my 
“  fame,  and  the  mother  of  Calmar  rejoice 
«  over  the  done  of  my  renown.”  Super- 
dition  in  later  times  having  deified  tnefe 
worthies,  their  votaries,  rejoicing  as  for¬ 
merly7  over  the  dones  dedicared  to  them, 
held  thefe  dones  to  be  effential  in  every 
a£l  of  religious  worlhip  performed  to  their 

new  deities  *.  Tradition  points  out  many 

dones 

*  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  fuch  ftones  in  the 
poems  of  (Man.  “  But  remember,  my  ion,  to 
tc  place  this  fword,  this  bow,  and  this  horn,  within 
“  that  dark  and  narrow  houfe  marked  with  one 
«  gray  ftone  ”  p.  55.  “  Whofe  fame  is  in  that 

“  dark-green  tomb  ?  Four  ftones  with  their  heads 
«  of  mol's  fraud  there,  and  mark  the  narrow  houfe 

CC  of  death.”  p.  67.  “  Let  thy  bards  mourn  tliofe 

<»  who 
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ftones  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  that 
were  ufed  in  religious  worfhip.  The  fun 
was  worfhipped  at  Kmefa  in  Syria  by  the 
name  of  Elagabalus ,  and  under  the  form 
of  a  black  conical  ftone,  which,  as  uni- 
verfally  helieved,  had  fallen  from  heaven 
on  that  facred  place.  A  large  done  wor¬ 
fhipped  by  the  Peffenuntians,  a  people  of 
Phrygia,  under  the  name  of  Idaa  mater , 
was,  upon  a  folemn  embaffy  to  that  people, 
brought  to  Rome:  it  being  contained  in  the 
Sybilline  books,  thatunlefs  the  Romans  got 
poffefllon  of  that  goddefs,  they  never 
would  prevail  over  Hannibal.  And  Pau- 
fanias  mentions  many  ftones  in  Greece, 
dedicated  to  different  divinities  ;  particu- 

iC  who  fell.  Let  Erin  give  the  Tons  of  Lochlin  to 

“  earth,  and  raife  the  moffy  ftones  of  their  fame  j 

tf  that  the  children  of  the  north  hereafter  may  be- 

✓ 

“  hold  the  place  where  their  fathers  fought.”  p.  78. 

4<  Earth  here  inclofes  the  lovelieft  pair  on  the  hill  : 

“  grafs  grows  between  the  ftones  of  the  tomb.” 
p.  208.  In  the  fame  poems  we  find  ftones  made  in- 
ftruments  of  worfhip.  The  fpirit  ofLoda  is  intro¬ 
duced  threatening  Fingal :  “  Fly  to  thy  land,  re- 
plied  the  form  :  receive  the  wind  and  fly.  The 
“  biafts  are  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand  :  the  courfe 
“  of  the  ftorm  is  mine.  The  King  of  Sora  is  my 

fon  1  he  bends  at  the  ftone  of  my  power.” 

p.  200, 

Vo  l,  IV,  R  r 
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larly  thirty  fquare  ftones  in  Achaia,  on 
which  were  engraved  the  names  of  as 
many  gods.  In  another  place,  he  men¬ 
tions  a  very  ancient  ftatue  of  Venus  in  the 
ifland  Delos,  which,  inftead  of  feet,  had 
only  a  fquare  ftone.  This  may  appear  a 
puzzling  circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of 
Greece,  confidering  that  all  the  Grecian 
gods  were  originally  mortals,  whom  it 
was  eafy  to  reprefent  by  ftatues  :  but  in 
that  early  period,  the  Greeks  knew  no 
more  of  ftatuary  than  the  moft  barbarous 
nations.  It  is  perhaps  not  eafy  to  gather 
the  meaning  of  favages,  with  refpedl  to 
fuch  ftones  :  the  moft  natural  conjedlure 
is,  that  a  great  ftone,  dedicated  to  the 
worfhip  of  a  certain  deity,  was  conftdered 
as  belonging  to  him.  This  notion  of  pro¬ 
perty  had  a  double  effecft:  the  worfhip- 
pers,  by  connection  of  ideas,  were  led 
from  the  ftone  to  the  diety  :  and  the  ftone 
tended  to  fix  their  wandering  thoughts. 
It  was  probably  imagined,  over  and  a- 
bove,  that  fome  latent  virtue  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  ftone,  made  it  holy  or  facred. 
Even  among  enlightened  people,  a  fort  of 
virtue  or  fancftity  is  conceived  to  refide  in 
the  place  of  worfhip  :  why  not  alfo  in  a 

ftone 
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ftone  dedicated  to  a  deity  ?  The  ancient 
Ethiopians,  in  their  worfhip,  introduced 
the  figure  of  a  ferpent  as  a  fymbol  of  the 
deity  :  two  (ticks  laid  crofs  reprefented 
Caftor  and  Pollux,  Roman  divinities :  a 
iavelin  reprefented  their  god  Mars ;  and 
in  Tartary  formerly,  the  god  of  war  was 
worfhipped  under  the  fymbol  of  an  old 
rufty  fabre.  The  ancient  Perfians  ufed 
confecrated  fire,  as  an  emblem  of  the  great 
God.  ,Tho’  the  negroes  of  Congo  and 
Angola  have  images  without  number, 
they  are  not  however  idolaters  in  any  pro¬ 
per  fenfe  :  their  belief  is,  that  thefe  images 
are  only  organs  by  which  the  deities  fig- 
nify  their  will  to  their  votaries. 

If  the  ufe  that  was  made  of  ftones  and 
of  other  fymbols  in  religious  worfhip,  be 
fairly  reprefented,  it  may  appear  flrange, 
that  the  ingenious  Greeks  funk  down  into 
idolatry,  at  the  very  time  they  were  ma¬ 
king  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the  fine  arts. 
Their  improvements  in  flatuary,  one  of 
thefe  arts,  was  the  caufe.  They  began 
with  attempting  to  carve  heads  of  men 
and  women,  reprehending  their  deified  he¬ 
roes  ;  which  were  placed  upon  the  ftones 
dedicated  to  thefe  heroes.  In  the  progrefs 
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of  the  art,  flatues  were  executed  complete 
in  every  member;  and  at  laft,  flatues  of 
the  gods  were  made,  exprefling  fuch  dig¬ 
nity  and  majefly,  as  infenfibly  to  draw 
from  beholders  a  degree  of  devotion  to 
the  flatues  themfelves.  Hear  Quintilian 
upon  that  fubjecl.  “  At  quas  Polycleto 
44  defuerunt,  Phidiae  atque  Alcameni  dan- 
“  tur.  Phidias  tamen  diis  quam  homi- 
44  nibus  efhciendis  melior  artifex  traditur: 

in  ebore  vero,  longe  citra  aemulum,  vel 
44  fi  nihil  nifi  Minervam  Athenis  aut  O- 
“  lympium  in  Elide  Jovem  feciflet,  cujus 
“  pulchritudo  adjeciffe  aliquid  etiam  re- 
“  ceptae  religioni  videtur;  adeo  majeftas 
41  operis  deum  sequavit  *”  Here  is  laid 
a  foundation  for  idolatry  :  let  us  trace  its 
progrefs.  Such  flatues  as  are  reprefented 
by  Quintilian,  ferve  greatly  to  enflame 


*  <c  The  deficiencies  of  Polycletus  were  made  up 
si  in  Phidias  and  Alcamenes.  Phidias  is  reckoned 
to  have  had  more  fkili  in  forming  the  ftatues  of 
(<  gods  than  of  men.  In  works  of  ivory  he  was  un- 
rivalled,  altho’  there  had  been  no  other  proofs 
<c  of  his  excellence  than  the  ftatue  of  Minerva  at 
cc  Athens,  and  the  Jupiter  Olympius  in  Elis.  Its 
iS  beauty  feems  to  have  added  to  the  received  reli* 
<c  gion  the  majefiic  ifatue  refembling  fo  much  the 
^  god  himfelf,” 
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devotion ;  and  during  a  warm  fit  of  the 
religious  paffion,  the  reprefentation  is  loft, 
and  the  ftatue  becomes  a  deity;  precifely 
as  where  King  Lear  is  reprefented  by 
Garrick :  the  adtor  vanifhes  ;  and,  be¬ 
hold  !  the  King  himfelf.  This  is  not  fin- 
gular.  Anger  occafions  a  metamorphofis 
ftill  more  extraordinary:  if  I  happen  to 
ftrike  my  gouty  toe  againft  a  ftone,  the 
violence  of  the  pain  converts  the  ftone  for 
a  moment  into  a  voluntary  agent ;  and  I 
wreak  my  refentment  on  it,  as  if  it  really 
were  fo.  It  is  true,  the  image  is  only 
conceived  to  be  a  deity  during  the  fervour 
of  devotion ;  and  when  that  iubfides,  the 
image  falls  back  to  its  original  reprefenta- 
tive  ftate.  But  frequent  inftances  of  that 
kind,  have  at  laft  the  effedt  among  illite¬ 
rate  people,  to  convert  the  image  into  a 
fort  of  permanent  deity  :  what  fuch  people 
fee,  makes  a  deep  impreffion;  what  they 
fee  not,  very  little.  There  is  another  thing 
that  concurs  with  eye-fight,  to  promote 
this  delufion  :  devotion,  being  a  vigorous 
principle  in  the  human  breaft,  will  exert 
itfelf  upon  the  meaneft  objedt,  when  none 
more  noble  is  in  view. 

The  ancient  Perfians  held  the  confe- 
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crated  fire  to  be  an  emblem  only  of  the 
great  God  :  but  fuch  veneration  was  paid 
to  that  emblem,  and  with  fo  great  cere¬ 
mony  was  it  treated,  that  the  vulgar  came 
at  laft  to  worihip  it  as  a  fort  of  deity.  The 
priefts  of  the  Gaures  watch  the  confe- 
crated  fire  day  and  night :  they  keep  it  a- 
live  with  the  pureft  wood,  without  bark  : 
they  touch  it  not  with  fword  nor  knife  : 
they  blow  it  not  with  bellows,  nor  with 
the  mouth  :  even  the  prieft  is  prohibited 
to  approach  it,  till  his  mouth  be  covered 
with  fine  linen,  left  it  be  polluted  with  his 
breath  :  if  it  happen  to  go  out,  it  mu  ft 
be  rekindled  by  ftriking  fire  from  flint,  or 
by  a  burning  glafs. 

The  progrefs  of  idolatry  will  more  clear¬ 
ly  appear,  from  attending  to  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Greeks, 
as  mentioned  above,  made  ufe  of  ftones  in 
divine  worfhip,  long  before  idolatry  was 
introduced  :  and  we  learn  from  Varro, 
that  for  a  hundred  and  feventy  years  after 
Numa,  the  Romans  had  no  ftatues  nor 
images  in  their  temples.  After  ftatues  of 
the  gods  became  fafliionable,  they  ac¬ 
quired  by  degrees  more  and  more  refpeft. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  talk  of  di¬ 
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vine  virtue  being  communicated  to  fta- 
tues ;  and  fome  Roman  writers  talk  fami¬ 
liarly,  of  the  numen  of  a  deity  refiding  in 
his  ftatue.  Arnobius,  in  his  book  againft 
the  Gentiles,  introduces  a  Gentile  deliver¬ 
ing  the  following  opinion.  “  We  do  not 
“  believe,  that  the  metal  which  compofes 
“  a  ftatue,  whether  gold,  or  filver,  or 
“  brafs,  is  a  god.  But  we  believe,  that  a 
“  lolemn  dedication  brings  down  the  god 
“  to  inhabit  his  image ;  and  it  is  the  god 
“  only  that  we  worfhip  in  that  image.” 
This  explains  the  Roman  ceremony,  of 
inviting  to  their  fide  the  tutelar  deities  of 
towns  befieged  by  them,  termed  evocatio 
tutelarium  deorum.  The  Romans,  cruel  as 
they  were,  overflowed  with  fuperftition ; 

and  as  they  were  averfe  from  combating 
the  tutelar  deities  even  of  their  enemies, 
they  endeavoured  to  gain  thefe  deities  by 
large  promifes,  and  affurance  of  honourable 
treatment.  As  they  could  not  hope  that  a 
ftatue  would  change  its  place,  their  notion 
muft  have  been,  that  by  this  ceremony, 
the  tutelar  deity  might  be  prevailed  upon 
to  withdraw  its  numen ,  and  leave  the  fta¬ 
tue  a  dead  lump  of  matter.  When  Stilpo 
was  banifhed  by  the  Areopagus  of  Athens, 

for 
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for  affirming,  that  the  datue  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  was  not  the  goddefs,  but  a 
piece  of  matter  carved  by  Phidias;  he  Pure¬ 
ly  was  not  condemned  for  faying,  that  the 
datue  was  made  by  Phidias,  a  faCl  uni- 
verfally  known :  his  herefy  confided  in 
denying  that  the  numen  of  Minerva  refided 
in  the  datue.  Auguftus,  having  twice 
loft  his  fleet  by  dorm,  forbade  Neptune 
to  be  carried  in  proceffion  along  with  the 
other  gods  ;  imagining  he  had  avenged 
himfelf  of  Neptune,  by  neglecting  the  fa¬ 
vourite  datue  in  which  his  numen  refided. 

When  faints  in  the  Chridian  church 
were  deified,  even  their  images  became 
objeCts  of  worfhip ;  from  a  fond  imagi¬ 
nation,  that  fuch  worfhip  draws  down 
into  the  images  the  fouls  of  the  faints 
they  reprefeat ;  which  is  the  fame  belief 
that  Arnobius,  in  the  padage  above  men¬ 
tioned,  afcribes  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  is  not 
widely  different  from  the  belief  of  the  Pa¬ 
gan  Tartars  and  Odiacs,  by  and  by  to  be 
mentioned.  In  the  eleventh  century,  there 
was  a  violent  difpute  about  images  in  the 
Greek  church  ;  many  aderting,  that  in  the 
images  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  laints, 
there  refides  an  inherent  fanCtity  which  is 
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a  proper  object  of  worfhip;  and  that  Chri- 
itians  ought  not  to  confine  their  worfhip 
to  the  perfons  reprefented,  but  ought  all'o 
to  extend  it  to  their  images. 

As  ignorant  and  favage  nations  can 
form  no  conception  of  Deity  but  of  a  be¬ 
ing  like  a  man,  only  fuperior  in  power 
and  greatnefs ;  many  images  have  been 
made  of  the  Deity  conformable  to  that 
conception.  It  is  eafy  to  make  fome  re- 
femblance  of  a  man  ;  but  how  is  power 
and  greatnefs  to  be  reprefented  ?  To  per¬ 
form  this  with  fuccefs,  would  require 
a  Hogarth.  Savages  go  more  bluntly  to 
work  :  they  endeavour  to  reprefent  a  man 
with  many  heads,  and  with  a  Hill  greater 
number  of  hands.  The  northern  Tartars 
feem  to  have  no  deities  but  certain  fta- 
tues  or  images  coarfeiy  formed  out  of 
wood,  and  bearing  fome  diftant  refem- 
blance  to  the  human  figure.  To  palliate 
fo  grofs  an  abfurdity  as  that  a  god  can  be 
fabricated  by  the  hands  of  man,  they 
imagine  this  image  to  be  endued  with  a 
foul :  to  lay  whence  that  foul  came  would 
puzzle  the  wifefi:  of  them.  That  foul  is 
conceived  to  be  too  elevated  for  dwelling 
conftantly  in  a  piece  of  matter  :  they  be- 
Vol.1V.  S  f  hove 
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lieve  that  it  refides  in  fome  more  honour¬ 
able  place ;  and  that  it  only  vifits  the  i- 
mage  or  idol,  when  it  is  called  down  bv 
prayers  and  fhpplications.  They  facrifice 
to  this  idol,  by  rubbing  its  mouth  with 
the  fat  of  filh,  and  by  offering  it  the  warm 
blood  of  forne  bead;  killed  in  hunting;. 

O 

The  laft  ftep  of  the  ceremony  is,  to  ho¬ 
nour  the  foul  of  the  idol  with  a  joyful 
iliout,  as  a  Tort  of  convoy  to  it  when  it 
returns  home.  The  Oftiacs  have  a  wooden 
idol,  termed  The  Old  Man  of  Oby ,  w’ho  is 
guardian  of  their  fifhery  :  it  hath  eyes  of 
glafs,  and  a  head  with  fhort  horns.  When 
the  ice  diffolves,  they  crowd  to  this  idol, 
requefting  that  he  will  be  propitious  to 
their  fifhery.  If  unfuccelsful,  he  is  load¬ 
ed  with  reproaches  :  if  fuccefsful,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  lhare  of  the  capture.  They 
make  a  feaft  for  him,  rubbing  his  fnout 
with  choice  fat;  and  when  the  entertain¬ 
ment  is  over,  they  accompany  the  foul  of 
the  idol  a  little  way,  beating  the  air  with 
their  cudgels.  The  Oftiacs  have  another 
idol,  that  is  fed  with  milk  fo  abundantly, 
as  to  come  out  on  both  fides  of  the  fpoon, 
and  to  fall  down  upon  the  vefture;  which 
however  is  never  wafhed,  fo  little  is  clean- 
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nefs  thought  efTential  to  religion  by  that 
people.  It  is  indeed  ftrangely  abfurd,  to 
think,  that  invifible  fouls  require  food  like 
human  creatures  ;  and  yet  the  fame  abfur- 
dity  prevailed  in  Greece. 

The  ancient  Germans,  a  fober  and  fen- 
fible  people,  had  no  notion  of  reprefent- 
ing  their  gods  by  ilatues,  or  of  building 
temples  to  them.  They  worfhipped  in 
confecrated  groves  (a).  The  Egyptians, 
from  a  juft  conception  that  an  invifible 
being  can  have  no  reieinblance  to  one  that 
is  viable,  employ’d  hieroglyphical  figures 
for  denoting  metaphorically  the  attributes 
of  their  gods ;  and  they  employ’d,  not 
only  the  figures  of  birds  and  beads,  but 
of  vegetables ;  leeks,  for  example,  and 
onions.  This  metaphorical  adjunct  to  re¬ 
ligion,  innocent  in  itfelf,  funk  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  into  the  moft  groveling  idolatry.  As 
hieroglyphical  figures,  compofed  frequent¬ 
ly  of  heterogeneous  parts,  refemble  not 
any  being  human  or  divine ;  the  vulgar, 
lofing  fight  of  the  emblematic  fignification 
underflood  by  poets  and  philofophers  on¬ 
ly,  took  up  with  the  plain  figures  as  real 

(a)  Tacitus,  De  moribus  Germanorura,  cap.  9. 

S  f  %  divinities. 
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divinities.  How  otherwife  can  it  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  that  the  ox,  the  ape,  the  o- 
nion,  were  in  Egypt  worftupped  as  deities  ? 
Plutarch,  it  is  true,  in  his  chapter  upon 
Ilis  and  Oiiris  obferves,  that  the  Egyptians 
worlhipped  the  bull,  the  cat,  and  other 
animals ;  not  as  divinities,  but  as  repre- 
i'entatives  of  them,  like  an  image  feen  in 
a  glal’s ;  or,  as  he  expreffes  it  in  another 
part  of  the  fame  chapter,  “  juft  as  we  fee 
the  relemblance  of  the  fun  in  a  drop  of 
water.”  But  that  this  mult  be  under- 
ftood  of  Phdofophers  only,  will  be  pro¬ 
bable  from  what  is  reported  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  that  in  a  great  famine,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ventured  not  to  touch  the  facred  ani¬ 
mals,  tho’  they  were  forc’d  to  devour  one 
another  A  fnake  of  a  particular  kind, 
about  a  yard  long,  and  about  the  thick- 
neis  of  a  man’s  arm,  is  worlhipped  by  the 
Whidans  in  Guinea.  It  has  a  large  round 
head,  piercing  eyes,  a  Ihort  pointed  tongue, 

and  a  fmooth  fkin,  beautifully  fpeckled. 
It  has  a  ftrong  antipathy  to  all  the  veno¬ 
mous  kind  ;  in  other  r  dp  eels,  innocent 
and  tame.  To  kill  thefe  fnakes  being  a 
capital  crime,  they  travel  about  unmoleft- 
ed,  even  into  bedchambers.  They  occa- 

fioned. 
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fioned,  ann.  1697,  a  ridiculous  perfecu- 
tion.  A  hog,  leafed  by  one  of  them,  tore 
it  with  his  talks  till  it  died.  The  prielts 
carried  their  complaint  to  the  king  ;  and 
no  one  preluming  to  appear  as  counfel  for 
the  hogs,  orders  were  iffued  for  flaughter- 
ing  the  whole  race.  At  once  were  bran- 
dilhed  a  thoufand  cutlafies ;  and  the  race 
would  have  been  extirpated,  had  not  the 
king  interpofed,  reprefenting  to  the  priefis, 
that  they  ought  to  reft  fatisfied  with  the 
innocent  blood  they  had  fpilt.  Rancour 
and  cruelty  never  rage  more  violently,  than 
under  the  malk  of  religion. 

'  It  is  amazing  how  prone  even  the  mod 
polifhed  nations  were  to  idolatry.  A  fta- 
tue  of  Hercules  was  worfhipped  at  Tyre, 
not  as  a  reprefentative  of  the  Deity  but 
as  the  Deity  himfelf.  And  accordingly, 
when  I  yre  was  befieged  by  Alexander, 
the  Deity  was  fall  bound  in  chains,  to 
prevent  him  from  deferting  to  the  enemy. 
The  city  or  Ambracia  being  taken  by  the 
Romans,  and  every  ftatue  of  their  gods 
being  carried  to  Rome ;  the  Ambracians 
complained  bitterly,  that  not  a  Angle  di¬ 
vinity  was  left  them  to  worfliip.  How 
much  more  rational  are  the  Hindoftan 

bramins, 
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bramins,  who  teach  their  dificiples,  that 
idols  are  emblems  only  of  the  Deity,  in¬ 
tended  merely  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
populace ! 

The  firfi:  ftatues  in  Greece  and  Tufcany 
were  made  with  wings,  to  fignify  the 
fwift  motion  of  the  gods.  Thefe  flatties 
were  fo  clumfy,  as  fcarce  to  refemble  hu¬ 
man  creatures,  not  to  talk  of  a  divinity. 
But  the  admirable  itatues  executed  in  later 
times,  were  imagined  to  refemble  moft 
accurately  the  deities  reprefented  by  them  • 
whence  the  vulgar  notion,  that  gods  have 
wings,  and  that  angels  have  wings. 

I  proceed  to  what  in  the  hiitory  of  ido¬ 
latry  may  be  reckoned  the  fecond  part. 
Statues,  we  have  feen,  were  at  firlt  tifed 
as  reprefentatives  only  of  the  Deity ;  but 
came  afterward  to  be  metamorphoied  in¬ 
to  Deities.  The  abfurdity  did  not  ftop 
there.  People,  not  fatisfted  with  the  vi- 
fible  deities  eredted  in  temples  for  public 
worihip,  became  fond  to  have  private 
deities  of  their  own,  whom  they  worfhip- 
ped  as  their  tutelar  deities ;  and  this  prac¬ 
tice  fpread  fo  wide,  that  among  many  na¬ 
tions  every  family  had  houfehold  gods  cut 
in  wood  or  (lone.  Every  family  in  Kam- 
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ikatka  has  a  tutelar  deity  in  the  fhape  of  a 
pillar,  with  the  head  of  a  man,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  guard  the  houfe  againft  male¬ 
volent  fpirits.  They  give  it  food  daily, 
and  anoint  the  head  with  the  fat  of  fifh. 
The  Prophet  Ifaiah  ( a )  puts  this  fpecies  ot 
deification  in  a  mod  ridiculous  light:  “  He 
“  burneth  part  thereof  in  the  fire  :  with 
“  part  thereof  he  roafteth  flefii :  of  the  re- 
“  fidue  he  maketh  a  god,  even  his  graven 
“  image :  he  falleth  down,  worfhipping, 
“  and  praying  to  it,  and  faith,  Deliver 
tf  me,  for  thou  art  my  god.”  Multipli¬ 
cation  could  not  fail  to  fink  houfehold- 
gods  into  a  degree  of  contempt :  fome 
flight  hope  of  good  from  them,  might 
produce  fome  cold  ceremonial  worfhip ; 
but  there  could  be  no  real  devotion  at 
heart.  The  Chinefe  manner  of  treating 
their  houfehold-gods,  will  vouch  for  me. 
When  a  Chinefe  does  not  obtain  what  he 
prays  for,  “  Thou  fpiritual  dog,”  he  will 
fay,  “  I  lodge  thee  well,  thou  art  beauti- 
ts  fully  gilded,  treated  with  perfumes  and 
“  burnt-offerings  ;  and  yet  thou  with- 
“  holdeft  from  me  the  neceffaries  of  life.” 
Sometimes  they  fallen  a  cord  to  the  idol 

(a)  Chap.  440 
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and  drag  it  through  the  dirt.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Ceylon  treat  their  idols  in  the 
fame  manner.  Thor,  Woden,  and  Friga, 
were  the  great  deities  of  the  Scandina¬ 
vians.  They  had  at  the  fame  time  inferior 
deities,  who  were  fuppofed  to  have  been 
men  tranflated  into  heaven  for  /  their  good 
works.  Thefe  they  treated  with  very  little 
ceremony,  refilling  to  worfhip  them  if 
they  were  not  propitious ;  and  even  pu-  ■ 
mfhing  them  with  banifhment ;  but  refto- 
ring  them  after  a  time,  in  hopes  of  amend¬ 
ment.  Domelfic  idols  are  treated  by  the 
Oftiacs  with  no  greater  reverence  than  by 
the  people  mentioned.  But  they  have  pu¬ 
blic  idols,  fome  particularly  of  brafs, 
which  are  highly  reverenced  :  the  folidity 
of  the  metal  is  in  their  imagination  con¬ 
nected  with  immortality  ;  and  great  regard 
is  paid  to  thefe  idols,  for  the  knowledge 
and  experience  they  muft  have  acquired  in 


an  endlefs  courfe  of  time. 

When  by  philofophy  and  improvement 
of  the  rational  faculty,  the  Pagan  religion 
in  Rome  was  finking  into  contempt,  little 
regard  was  had  to  tutelar  deities,  to  augu- 

u  , 

lies,  or  to  prophecies.  Ptolemy  King  or 
Egypt,  being  thruft  out  of  his  kingdom 
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by  a  powerful  fadtion,  applied  to  the  fe- 
nate  of  Rome  to  be  reflored.  Lentulus 
proconful  of  Syria  was  ambitious  to  be 
employ’d ;  but  he  had  enemies  who  made 
violent  oppofition.  They  brought  religion 
into  the  quarrel,  alledging  a  Sybilline  o- 
racle,  prophefying  that  Ptolemy  lliould  be 
reftored  but  not  by  an  armyr.  Cicero,  in 
a  letter  ftill  extant,  gave  Lentulus  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advice,  that  with  his  Syrian  army 
he  fhouid  invade  Egypt,  beat  down  all  op¬ 
pofition,  and  when  the  country  was  quiet¬ 
ed,  that  Ptolemy  lliould  be  at  hand  to  take 
pofleffion.  And  this  the  great  Cicero 
thought  might  be  pioufly  done  without 
contradidling  the  oracle. 

Saints,  or  tutelar  deities,  are  fometimes 
not  better  treated  among  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  than  among  Pagans.  “  When  we 
“  were  in  Portugal,”  fays  Captain  Bry- 
done,  “  the  people  of  Caftelbranco  were 
“  fo  enraged  at  St  Antonio,  for  Buffering 
“  the  Spaniards  to  plunder  their  town, 
“  contrary,  as  they  affirmed,  to  his  ex- 
“  prefs  agreement  with  them,  that  they 
“  broke  many  of  his  flatues  to  pieces  ; 
“  and  one  that  had  been  more  revered 
>c  than  the  reft,  they  took  the  head  off, 
Vol.IV.  Tt  “and 


ii  and  in  its  ftead  placed  one  of  St  Francis. 
“  The  great  St  Januarius  himfelf  was  in. 
“  imminent  danger,  during  the  laft  fa- 
“  mine  at  Naples.  They  loaded  him  with 

abufe  and  invecftive;  and  declared  point- 
41  blank,  that  if  he  did  not  procure  them 
“  corn  by  fuch  a  time,  he  fhould  be  no 
“  longer  their  faint.”  The  tutelar  faint  of 
Cattania,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  is 
St  Agatha.  A  torrent  of  lava  burft  over 
the  walls,  and  laid  walle  great  part  of  that 
beautiful  city.  Where  was  St  Agatha  at 
that  time?  The  people  fay,  that  they  had 
given  her  juft  provocation;  but  that  fhe 
has  long  ago  been  reconciled  to  them,  and 
has  promifed  never  to  fuffer  the  lava  to  hurt 
them  again.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna, 
a  ftatue  of  a  faint  is  placed  as  a  memorial, 
for  having  prevented  the  lava  from  run¬ 
ning  up  the  mountain  of  Faurominum, 
and  deftroying  that  town  ;  the  faint  ha¬ 
ving  conducted  the  lava  down  a  low  val¬ 
ley  to  the  fea. 

Let  a  traveller  once  deviate  from  the 
right  road,  and  there  is  no  end  of  wan¬ 
dering.  Porphyrins  reports,  that  in  A- 
nubis,  an  Egyptian  city,  a  real  man  was 
\voi [hipped  as  a  god  ;  which  is  alfo  af- 
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ferted  by  Minutius  Fcelix,  in  his  apology 
for  the  Chriftians.  A  thoufand  writers 
have  faid,  that  the  Tartars  believe  their 
high-prieft,  termed  Dalai  Lama ,  to  be  im¬ 
mortal.  But  that  is  a  miftake :  his  death, 
is  publilhed  through  the  whole  country ; 
and  couriers  intimate  it  even  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror  of  China :  his  effigy  is  taken  down 
from  the  portal  of  the  great  church,  and 
that  of  his  fuccelTor  is  put  in  its  dead. 
The  fyltem  of  the  metempfyehofis,  adopt¬ 
ed  in  that  country,  has  occafion’d  the  mif¬ 
take.  They  believe,  that  the  holy  fpirir, 
which  animates  a  Dalai  Lama,  paffes  up¬ 
on  his  death  into  the  body  of  his  fucceffior. 
The  fpirit  therefore  is  believed  to  be  im¬ 
mortal,  not  the  body.  The  Dalai  Lama, 
however,  is  the  object  of  profound  vene¬ 
ration,  The  Tartar  Princes  are  daily  lend¬ 
ing  prelents  to  him,  and  confulting  him 
as  an  oracle :  they  even  undertake  a  pil¬ 
grimage  in  order  to  worfhip  him  in  per- 
fon.  In  a  retired  part  of  the  temple,  he 
is  fhown  covered  with  precious  ftones, 
and  fitting  crofs-legged.  They  proltrate 
themfelves  before  him  at  a  diltance,  for 
they  are  not  permitted  to  kifs  his  toe. 
The  priefts  make  traffic  even  of  his  excre- 
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meats,  which  are  greedily  purchafed  at  a 
high  price,  and  are  kept  in  a  golden  box 
hanging  from  the  neck,  as  a  charm  a- 
gainll  every  misfortune.  Like  the  crofs 
of  Jefus,  or  the  Virgin’s  milk,  we  may 
believe,  there  never  will  be  wanting  plenty 
of  that  precious  fluff  to  anfwer  all  de¬ 
mands  :  the  priefls  out  of  charity  will  fur- 
nifh  a  quota,  rather  than  fuffer  votaries  to 
depart  with  their  money  for  want  of  goods 
to  purchafe.  The  perfon  of  the  Japan 
Pope,  or  Ecclefiaflical  Emperor,  is  held  fo 
f acred,  as  to  make  the  cutting  his  beard, 
or  his  nails  a  deadly  fin.  But  abfurd 
laws  are  never  fteadily  executed  The 
beard  and  the  nails  are  cut  in  the  night¬ 
time,  when  the  Pope  is  fuppofed  to  be  a- 
fleep  ;  and  what  is  taken  away  by  that  o- 
peration,  is  underflood  to  be  flolen  from 
him,  which  is  no  impeachment  upon  his 
Holinefs. 

That  the  Jews  were  idolaters  when  they 
fojourned  in  the  land  of  Gofhen,  were  it 
not  prefumable  from  their  commerce  with 
the  Egyptians,  would  however  be  evident 
from  the  hiftory  of  Mofes.  Notwithfland- 
ing  their  miraculous  deliverance  from  the 
Egyptian  king,  notwithflanding  the  daily 

miracles 
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miracles  wrought  among  them  in  the  wii- 
dernefs ;  fo  addicted  were  they  to  a  via¬ 
ble  deity,  that,  during  even  the  momen¬ 
tary  abfence  of  Mofes  converting  with 
God  on  the  mount,  they  fabricated  a  gold¬ 
en  calf,  and  worffiipped  it  as  their  god. 
“  And  the  Lord  laid  unto  Moles,  Go,  get 
thee  down:  for  thy  people  which  thou 
“  broughteft  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
“  have  corrupted  themfelves  :  they  have 
“  turned  afide  quickly  out  of  the  way 
“  which  I  commanded  them:  they  have 
made  them  a  molten  calf,  have  wor- 
“  {hipped  it,  have  facrificed  thereunto, 
“  and  faid,  “  Thele  be  thy  gods,  O  If- 
ct  rael,  which  have  brought  thee  up  out  of 
“  the  land  of  Egypt  (a).”  The  hiftory  of 
the  Jews,  ihows  how  difficult  it  is  to  re¬ 
claim  from  idolatry  a  brutiffi  nation,  ad¬ 
dicted  to  fuperftition,  and  fettered  by  in¬ 
veterate  habit.  What  profuiion  of  blood, 
to  bring  that  obftinate  and  perverfe  people 
to  the  true  religion !  ail  in  vain.  The 
book  of  Judges,  in  particular,  is  full  of 
reiterated  relaples,  from  their  own  invili- 
ble  God,  to  the  vifible  gods  of  other  na- 


(a)  Escd.  xxjdi. 
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tions.  And  in  all  probability,  their  an¬ 
xious  defire  for  a  vifible  king,  related  in 
the  fird  book  of  Samuel,  arofe  from  their 
being  deprived  of  a  vifible  god.  There 
was  a  necelTicy  for  prohibiting  images  (a) ; 
which  would  have  foon  been  converted 
into  deities  vifible:  and  it  was  extremelv 
prudent,  to  fupply  the  want  of  a  vifible 
god,  with  endlefs  (hews  and  ceremonies  ; 
which  accordingly  became  the  capital 
branch  of  the  Jewifh  worfhip. 

It  appears  to  me  from  the  whole  hifiory 
of  the  Jews,  that  a  grofs  people  are  not 
fufceptible  but  of  a  grofs  religion  ;  and 
without  an  enlightened  underftanding, 
that  it  is  vain  to  think  of  eradicating  fu- 
perftition  and  idolatry.  And  after  all  the 
covenants  made  with  the  Jews,  after  all 
the  chaftifements  and  all  the  miracles 
lavifh’d  on  them,  that  they  were  not  how¬ 
ever  reclaimed  from  the  mofl  groveling 
idolatry,  is  evident  from  the  two  golden 
calves  fabricated  by  Jeroboam,  frying, 

“  Behold  thy  gods,  O  Ifrael,  which 

“  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  E- 
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“  gypt(tf).”  The  people  alfo  of  Judah 
fell  back  to  idol-worlhip  under  lleho- 
boam,  fon  of  Solomon  (Z>).  Jehu,  king 
of  the  ten  tribes,  did  not  tolerate  the 
worfhip  of  other  gods  ( c ) ;  but  he  conti¬ 
nued  to  worship  the  two  golden  calves  fa¬ 
bricated  by  Jeroboam  [d).  Down  to  the 
days  of  King  Hezekiah,  the  Jews  wor¬ 
fhip  ped  the  brazen  ferpent  erefled  by  Mo- 
fes  in  the  wildernefs.  The  Jews  feem  in¬ 
deed  to  have  been  a  very  perverfe  people  : 
the  many  promifes  and  threatenings  an¬ 
nounced  by  their  prophets,  and  the  many 
miracles  wrought  among  them,  had  no 
permanent  effefl  to  reftrain  them  from 
idolatry;  and  yet,  during  their  captivity 
in  Babylon,  feveral  of  them  fubmitted  to 
be  burnt  alive,  rather  than  to  join  in 
idol-worfhip  (e).  Captivity  cured  them 
radically  of  idolatry ;  and  from  that  pe¬ 
riod  to  this  day,  they  have  not  been  guil¬ 
ty  of  a  Angle  relapfe.  Xiphilin,  in  his 
abridgement  of  Dion  Caffius,  relating 


{a)  1  Kings,  xii.  28. 
(c)  2  Kings,  x.  25. 
(*■)  Daniel,  chap.  3. 
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their  war  with  Pompey  many  centuries 
after  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  gives  the 
following  account  of  them.  Their 
“  cuftoms  are  quite  different  from  thofe 
“  of  other  nations.  Befide  a  peculiar 
“  manner  of  living,  they  acknowledge 
“  n,one  of  the  common  deities :  they  ac- 
knowledge  but  one,  whom  they  worfhip 
“  with  great  veneration.  There  never 
“  was  an  image  in  Jerufalem  ;  becaufe 
“  they  believe  their  God  to  be  invifible 
“  and  ineffable.  They  have  built  him  a 
“  temple  of  great  fize  and  beauty,  re- 
“  markable  in  the  following  particular, 
“  that  it  is  open  above,  without  any 
“  roof.” 

There  lies  no  folid  objection  againfl 
images  among  an  enlightened  people, 
when  ufed  merely  to  roufe  devotion  ;  but 
as  images  tend  to  pervert  the  vulgar,  they 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  churches. 
Pidtures  are  lefs  liable  to  be  mifapprehend- 
ed:  and  the  Ethiopians  accordingly  in¬ 
dulge  pictures  in  their  churches,  tho’  they 
prohibit  ftatues.  The  general  council  of 
Frankfort  permitted  the  ufe  of  images  in 
churches ;  but  ftridtly  prohibited  any  wor¬ 
ship  to  be  addreffed  to  them.  So  prone 
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however  to  idolatry  are  the  low  and  iili- 

4 

terate,  that  the  prohibition  loft  ground 
both  in  France  and  in  Germany ;  and  idol- 
worftup  became  again  general. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  fun  and  moon 
were  early  held  to  be  deities,  and  that  they 
were  the  firft  vifible  objedis  of  worfhip. 
Of  all  the  different  kinds  of  idolatry,  it 
is  indeed  the  moft  excufable.  Upon  the 
fun  depends  health,  vigour,  and  chear- 
fulnels  :  during  his  retirement,  ail  is  dark 
and  difmal ;  when  he  performs  his  ma- 
jeftic  round,  to  blefs  his  fubjeds  and  to 
beftow  fecundity,  can  a  mere  favage  with¬ 
hold  gratitude  and  veneration  !  Hear  an 
old  Pagan  bard  upon  that  fubje<ft.  “  O 
“  thou  who  rolled:  above,  round  as  the 
“  Ihield  of  my  fathers  !  Whence  are  thy 
“  beams,  O  fun,  thy  everlafting  light? 

“  Thou  comeft  forth  in  thy  awful  beauty, 

“  and  the  ftars  hide  their  face  :  thou 
“  moved:  alone,  for  who  can  be  a  compa- 
“  nion  of  thy  courfe !  The  oaks  of  the 
“  mountain  fall  :  the  mountains  decay 
“  with-  years  :  the  ocean  fhrinks  and 
“  grows  again :  the  moon  herfelf  is  loft 
in  heaven :  but  thou  art  for  ever,  the 
“  ^me,  rejoicing  in  the  brightnefs  of  thy 
Vol.  IV.  U  u  <c  courfe. 
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“  courfe.  When  tempeds  darken  the 
world,  when  thunder  rolls,  and  light- 
ning  flies,  thou  looked  in  thy  beauty 
“  from  the  clouds,  and  laughed  at  the 
dorm  (a).'’  Worfliip  to  the  fun  as  a 
real  deity,  was  in  former  times  univerfal ; 
and  prevails  in  many  countries  even  at 
prefent.  The  American  favages  worfliip 
the  fun  as  fovereign  of  the  univerfe, 
known  by  the  name  of  Ariskoui  among  the 
Hurons,  and  of  Agriskoue  among  the  Iro¬ 
quois.  They  offer  him  tobacco,  which 
they  term  /making  the  fun :  the  chief  man 
in  the  affembly  lights  the  calumet,  and 
offers  it  thrice  to  the  riling  fun  ;  implo¬ 
ring  his  protection,  and  recommending 
the  tribe  to  his  care.  The  chief  proceeds 
to  fmoke ;  and  every  one  fmokes  in  his 
turn.  This  ceremony  is  performed  on 
important  occafions  only :  lefs  matters 
are  referved  for  their  Manitou.  The  Mif- 
filippi  people  offer  to  the  fun  the  firfl  of 
what  they  take  in  hunting ;  which  their 
commander  artfully  converts  to  his  own  ufe. 
The  Apalachites,  bordering  on  Florida, 
yorffiip  the  fun  ;  but  facrifice  nothing  to 
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him  that  has  life  :  they  hold  hirri  to  be  the 
parent  of  life,  and  think  that  he  can 
take  no  pleafure  in  the  deftruCtion  of  any 
living  creature  :  their  devotion  is  exerted 
in  perfumes  and  fongs.  The  Mexicans, 
while  a  free  people,  prefented  to  the  fun 
a  (hare  of  their  meat  and  drink.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Darien,  believe  in  the  fun  as 
their  god,  and  in  the  moon  as  his  wife, 
paying  them  equal  adoration.  The  people 
of  Borneo  worfhip  the  fun  and  moon  as 
real  divinities.  The  Samoides  worfhip 
both,  bowing  to  them  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  in  the  Perfian  manner. 

But  if  the  fun  and  moon  were  the  fir  ft 
objects  of  idolatry,  knowledge  and  re¬ 
flection  reformed  many  from  the  error  of 
holding  thefe  luminaries  to  be  deities. 
“  That  original  intelligence,”  fay  the  Ma¬ 
rians,  “  who  is  the  firft  principle  of  all 
“  things,  difcovers  himfelf  to  the  mind 
“  and  underftanding  only  :  but  he  hath 
“  placed  the  fun  as  his  image  in  the  vi- 
“  Able  univerfe ;  and  the  beams  of  that 
,k  bright  luminary,  are  but  a  faint  copy 
“  of  the  glory  that  fliines  in  the  higher 
s‘  heavens.”  The  Perfians,  as  Iderodotus 
reports,  had  neither  temples,  nor  altars, 
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nor  images  :  for,  fays  that  author,  they 
do  not  think,  like  the  Greeks,  that  there 
is  any  refemblance  between  gods  and  men. 
The  Gaures,  who  to  this  day  profefs  the 
ancient  religion  of  Perfia,  celebrate  divine 
worfhip  before  the  facred  fire,  and  turn 
with  peculiar  veneration  toward  the  rifing 
fun,  as  the  reprefentative  of  God ;  but 
they  adore  neither  the  fun,  nor  the  facred 
fire.  They  are  profeffed  enemies  to  every 
image  of  the  Deity  cut  with  hands  :  and 
hence  the  havock  made  by  the  ancient 
Ferfians,  upon  the  ftatues  and  temples  of 
the  Grecian  gods.  Such  fublimity  of 
thought  was  above  the  reach  of  other  un¬ 
in  fpi  red  nations,  excepting  only  the  Hin- 
dows  and  Chinefe. 

I  clofe  the  hiftory  of  idolatry  with  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  the  outlines.  Ad¬ 
mitting  the  fun  and  moon  to  have  been 
the  firfl  objedls  of  idolatry,  yet  as  Poly- 
theifrn  was  once  univerfal,  they  make  only 

two  of  the  many  gods  that  were  every 
where  worfhipped.  We  have  feen,  that  the 
facred  fire  was  employ'd  in  the  worfhip  of 
the  fun,  and  that  images  were  employ’d  in 
the  worfhip  of  other  deities.  Images  were 
originally  ufed  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  ani¬ 
mating  devotion :  fuch  was  their  ufe  in 

Perfia 
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Perfia  and  Hindoftan  ;  and  fuch  was  their 
ufe  in  every  country  among  philofophers. 
The  Emperor  Julian,  in  an  epiflle  to  Theo¬ 
dore  concerning  the  images  of  the  gods, 
fays,  “  We  believe  not  that  thefe  images 
“  are  gods  :  we  only  ufe  them  in  wor- 
“  fhipping  the  gods.”  In  the  progrefs 
toward  idolatry,  the  next  ftep  is,  to  ima¬ 
gine,  that  a  deity  loves  his  image,  that  he 
makes  it  his  refidence,  or  at  leaft  com¬ 
municates  fome  virtue  to  it.  The  laft: 
ftep  is,  to  fancy  the  image  itlelf  to  be  a 
deity  ;  which  gained  ground  impercepti¬ 
bly  as  ftatuary  advanced  toward  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  incredible  that  men  of 
fenfe  fhould  ever  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
imprelfed  with  fo  wild  a  delufion,  were  it 
not  the  overbearing  influence  of  religious 
fiuperftition.  Credo  quia  impojfibile  eft ,  is 
applicable  to  idolatry  as  well  as  to  tran- 
fubftantiation.  The  worfhipping  of  the 
fun  and  moon  as  deities,  is  idolatry  in  the 
ftridteft  fenfe.  With  relpect  to  images, 
the  firft  ftep  of  the  progrefs  is  not  idola¬ 
try  :  the  next  is  mixed  idolatry  :  and  the 
laft  is  rank  idolatry. 

So  much  upon  idolatry.  I  proceed  to 
what  approaches  the  neareft  to  it,  which  is 
worfhip  add  refled  to  deified  mortals.  The 
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ancient  gods  were  exalted  fo  little  above 
men,  that  it  was  no  hard  talk  for  the  i- 
magmation  to  place  in  heaven,  men  who 
had  made  a  figure  on  earth.  The  Gre¬ 
cian  heaven  was  entirely  peopled  with 
fuch  men,  as  well  as  that  of  many  other 
nations.  Men  are  deified  every  day  by 
the  Romifh  church,  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  faints  :  perfons  are  frequently  fe- 
le&ed  for  that  honour  who  fcarce  defer- 
ved  a  place  on  earth,  and  fome  who  never 
had  a  place  there.  The  Roman  Catholics 
copy  the  Pagans,  in  worfhipping  thefe 
faints  in  quality  of  tutelar  deities.  One 
branch  of  the  office  bellow’d  on  them,  is 
to  explain  the  wants  of  their  votaries  to 
the  King  of  heaven,  and  to  fupplicate 
for  them.  The  mediatorial  office  prevails 
with  refpedl  to  earthly  potentates,  as  well 
as  heavenly :  being  ftruck  with  awe  and 
timidity  in  approaching  thofe  exalted  a- 
bove  us,  we  naturally  take  hold  of  fome 
intermediate  perfon  to  folicit  with  us.  In 
approaching  the  Almighty,  the  mind, 
finking  down  into  humility  and  profound 
veneration,  flops  fhort,  relying  upon  fome 
friend  in  heaven  to  intercede  in  its  behalf. 
Temples  among  the  Cochin-Chinele  are 
conftrudted  with  a  deep  and  dark  niche, 

which 
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which  is  their  fanflum  fancier  um.  They 
hold,  that  no  reprefentation,  whether  by 
painting  or  fculpture,  can  be  made  of 
God,  who  is  invifible.  The  niche  denotes 
his  incomprehenfibility  ;  and  the  good 
men  placed  by  them  in  heaven,  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  their  interceflbrs  at  the  throne 
of  grace.  The  prayers  of  the  Chingulefe 
are  feldom  directed  to  the  fupreme  being, 
but  to  his  vicegerents,  lntercelfors,  at 
the  fame  time,  contribute  to  the  eafe  of 
their  votaries  :  a  Roman  Catholic  need 
not  aflume  a  very  high  tone,  in  addrefs- 
ing  a  tutelar  faint  chofen  by  himfelf. 

Falfe  notions  of  Providence  have  prompt¬ 
ed  groveling  mortals  to  put  confidence  in 
mediators  and  interceflbrs  of  a  (till  lower 
clafs,  namely,  living  mortals,  who  by  idle 

/• 

aufterities  have  acquired  a  reputation  for 
holinefs.  Take  the  following  inftance,  the 
ftrongeft  of  the  kind  that  can  be  figured. 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  fenfible  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death,  fent  for  a  hermit  of  Ca¬ 
labria,  named  Francifco  Martarillo ;  and 
throwing  himfelf  at  the  hermit’s  feet  in  a 
flood  of  tears,  entreated  him  to  intercede 
with  God,  that  his  life  might  be  prolong¬ 
ed  ;  as  if  the  voice  of  a  Galabrian  friar, 

favs 
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lays  Voltaire,  could  alter  the  courfe  of 
Providence,  by  preferving  a  weak  and  per- 
verle  foul  in  a  worn-out  body. 

Plaving  difculfed  the  perfons  that  are 
the  obje&s  of  worlhip,  the  next  ftep  in 
order  is,  to  take  under  view  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  employ’d  in  religious  wor¬ 
lhip.  Forms  and  ceremonies  illuftrate  a 
prince  in  his  own  court :  they  are  ne- 
ceffary  in  a  court  of  law  for  expediting 
bufinefs  ;  and  they  promote  ferioufnefs 
and  folemnity  in  religious  worlhip.  At 
the  fame  time,  in  every  one  of  thefe  a 
juft  medium  ought  to  be  preferved  be¬ 
tween  too  many  and  too  few.  With  re- 
fpetft  to  religious  worlhip  in  particular, 
fuperlluity  of  ceremonies  quenches  devo¬ 
tion,  by  occupying  the  mind  too  much 
upon  externals.  The  Roman  -  Catholic 
worlhip  is  crowded  with  ceremonies  :  it 
refembles  the  Italian  opera,  which  is  all 
found,  and  no  fentiment.  The  prefbyte- 
rian  form  of  worlhip  is  too  naked  :  it  is 
proper  for  philofophers  more  than  for  the 
populace.  This  is  fundamentally  the  caufe 
of  the  numerous  feceilions  from  the  church 
of  Scotland  that  have  made  a  figure  of 

late  :  people  dillike  the  eftablilhed  forms, 

when 
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when  they  find  lefs  animation  in  public 
worftiip  than  is  defired  ;  and  without  be¬ 
ing  fenfible  of  the  real  caufie,  they  chufe 
pallors  for  themfelves,  who  fupply  the 
want  of  ceremonies  by  loud  fpeaking, 
with  much  external  fervor  and  devotion  *. 

The 

*  External  fliow  figures  greatly  in  dark  times, 
when  nothing  makes  an  impreffion  but  what  is  vi¬ 
able.  A  German  traveller  (Hentzner)  talking  of 
Queen  Elifabeth,  thus  defcribes  the  fblemnity  of  her 
(dinner.  ‘ 6  While  (he  was  at  prayers,  we  law  her 
t(  table  fet  out  in  the  following  folemn  manner, 
(i  A  gentleman  entered  the  room  bearing  a  rod,  and 
“  along  with  him  another  who  had  a  table-cloth, 
“  which,  after  they  had  both  kneeled  three  times 
“  with  the  utmoft  veneration,  he  fpread  upon  the 
u  table,  and  after  kneeling  again,  they  both  reti- 
ts  red.  Then  came  two  others,  one  with  the  rod 
<(  again,  the  other  with  a  falt-cellar,  a  plate  and 
*(  bread  ;  when  they  had  kneeled,  as  the  others 
St  had  done,  and  placed  what  was  brought  upon 

“  the  table,  they  too  retired  with  the  fame  cere- 

“  monies  performed  by  the  firft.  At  iaft  came  an 
“  unmarried  lady,  (we  were  told  fhe  was  a  Gountefs), 

“  and  along  with  her  a  married  one,  bearing  a  ta- 

<f  hing  knife  ;  the  former  was  drelfed  in  white  {ilk  ; 

“  who  when  (he  had  proftrated  herfelf  three  times, 

“  in  the  mofl:  graceful  manner,  approached  the 

table,  and  rubbed  the  plates  with  bread  and  fait, 
t(  with  as  much  awe  as  if  the  Queen  had  been  pre- 
“  fent :  when  they  had  waited  there  a  little  while, 
u  yeomen  of  the  guard  entered,  bareheaded, 

Vql.  IV,  X  x  cloathed 
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The  frequent  ablutions  or  wafhings  a- 
mong  the  Mahometans  and  others,  as 
a£ts  of  devotion,  fhow  the  influence  that 

the 

cloathed  in  fcarlet,  with  a  golden  rofe  upon  their 
6(  backs,  bringing  in  at  each  turn  a  courfe  of 
€C  twenty-four  dilhes,  ferved  in  plate  mod  of  it  gilt; 
t(  thefe  difhes  were  received  by  a  gentleman  in  the 
cc  fame  order  they  were  brought,  and  placed  upon 
€<  the  table,  while  the  lady-tader  gave  to  each  of  the 
€t  guard  a  mouthful  to  eat,  of  the  particular  difh 
cc  he  had  brought,  for  fear  of  any  poifon.  During 
i(  the  time  that  this  guard,  which  condds  of  the 
tailed  and  douted  men  that  can  be  found  in  all 
<f  England,  were  bringing  dinner,  twelve  trumpets 
€<  and  two  kettle-drums  made  the  hall  ring  for  half 
6C  an  hour  together.  At  the  end  of  this  ceremonial, 
<c  a  number  of  unmarried  ladies  appeared,  who, 
“  with  particular  folemnity,  lifted  the  meat  off  the 
f<  table,  and  conveyed  it  into  the  Queen’s  inner  and 
more  private  chamber,  where,  after  fhe  had 
<c  chofen  for  herfelf,  the  red  goes  to  the  ladies  of 
€t  the  court.”  Forms  were  greatly  regarded  among 
the  old  Romans,  dreffes  appropriated  to  different 
ranks  *,  li£tors,  axes,  bundles  of  rods,  and  other 
enfigns  of  power  *,  military  merit  rewarded  with  tri¬ 
umphs,  ovations,  crowns  of  gold,  of  leaves,  &c. 
&c.  Such  appearances  drike  the  multitude  with 
refpe<d  and  awe :  they  are  indeed  defpifed  by  men 
of  plain  fenfe  ;  but  they  regain  their  credit  with  phi- 
lofophers.  Exceflive  courage,  the  exertion  of  which 
is  vidble,  was  the  heroifm  of  the  lad  age :  “  I  fhall 
never  edeem  a  king,”  faid  the  great  Gudavus  A? 

dolphus, 
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the  flighted  refemblances  have  on  the  ig¬ 
norant.  Becaufe  purification,  in  feveral 
languages,  is  a  term  applicable  to  the 
mind  as  well  as  to  the  body,  fhallow 
thinkers,  milled  by  the  double  meaning, 
imagine  that  the  mind,  like  the  body,  is 
purified  by  water. 

The  fed  of  Ali  ufe  the  Alcoran  tranfla- 
ted  into  the  Perfian  language,  which  is 
their  native  tongue.  The  fed  of  Omar  e- 

fteem  this  to  be  a  grofs  impiety ;  being 
perfuaded,  that  the  Alcoran  was  written, 
in  Arabic,  by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  at  the 
command  of  God  himfelf.  The  Roman 
Catholics  are  not  then  the  only  people  who 
profefs  to  fpeak  nonfenfe  to  God  Almigh¬ 
ty  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame,  who  profefs  to 
pray  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

At  meals,  the  ancients  poured  out  fome 
«  •-  \  .  « 

dolphus,  “  who  in  battle  does  not  expofe  himfelf 
“  like  a  private  man.”  By  acutenefs  of  judgement 
and  refinement  of  tafle,  we  cling  to  the  fubdance 
and  difregard  forms  and  ceremonies.  External 
Ihow,  however,  continues  to  prevail  in  many  in- 
fiances.  A  young  man  is  apt  to  be  captivated  with, 
beauty  or  drefs :  a  young  woman,  with  equipage  or 
a  title.  And  hence,  many  an  ill-forced  match. 
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wine  as  a  libation  to  the  gods :  Chriftians 
pronounce  a  fhort  prayer,  termed  a  grace. 

1  he  gi  ols  notion  of  Deity  entertained 
by  the  ancients,  is  exemplified  in  their 
worlhipping  and  facrificing  on  high  pla¬ 
ces;  in  order,  as  they  thought,  to  be  more 
within  fight.  Jupiter  in  Homer  praifes 
Hedor  for  facrificing  to  him  frequently 
upon  the  top  of  Ida;  and  Strabo  oblerves, 
tnat  the  Perfians,  who  ufed  neither  images 
nor  altars,  facnficed  to  the  gods  in  high 
places.  Balak  carried  Balaam  the  prophet 
to  the  top  of  Pifgah  and  other  mountains, 
to  facrifice  there,  and  to  curfe  Ifrael.  The 
votaries  of  Baal  always  worfhipped  in  high 
places.  Even  the  fage  Tacitus  was  in- 
feded  with  that  abfurdity.  Speaking  of 
certain  high  mountains  where  the  gods 
were  worfhipped,  he  exprelfes  himfelf 
thus  :  Maxune  cash  appropinquar c ,  precejque 
mortalium  a  Deo  nufquam  propius  audiri  *. 

Ceremonies  that  tend  to  unhinge  mora¬ 
lity,  belong  more  properly  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  fedion,  treating  of  the  connedion  be¬ 
tween  religion  and  morality. 

*  As  .ipproaciiing  nearer  to  heaven,  the  prayers 
“  of  mortals  are  there  more  diflinftly  heard.” 

It 
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It  is  now  full  time  to  take  under  confi- 
deration  an  objection  to  the  fenfe  of  Deity 
hinted  above,  arguing  from  the  grofs  con¬ 
ceptions  of  deity  among  many  nations, 
that  this  fenfe  cannot  be  innate.  The  ob¬ 
jection  is  not  indeed  diredtly  ftated  in  the 
following  palTage,  borrowed  from  a  juftly- 
celebrated  author  j  but  as  it  perhaps  may 
be  implied,  the  paffage  {hall  be  fairly 
tranfcribed.  “  The  univerfal  propenfity 
to  believe  invsfible  intelligent  power, 
“  being  a  general  attendant  on  human 
“  nature,  if  not  an  original  inftinft,  may 
“  be  conlidered  as  a  kind  of  ftamp  which 
“  the  Deity  has  fet  upon  his  work  ;  and 
“  nothing  furely  can  more  dignify  raan- 
“  kind,  than  to  be  the  only  earthly  being 
who  bears  the  ftamp  or  image  of  the 
“  univerfal  Creator.  But  conrnlt  this 
“  image  as  it  commonly  is  in  popular  re- 
“  ligions:  How  is  the  Deity  disfigured  I 
“  what  caprice,  abfurdity,  and  immora- 
41  lity,  are  attributed  to  him  (a) !”  A  fa- 
tisfadory  anfwer  to  the  obje&ion  implied 
in  this  paffage,  will  occur,  upon  recoi¬ 
ling  the  progrefs  of  men  and  nations 
from  infancy  to  maturity*  Our  external 

(.-7)  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion, 
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fenfes,  neceflary  for  felf-prefervation,  fd on 
arrive  at  perfedion  :  the  more  refined 
lenfes  of  propriety,  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  Deity,  of  being  accountable  creatures, 
and  many  others  of  the  fame  kind,  are 
of  flower  growth  :  the  fenfe  of  right 
and  wrong  in  particular  and  the  fenfe  of 
Deity,  feldom  reach  perfedion  but  by 
good  education  and  much  ftudy.  If  fuch 
be  the  cafe  among  enlightened  nations, 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  lavages  who 
are  in  the  lowefl:  ftage  of  undemanding  ? 
To  a  lavage  ot  New  Holland,  whole  fenfe 
of  deity  is  extremely  oblcure,  one  may  talk 
without  end  of  a  being  who  created  the 
world,  and  who  governs  it  by  wile  laws; 
but  in  vain,  for  the  lavage  will  be  never 
the  wiler.  The  fame  lavage  hath  alfo  a 
glimmering  of  the  moral  fenfe,  as  all  men 
have;  and  yet  in  vain  will  you  difcourfe 
to  him  of  approbation  and  difapprobation 
of  merit  and  demerit  :  of  thefe  terms  he 
has  no  clear  conception.  Hence  the  end- 
lefs  aberrations  of  rude  and  barbarous  na¬ 
tions,  from  pure  religion  as  well  as  from 
pure  morality.  Of  the  latter,  there  are 
many  inftances  colleded  in  the  preceding 
trad ;  and  of  the  former,  fiill  more  in  the 
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prefent  trad.  The  fenfe  of  deity  in  dark 
times  has  indeed  been  ftrangely  diftorted, 
by  certain  biaflfes  and  paffions  that  enflave 
the  rude  and  illiterate  :  but  thefe  yield 
gradually  to  the  rational  faculty  as  it  ripens, 
and  at  laft  leave  religion  free  to  found  phi- 
lofophy.  Then  it  is,  that  men,  liltening 
to  the  innate  fenfe  of  deity  purified  from 
every  bias,  acquire  a  clear  convidion  of 
one  fupreme  Deity  who  made  and  governs 
the  world. 

The  foregoing  objedion  then  weighs  not 
againft  the  fenfe  of  deity  more  than  a- 
gainft  the  moral  fenfe.  If  it  have  weight, 
it  refolves  into  a  complaint  againft  Provi¬ 
dence  for  the  weaknefs  of  the  fenfe  of 
deity  in  rude  and  illiterate  nations.  If 
fuch  complaint  be  folidly  founded,  it 
pierces  extremely  deep  :  why  have  not  all 
nations,  even  in  their  nafcent  ftate,  the 
fenfe  of  deity  and  the  moral  fenfe  in  puri¬ 
ty  and  perfedion  ?  why  do  they  not  pofi- 
fefs  all  the  arts  of  life  without  necefiity  of 
culture  or  experience  ?  why  are  we  born 
poor  and  helplefs  infants,  inftead  of  being 
produced  complete  in  every  member,  in¬ 
ternal  and  external,  as  Adam  and  Eve 
were  ?  1  he  plan  of  Providence  is  far  a- 

bove 
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bove  the  reach  of  our  weak  criticifms  :  it 
is  but  a  fmall  portion  that  is  laid  open  to 
our  view ;  can  we  pretend  to  judge  of  the 
whole  ?  I  venture  only  to  lugged,  that 
as,  with  refpect  to  individuals,  there  is  a 
progrefs  from  infancy  to  maturity ;  fo 
there  is  a  fimilar  progrefs  in  every  nation, 
from  its  favage  date  to  its  maturity  in  arts 
and  fciences.  A  child  that  has  juft  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  Deity  and  of  his  attributes, 
would  be  a  great  miracle;  and  would  not 
fuch  knowledge  in  a  favage  be  equally  fo  ? 
Nor  can  I  difcover  what  benefit  a  child  or 
a  favage  could  reap  from  fuch  knowledge ; 
provided  it  remained  a  child  or  a  favage 
in  every  other  refped.  The  genuine  fruits 
of  religion,  are  gratitude  to  the  Author  of 
our  being,  veneration  to  him  as  the  fu- 
preme  being,  ablolute  relignation  to  the 
eftablifhed  1  aws  of  his  providence,  and 
chearful  performance  of  every  duty  :  but 
a  child  has  not  the  flighted  idea  of  grati¬ 
tude  nor  of  veneration,  and  very  little  of 
moral  duties;  and  a  lavage,  with  refpecf 
to  theie,  is  not  much  fuperior  to  a  child. 
The  formation  and  government  of  the 
world,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  excellent : 
we  have  great  reaion  to  prefume  the  fame 
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with  refpeCt  to  what  we  do  rnot  know ; 
and  every  good  man  will  relt  fatisfied  with 
the  following  reflection,  That  we  fhould 
have  been  men  from  the  hour  of  our 
birth,  complete  in  every  part,  had  it  been 
conformable  to  the  fy  Item  of  unerring  Pro¬ 
vidence. 


Vol.  IV. 
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SECT.  II. 


Morality  confidered  as  a  branch  of  duty  to  our 
Maker. 


travelled  long  on  a  rough  road 


^  not  a  little  fatiguing,  the  agreeable 
part  lies  before  us;  which  is,  to  treat  of 
morality  as  a  branch  of  religion.  It  was 
that  fubject  which  induced  me  to  under¬ 


take  the  hiflory  of  natural  religion ;  a  fub¬ 


ject  that  will  afford  falutary  inftrudtion; 
and  will  infpire  true  piety,  if  inftru&ion 
can  produce  that  effect. 

Bayle  hates  a  quefiion,  Whether  a  people 
may  not  be  happy  in  fbciety  and  be  qua¬ 
lified  for  good  government,  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morality  fingly,  without  any  fenfe 
of  religion.  The  queftion  is  ingenious,  and 
may  give  opportunity  for  fubtile  reafon- 
ing;  but  it  is  ufelefs,  becaufe  the  fa<5t  fup- 
pofed  cannot  happen.  The  principles  of 
morality  and  of  religion  are  equally  root¬ 
ed  in  our  nature  :  they  are  indeed  weak 
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in  children  and  in  favages  ;  but  they  grow 
up  together,  and  advance  toward  matu¬ 
rity  with  equal  fteps.  Where  the  moral 
fenfe  is  entire,  there  mu  ft  be  a  fenfe  of 
religion ;  and  if  a  man  who  has  no  fenfe 
of  religion  live  decently  in  focicty,  he  is 
more  indebted  for  his  conduct  to  good 
temper  than  to  found  morals. 

We  have  the  authority  of  the  Prophet 
Micah,  formerly  quoted,  for  holding,  that 
religion,  or,  in  other  words,  our  duty  to 
God,  confifts  in  doing  juftice,  in  loving 
mercy,  and  in  walking  humbly  with  him. 
The  laft  is  the  foundation  of  religious  wor- 
fhip,  difcuffed  in  the  foregoing  feClion  :  the 
two  former  belong  to  the  prefent  fe&ion. 
And  if  we  have  gratitude  to  our  Maker  and 
Benefactor,  if  we  owe  implicit  obedience  to 
his  will  as  our  rightful  fovereign,  we  ought 
not  to  feparate  the  worlhip  we  owe  to 
him,  from  juftice  and  benevolence  to  our 
fellow-creatures  ;  for  to  be  unjuft  to  them, 
to  be  cruel  or  hard-hearted,  is  a  tranf- 
greffion  of  his  will,  no  lefs  grofs  than  a 
total  negleCt  of  religious  worlhip.  “  Ma- 
“  fter,  which  is  the  great  commandment 
“  in  the  law?  Jefus  faid  unto  him,  Thou 
u  llialt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 

Y  y  3  “  heart. 
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^eart5  with  all  thy  foul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind.  This  is  the  firfl  and  great  com¬ 
mandment.  And  the  fecond  is  like  unto 
it,  j  hou  fhalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
felf.  On  thefe  two  commandments  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets  (a).”  “  Then 
ihaL  the  King  lay  unto  them  on  his  right 
hand,  Come,  ye  hlefled  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you. 
For  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me 
meat:  1  was  thinly,  and  ye  gave  me 
drink:  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took 
me  in:  naked,  and  ye  cloathed  me: 
lick,  and  ye  vifited  me:  in  prifon,  and 
44  ye  came  unto  me.  Then  {hall  the 
righteous  anfwer,  faying,  Lord,  when 
“  law  we  thee  hungry,  and  fed  thee?  or 
“  thirfty,  and  gave  thee  drink  ?  When 
“  haw  we  thee  a  ftranger,  and  took  thee 
“  in  ?  or  naked,  and  cloathed  thee  ?  When 
“  haw  we  thee  hick,  or  in  prifon,  and 
“  came  unto  thee  ?  And  the  King  fhall 
“  amwer.  Verily  I  fay  unto  you,  in  as 
much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
tue  icaft  of  thefe  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me  (£}.”  “  Pure  religion 

(a)  Matthew,  xxii.  36, 

(!>)  Matthew,  xxv.  34. 
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“  and  undefiled  before  God,  is  this,  To 
“  vifit  the  fatherlefs  and  widow  in  their 
“  affliction;  and  to  keep  himfelf  unfpot- 
“  ted  from  the  world  (u).”  “  Hoftias  et 

“  vidtimas  Domino  offeram  quas  in  ufum 
cl  mei  protulit,  lit  rejiciam  ei  fuum  mu- 
“  nus  ?  Ingratum  eft ;  cum  lit  litabilis 
“  hoftia  bonus  animus,  et  pura  mens,  et 
“  lincera  confcientia.  Igitur  qui  inno- 
“  centiam  colit,  Domino  l'upplicat ;  qui 
“  juftitiam,  Deo  libat ;  qui  fraudibus  ab- 
“  ftinet,  propitiat  Deum  ;  qui  hominem 
“  periculo  fubripit,  optimam  viclimam 
“  csedit.  Hsec  noftra  lacrificia,  htec  Dei 
“  facra  font.  Sic  a  pud  nos  religiofior  eft 
“  iile,  qui  juftior  *  (£).”  The  laws  of 

*  ((  Shall  1  offer  to  God  for  a  facrifice  thofe 
creatures  which  his  bounty  has  given  me  for  my 
**  ufe  ?  It  were  ingratitude  to  throw  back  the  gift 
•*  upon  the  giver.  The  moft  acceptable  facrifice  is 
iC  an  upright  mind,  an  untainted  confcience,  and 
“  an  honed:  heart.  The  actions  of  the  innocent  a- 
“  fcend  to  God  in  prayer  ;  the  obfer vance  of  ju- 
u  ftice  is  more  grateful  than  incenfe  *,  the  man  who 
“  is  fincere  in  his  dealings,  fecures  the  favour  of  his 
Cieatoi  5  and  the  delivery  of  a  fellow-creature 
4<  from  danger  or  dedrucftion,  is  dearer  in  the  eyes 
“  t>f  the  Almighty  than  the  facrifice  of  blood.” 

(a)  James,  i.  %j,  (£)  Minucius  Foelix. 
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Zaleucus,  lawgiver  to  the  Locrians,  who 
lived  before  the  days  of  Pythagoras,  are 
introduced  with  the  following  preamble. 
“  man  can  queftion  the  exiftence  of 
“  Deity  who  obferves  the  order  and  har- 
4C  mony  of  the  univerfe,  which  cannot  be 
“  the  production  of  chance.  Men  ought 
44  to  bridle  their  paffions,  and  to  guard  a- 
“  gainft  every  vice.  God  is  pleafed  with 
no  facrifice  but  a  fincere  heart;  and  dif- 
“  fers  widely  from  mortals,  whofe  de- 
“  light  is  fplendid  ceremonies  and  rich 
“  offerings.  Let  juftice  therefore  be  ftu- 
44  died  ;  for  by  that  only  can  a  man  be 
44  acceptable  to  the  Deity.  Let  thofe  who 
44  are  tempted  to  do  ill,  have  always  be- 
44  fore  their  eyes  the  fevere  judgements  of 
44  the  gods  againlt  wicked  men.  Let  them 
“  always  keep  in  view  the  hour  of  death,  ~ 
“  that  fatal  hour  which  is  attended  with 
44  bitter  remorfe  for  tranfgrefling  the  rules 
41  of  juftice.  if  a  bad  difpofition  incline 
44  you  to  vice,  pray  to  Heaven  at  the  foot 
44  of  the  altar,  to  mend  your  heart.” 

Morality  is  thus  included  in  religion. 

Some  nations,  however,  leave  not  this 

( 

propofition  to  reafoning  or  conviction, 
but  ingrofs  many  moral  duties  in  their  re¬ 
ligious 
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iigious  creed.  In  the  67th  chapter  of  the 
Sadder,  a  lie  is  declared  to  be  a  great 
fin,  and  is  forbid  even  where  it  tends  to 
bring  about  good.  So  much  purer  is  the 
morality  of  the  ancient  Perfians  than  of 
the  preleut  Jefuits.  The  religion  of  the 
people  of  Pegu,  inculcates  charity,  forbids 
to  kill,  to  fteal,  or  to  injure  others.  At¬ 
tend  to  the  confequence  :  that  people, 
fierce  originally,  have  become  humane  and 
compafiionate.  In  a  facred  book  of  the 
ancient  Perfians,  it  is  written,  “  If  yOU 
incline  to  be  a  faint,  give  good  educa¬ 
tion  to  your  children  ;  for  their  virruous 
“  actions  will  be  imputed  to  you.”  The 
people  of  Japan  pay  great  refpe£t  to  their 
parents ;  it  being  an  article  in  their  creed 
That  thofe  who  fail  in  duty  to  their  pa¬ 
rents,  will  be  punilhed  by  the  gods.  In 
thefe  two  inflances,  religion  tends  greatly 
to  connedt  parents  and  children  in  the  moft 
Intimate  tie  of  cordial  affection.  The  reve¬ 
rence  the  Chinele  have  for  their  anceifors 
and  the  ceremonies  performed  annually  at 
their  tombs,  tend  to  keep  them  at  home, 

and  prevent  their  wandering  into  foreign 
countries.  0 

Ancient  Perfia  was  fertile  and  populous : 


at 
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at  prefent  it  is  barren  and  thin  of  inha¬ 
bitants.  Sir  John  Chardin  accounts  for  the 
difference.  The  climate  of  Perfia  is  fo  drv. 
that  fcarce  a  (bower  falls  during  hummer : 
even  grafs  will  not  grow  without  being 
watered.  This  defedt  of  climate  was  reme¬ 
died  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  termed 
Gaures ;  among  whom  it  was  a  religious 
adt,  to  cultivate  wafte  land  and  to  plant 
trees  for  fruit.  It  was  a  maxim  in  the  fa- 
cred  book  of  that  religion,  That  he  who 
cultivates  the  ground  with  care  and  dili¬ 
gence,  acquires  a  greater  dock  of  religious 
merit,  than  can  be  acquired  by  ten  thou- 
fand  prayers.  T he  religion,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  of  the  prefent  Mahometan  inhabitants, 
leads  them  to  take  no  care  for  to-morrow  : 
they  grafp  at  prefent  enjoyment,  and  leave 
all  the  reft  to  fate. 

Superftitious  rites  in  fome  religions,  are 
fuccefsfully  employ’d  to  enforce  certain 
moral  duties.  The  Romans  commonly 
made  their  folemn  covenants  in  the  Ca¬ 
pitol,  before  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter;  by 
which  folemnity  he  was  underftood  to 
guarantee  the  covenant,  ready  to  pour  out 
vengeance  upon  the  tranfgreffor.  When 
an  oath  enters  into  any  engagement,  the 

Burates, 
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Burates,  a  people  in  Grand  Tartary,  require 
it  to  be  given  upon  a  mountain,  held  to 
be  facred  :  they  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that 
the  perfon  who  fwears  a  falfehood,  will 
not  come  dowm  alive.  The  Eflenes,  a 
Jewilh  fe£t,  bound  themfelves  by  a  fo- 
lemn  oath,  to  fhun  unlawful  gain,  to  be 
faithful  to  their  promiles,  not  to  lie,  and 
never  to  harm  any  one.  In  Cochin-China, 
the  fouls  of  thofe  who  have  been  eminent 
for  arts  or  arms,  are  worlhipped.  Their 
ftatues  are  placed  in  the  temples ;  and  the 
fize  of  a  flatue  is  proportioned  to  the  merit 
of  the  perfon  reprefented.  If  that  be  im¬ 
partially  executed,  there  cannot  be  a  no¬ 
bler  incitement  to  public  fpirit.  The  E- 
gyptians  did  not  reach  the  thought  of  ho¬ 
nouring  virtue  after  death ;  but  they  difi- 
honoured  vice,  by  excluding  it  from  the 
Elyfian  fields. 

The  falutary  influence  of  religion  on 
morality,  is  not  confined  to  pure  religion, 
whether  by  its  connexion  with  morality 
in  general,  or  by  inculcating  particular 
moral  duties.  There  are  many  religious 
dotiirines,  doubtful  or  perhaps  erroneous, 

that  contribute  alfo  to  enforce  morality. 

«/ 

Some  followers  of  Confucius  afcribe  im- 

Vol.  IV..  z  z  mortality 


mortality  to  the  fouls  of  the  juft  only ;  and 
believe  that  the  fouls’  of  the  wicked  perifh 
with  their  bodies.  The  native  Hindows  are 
gentle  and  humane :  the  metempfychofis 
or  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  is  an  article  in 
their  creed  ;  and  hence  the  prohibition  to 
deftroy  any  living  creature,  becaufe  it 
might  difturb  the  foul  of  an  anceftor.  In 
the  fecond  chapter  of  the  Sadder,  it  is 
written,  that  a  man  whole  good  works  are 
more  numerous  than  his  fins,  will  go  to 
paradife  ;  otherwife  that  he  will  be  thruft 
into  hell,  there  to  remain  for  ever.  It 
adds,  that  a  bridge  eredled  over  the  great 
abyfs  where  hell  is  fituated,  leads  from  this 
earth  to  paradife;  that  upon  the  bridge 
there  ftands  an  angel,  who  weighs  in  a 
balance  the  merits  of  the  paffengers ;  that 
the  paffenger  whole  good  works  are  found 
light  in  the  balance,  is  thrown  over  the 
brid  ge  into  hell ;  but  that  the  paffenger 
whole  good  works  preponderate,  proceeds 
in  his  journey  to  paradife,  where  there  is 
a  glorious  city,  gardens,  rivers,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  virgins,  whofe  looks  are  a  perpetual 
feaft,  but  who  'muft  not  be  enjoy’d.  In 
the  fourth  -chapter  of  the  Sadder,  good 
works  are  zealoufly  recommended  in  the 
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following  parable.  Zeraduilit,  or  Zoroaf- 
ter,  being  in  company  with  God,  faw  a 
man  in  hell  who  wanted  his  right  toot. 
Oh  my  Creator,”  fa  id  Zoroaiter,  “  who 
is  that  man  who  wants  the  right  foot  ? 
“  God  anfwerecj,  He  was  the  king  of  thir¬ 
ty-three  cities,  reigned  many  years,  but 
never  did  any  good,  except  once,  wnen, 
feeing  a  tlieep  ty’d  where  it  could  not 
reach  its  food,  he  with  his  right  foot 
pulhed  the  food  to  it;  upon  which  ac- 
“  count  that  foot  was  laved  from  hell.” 
In  Japan,  thofe  of  the  Sinto  religion  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  fouls  of  good  men  are  trans¬ 
lated  to  a  place  of  happinefs,  next  to  the 
habitation  of  their  gods.  But  they  admit 
no  place  of  torment;  nor  have  they  any 
notion  of  a  devil,  but  what  animates  the 
fox,  a  very  mifehievous  animal  in  that 
country.  What  then  becomes  of  the  fouls 
of  ill  men  ?  Being  denied  entrance  into 
heaven,  they  wander  about  to  expiate  their 
fins.  Thole  of  the  Bubfdo  religion  believe, 
that  in  the  other  world,  there  is  a  place  of 
mifery  as  well  as  of  happinefs.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  different  degrees,  for  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  virtue ;  and  yet,  far  from 
envying  the  happier  lot  of  others,  every 
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inhabitant  is  perfectly  fatisfied  with  his 
own.  I  here  are  alfo  different  degrees  of 
rniiery  ;  for  juftice  requires,  that  every 
man  be  punifhed  according  to  the  nature 
aii'.i  number  of  his  fins.  'Jemma  0  is  the 
fevere  judge  of  the  wicked  :  their  vices  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  in  all  their  horror,  by  means 

01  a  mirror,  named  the  mirror  of  know¬ 
ledge.  When  fouls  have  expiated  their 
fins,  after  buffering  long  in  the  prifon  of 
daiKnefs,  they  are  fent  back  into  the 
world,  to  animate  berpents,  toads,  and 
fuch  vne  animals  as  refembled  them  in 
their  former  exiftence.  From  thebe  they 
pafs  into  the  bodies  of  more  innocent  a- 
nimals ;  and  at  laff  are  again  buffered  to 
enter  human  bodies ;  after  the  diffolution 
of  which,  they  run  the  fame  courfe  of 
lappinebs  or  mibery  as  at  firft.  The  people 
or  Benin,  in  Africa,  believe  a  man’s  fha- 
dow  to  be  a  real  being,  that  gives  tefti- 
inony  after  death  for  or  againfl  him;  and 
that  he  accordingly  is  made  happy  or  mi- 
ferable  in  another  world.  The  Negroes 
hold  that  their  own  country  is  delicious 
«  above  all  others ;  and  it  is  the  belief  of  fe¬ 
ver;)  1  of  their  tribes,  that  where-ever  they 
die,  they  will  return  to  their  own  country. 

This 


) 
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This  is  a  perpetual  fource  of  comfort, 
and  infpires  them  with  humanity  above 
the  other  tribes.  A  religious  belief  in  an¬ 
cient  Greece,  that  the  fouls  of  thole  who 
are  left  above  ground  without  rites,  have 
not  accefs  to  Elyfium,  tended  to  promote 
humanity ;  for  thole  who  are  careful  of 
the  dead,  will  not  be  altogether  indifferent 
about  the  living. 

Immenfe  are  the  blelfings  that  proceed 
from  the  union  of  pure  religion  with 
found  morality  :  but  however  immenfe,  I 
boldly  affirm,  that  they  fcarce  counterba¬ 
lance  the  manifold  evils  that  proceed  from 
impure  religion,  indulging  and  even  en¬ 
couraging  grofs  immoralities.  A  few  gla¬ 
ring  inflances  fhall  be  felecied.  The  firft 
I  fhall  mention  is,  the  holding  religion  to 
confifl  in  the  belief  of  points  purely  fpe- 
culative,  fuch  as  have  no  relation  to  uood 

9  O 

works.  The  natural  effeCt  of  that  doctrine 
is,  to  divorce  religion  from  morality,  in 
manifeft  contradiction  to  the  will  of  God. 
What  avails  it,  for  example,  to  the  glory 
of  God  or  to  the  happinefs  of  men,  whe¬ 
ther  the  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  maculate  or  immaculate  ?  The  fol¬ 
lowing  few  inflances,  feleCled  from  a  great 

number. 
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number,  are  controversies  of  that  kind, 
which  lor  ages  miferably  afflicted  the 
Christian  church,  and  engendered  the  bit— 
terelt  enmity,  productive  of  deftru&ion 
and  daughter  among  brethren  of  the  fame 
religion.  In  the  fifth  century,  it  was  the 
employment  of  more  than  one  general 
council,  to  determine,  whether  the  mother 
of  God ,  or  the  mother  oj  Chrijl ,  is  the  pro- 
per  epithet  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the 
fixth  century,  a  bitter  controverfy  arofe 
whether  Chrift’s  body  was  corruptible.  In 
the  feventh  century,  Chriftians  were  divi¬ 
ded  about  the  volition  of  Chrift,  whether 
he  had  one  or  two  Wills,  and  how  his 
Will  operated.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
divided  about  the  Holy  Ghoft,  whether 
he  proceeded  from  the  Father  and  Son,  or 
only  from  the  Father.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  there  arofe  a  warm  conteft  be¬ 
tween  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  about 
ufing  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharift. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  contro¬ 
verted  between  Pope  John  XXII.  and  the 
divines  of  his  time,  whether  fouls  in  their 
intermediate  ftate  fee  God,  or  only  the 
human  nature  of  Chrift.  Francifcans  have 

buffered  death  in  multitudes  about  the 

form 
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form  of  their  hood.  It  was  difputed  be¬ 
tween  the  Dominicans  and  Francifcans, 
whether  Chrift  had  any  property.  The 
Pope  pronounced  the  negative  propofition 
to  be  a  peftilential  and  blafphemous  doc¬ 
trine,  fubverfive  of  Catholic  faith.  Many 
councils  were  held  at  Conftantinople,  to 
determine  what  fort  of  light  it  was  that 
the  difciples  faw  on  Mount  Tabor:  it  was 
folemnly  pronounced,  to  be  the  eternal 
light  with  which  God  is  encircled ;  and 
which  may  be  termed  his  energy  or  ope¬ 
ration,  but  is  diftindt  from  his  nature  and 
elfence,  A  heap  of  propositions  in  the 
creed  of  St  Athanalius,  as  far  as  intelli¬ 
gible,  are  merely  fpeculative,  fuch  as  may 
be  adopted  or  rejefled,  without  the  lead: 
danger  to  religion,  or  to  morality ;  and 
yet  we  are  commanded  to  believe  every 
one  of  them,  under  the  pain  of  eternal 
damnation.  An  endlefs  number  of  fuch 
propofitions,  adopted  by  the  Romilh 
church,  clearly  evince,  that  Chriftianity 
was  in  that  church  held  to  conlift  entirely 
in  belief,  without  any  regard  to  good 
'  works  *.  Whether  the  Alcoran  be  eternal, 

or 

*  The  great  weight  that  was  laid  upon  orthodoxy, 
appears  from  a  triumphal  arch  erefted  over  the 
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or  whether  it  were  created,  is  a  difpute 
that  has  occafioned  much  effufion  of  Ma¬ 
hometan  blood.  The  Calif  Mamoun,  with 
many  dodtors,  held  it  to  have  been  crea¬ 
ted  ;  but  the  greater  number  infilled,  that 
being  the  word  of  God,  it  muff  like  him 
be  eternal.  This  opinion  is  embraced  by 
the  prefent  Mahometans,  who  hold  all 
who  deny  it  to  be  infidels.  One  great 
maxim  of  the  Brahmines  contained  in 
their  ancient  books,  is,  that  it  is  better  to 
fit  than  to  walk,  better  to  lie  than  to  fit, 
better  to  fleep  than  to  wake,  better  to  die 
than  to  live.  This  is  dire<5tly  fubverfive 
of  induftry,  and  confequently  of  morality. 
There  is  among  men  great  uniformity  of 
opinion  in  matters  of  importance.  Reli¬ 
gious  differences  are  generally  about  trifles, 
where  liberty  ought  to  be  indulged  with¬ 
out  referve  (a)  ;  and  yet  upon  thefe  trifles 
are  founded  the  bitterefl  enmities.  It 
ought  therefore  to  be  a  fundamental  law 
in  every  church,  to  abftain  from  loading 

tomb  of  Charlemagne,  upon  which  was  the  follow¬ 
ing  infcription:  “  Here  lies  the  body  of  Charles,  a 
“  great  and  orthodox  emperor.”  And  yet  that  or¬ 
thodox  Emperor  could  not  write  his  name. 

(a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  2.  p.  493.  edit.  5. 

its 
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its  creed  with  articles  that  are  not  eflential ; 
for  iuch  articles  tend  to  eradicate  brother¬ 
ly  love,  and  to  convert  into  bitter  enemies, 
men  who  are  fundamentally  of  the  lame 
faith.  This  leads  me  naturally  to  fay  a 
few  words  on  religion  as  a  branch  of  edu¬ 
cation,  of  all  the  moll  important  branch. 
Avoiding  all  the  points  difputed  among 
the  different  fedts  of  Chriftians,  and  lea¬ 
ving  myfteries  to  the  future  fagacity  of 
your  children  if  they  {hall  be  inclined  to 
pry  into  them,  let  them  know  that  there 
is  a  God  over  all  who  loves  the  good,  and 
is  an  enemy  to  evil-doers;  that  this  great 
Being,  tho’  invifible  to  us,  is  witnefs  to  all 
our  words  and  adtions,  and  that  even  our 


fecret  thoughts  are  not  hid  from  him. 


Take  every  opportunity  to  inculcate  this 
great  truth,  till  it  make  fo  deep  an  imprefi- 
fion  as  to  be  the  great  regulator  of  their 
conduct.  With  refpedt  to  every  intended 
adlion,  train  them  up  into  the  habit  of  en¬ 
quiring  firft  how  it  will  appear  in  the  fight 
of  their  Maker  at  the  great  day  of  judge¬ 
ment.  This  is  true  religion,  the  main 
fupport  of  virtue.  It  is  all  that  is  requi- 
fite  in  point  of  education  ;  leaving  to  thofe 
who  have  penetration  and  leifure  to  form 
a  more  complete  fyftem. 

Vol.1V.  3  A  In 
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In  the  next  place  fhall  be  mentioned, 
Certain  articles  of  faith  that  tend  to  fap 
the  very  foundation  of  one  or  other  moral 
duty.  What,  for  example,  can  more  ef¬ 
fectually  promote  cruelty,  than  the  creed 
of  the  Idaans,  a  people  in  the  ifland  of 
Borneo,  That  every  perfon  they  put  to 
death  muft  attend  them  as  a  Have  in  the 
other  world  ?  This  belief  makes  them 
prone  to  war,  and  occafions  aflaflinations 
without  end.  According  to  the  creed  of 
the  favages  in  Canada,  the  killing  and 
burning  enemies  are  what  chiefly  entitle 
them  to  be  happy  in  another  world ;  and 
that  he  who  deilroys  the  greateft  num¬ 
ber,  will  be  the  moft  happy.  At  the 
fame  time,  they  have  no  notion  of  great¬ 
er  happinefs  there,  than  plenty  of  game, 
great  abundance  of  all  things  without 
labour,  and  full  gratification  of  every  fen- 
fual  appetite.  The  Scandinavians  had 
no  notion  of  greater  blifs  in  another 
world,  than  to  drink  beer  out  of  the 
fkull  of  an  enemy,  in  the  hall  of  Woden 
their  tutelar  deity  :  can  hatred  and  re¬ 
venge  indulged  in  this  world  be  more  ho¬ 
nourably  rewarded  ?  The  doctrine  of  tu¬ 
telar  deities  is  equally  productive  of  ha^ 

tred 
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tred  and  revenge:  relying  on  a  fuperior 
power  who  efpoufes  all  my  quarrels,  1  put 
no  bounds  to  my  refentment,  and  every 
moral  duty  in  oppofition  is  trampled  un¬ 
der  foot.  The  following  creed  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Marian  or  Ladrone 
iflands,  is  a  great  encouragement  to  cow¬ 
ardice.  Heaven,  according  to  that  creed, 
is  a  region  under  the  earth,  filled  with 
cocoa-trees,  fugar-canes,  and  variety  of 
other  delicious  fruits.  Hell  is  a  vaft  fur¬ 
nace,  conftantly  red  hot.  Their  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  other  world  depends  not  on 
good  or  bad  addons,  but  on  the  manner  of 
their  death.  Thofe  who  die  a  natural 
death,  go  ftraight  to  heaven  :  they  may 
fin  freely,  if  they  can  but  fecure  their 
perfons  againft  violence.  But  war  and 
bloodfhed  are  their  averfion,  becaufe  thofe 
who  fuffer  a  violent  death  go  ftraight  to 
hell.  In  many  ancient  nations,  a  goddefs 
was  worlhipped,  whofe  province  it  was  to 
promote  animal  love  without  regard  to 
matrimony.  That  goddefs  was  in  Greece 
termed  Aphrodite ,  in  Rome  Venus ,  and  in 
Babylon  Myhtta.  To  her  was  facrificed, 
in  fome  countries,  the  virginity  of  young 
women;  which,  it  was  believed,  did  fe- 
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cure  their  chaftity  for  ever  after.  Juftin 
mentions  a  cuftom  in  the  ifland  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  of  fending  young  women  at  dated 
times  to  the  fea-ihore ;  where  they  profti- 
tuted  themfelves  as  a  tribute  to  Venus, 
that  they  might  be  chafte  the  reft  of  their 
lives.  His  words  are,  “  Pro  reliqua  pu- 
“  dicitiae  libamenta  Veneri  foluturas  (a).” 
In  other  nations,  a  fmall  number  only 
were  proftituted,  in  order  to  fecure  to  the 
remainder,  a  chafte  and  regular  life.  This 
explains  a  cuftom  among  the  Babylonians, 
which,  Hr  from  being  thought  a  religious 
ad,  is  held  as  a  proof  of  abandoned  de¬ 
bauchery.  The  cuftom  was,  That  every 
woman  once  in  her  life  fhould  proftitute 
herielf  in  the  temple  of  the  goddefs  My- 
litta.  Herodotus  reports,  that  thereby 
they  became  proof  againft  all  temptation. 
And  iElian  obferves  the  fame  of  the  Ly¬ 
dian  ladies.  Credat  Jadeus  Apella.  Mar¬ 
garet  Poretta,  who  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  made  a  figure  among  the  Beguines, 
preached  a  doctrine  not  a  little  favourable 
to  incontinence.  She  undertook  to  de- 
monftrate,  “  That  the  foul,  when  abforb- 
44  ed  in  the  love  of  God,  is  free  from  the 

(a)  Lib.  18.  cap.  $. 
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“  redraint  of  law,  and  may  freely  grati- 
“  fy  every  natural  appetite,  without  con- 

I 

44  tracking  guilt a  cordial  doctrine  for  a 
lady  of  pleafure.  That  crazy  perfon,  in- 
ilead  of  being  laugh’d  at,  was  burnt  alive  , 

at  Paris.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  a  fedt  j 

termed  brethren  and  fifters  of  the  free  fpirit , 
held,  That  modedy  is  a  mark  of  inhering 
corruption ;  and  that  thole  only  are  per¬ 
fect,  who  can  behold  nakednefs  without 
emotion.  Thefe  fanatics  appeared  at  pu¬ 
blic  worfhip,  without  the  lead  covering. 

Many  tenets  profefled  by  the  Jefuits,  open 
a  door  to  every  immorality.  “  Perlons 
44  truly  wicked  and  void  of  the  love  of 
“  God,  may  expedt  eternal  life  in  hea- 
ven;  provided  only  they  be  imprefled 
44  with  fear  of  divine  anger,  and  avoid 
44  heinous  crimes  through  the  dread  of 
44  future  punifhment.”  Again,  “  Perfons 
“  may  tranfgrefs  with  fafety,  who  have 
44  any  plaufible  argument  for  tranfgrefT- 
“  ing.  A  judge,  for  example,  may  de- 
44  cide  for  the  lead  probable  fide  of  a 
quedion,  and  even  againd  his  own  o- 
pinion,  provided  he  be  fupported  by 
44  any  tolerable  authority.”  Again,  “  Ac- 
44  tions  intrinfically  evil  and  contrary  to 


**  divine  law,  may  however  be  innocently 
“  performed,  by  thofe  who  can  join,  even 
“  ideally,  a  good  end  to  the  performance. 
“  For  example,  an  ecclefiaftic  may  fafely 
“  commit  fimony  by  purchafing  a  bene- 
“  fice,  if  to  the  unlawful  a<5t,  he  join  the 
“  innocent  purpofe  of  procuring  to  him- 
“  felf  a  fubfiftence.  A  man  who  runs  an- 
“  other  through  the  body  for  a  flight  af- 
“  front,  renders  the  action  lawful,  if  his 
“  motive  be  honour,  not  revenge.”  A 
famous  Jefuit  taught,  that  a  young  man 
may  wilh  the  death  of  his  father,  and  even 
rejoice  at  his  death,  provided  the  wifh  pro¬ 
ceed,  not  from  hatred,  but  from  fondnefs 
of  his  father's  eftate.  And  another  Jefuit 
has  had  the  effrontery  to  maintain,  that  a 
monk  may  lawfully  affaflinate  a  calum¬ 
niator,  who  threatens  to  charge  his  order 
with  fcandalous  practices.  Among  the 
negroes  of  Sanguin  on  the  river  Seftro  in 
Guinea,  it  is  an  article  of  faith  that  dex¬ 
trous  robbery  is  no  lefs  lawful  than  bene¬ 
ficial. 

The  Quakers,  a  fedt  generated  during 
the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
contracted  fuch  an  averfion  to  war  as  to 
declare  it  unlawful  even  in  felf- defence  5 
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t  *  \  ' 
a  dodtrine  that  foars  high  above  morality 

and  is  contradictor^  to  human  nature. 
But  by  what  magic  has  a  tenet  fo  unna¬ 
tural  fubfifted  fo  long  ?  The  Quakers  ex¬ 
clude  pride,  admitting  no  difference  of 
rank  but  confidering  all  men  as  their  bre¬ 
thren.  And  they  exclude  vanity  by  fim- 
plicity  and  uniformity  of  drefs.  Thus  by 
humility  and  temperance  they  have  pre¬ 
ferred  their  inftitutions  alive.  But  thefe 
paffions  cannot  always  be  kept  in  fubjec- 
tion  :  vanity  is  creeping  in,  efpecially  a- 
mong  the  females,  who  indulge  in  filks, 
fine  linen,  bone-lace,  &c.  Vanity  and 
pride  will  reach  the  males  ;  and  the  edifice 
will  totter  and  fall. 

A  dodlrine  that  ftrikes  at  the  root  of 
every  moral  duty,  as  well  as  of  religion 
itfelf,  is,  That  God  will  accept  a  compo- 
fition  for  fin  ;  a  dodlrine  that  prevailed  ' 
univerfally  during  the  days  of  ignorance. 
Compofitions  for  crimes  were  countenan¬ 
ced  by  law  in  every  country  (a)  ;■  and  men, 
prone  to  indulge  their  paffions,  flatter’d 
themfelves,  that  they  might  compound 
with  God  for  finning  againft  him,  as  with 
their  neighbours  for  injuring  them:  thole 

(a)  Hiitorical  Law  tracts,  tract  j. 

who 
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who  have  no  notion  of  any  motive  but 
intereft,  naturally  think  it  to  be  equally 
powerful  with  the  Deity.  An  opinion 
prevailed  univerfally  in  the  Chriilian 
church,  from  the  eighth  century  down  to 
the  Reformation,  that  liberal  donations  to 
God,  to  a  faint,  to  the  church,  would 
procure  pardon  even  for  the  groffeft  fins. 
During  that  period,  the  building  churches 
and  monafteries  was  in  high  vogue.  This 
abfurd  or  rather  impious  dodlrine,  proved 
a  plentiful  harveft  of  wealth  to  the  clergy ; 
for  the  great  and  opulent,  who  are  com¬ 
monly  the  boldeft  finners,  have  the  great- 
eft  ability  to  compound  for  their  fins. 
There  needs  nothing  but  fuch  an  opinion, 
to  annihilate  every  duty,  whether  moral 
or  religious  ;  for  what  wicked  man  will 
think  either  of  reftitution  or  of  reforma¬ 
tion,  who  can  purchafe  a  pardon  from 
Heaven  with  fo  little  trouble  ?  Louis  XI. 
of  France  was  remarkably  fuperftitious, 
even  in  a  fuperftitious  age.  To  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  fur- 
rendered  to  her  the  county  of  Boulogne 
with  great  folemnity.  Voltaire  remarks, 
that  godlinefs  confifts,  not  in  making  the 
Virgin  a  Countefs,  but  in  abftaining  from 

fin. 
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fin.  Compofition  for  fins  is  a  do&rine  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  boldly  profelTed. 
without  difguife.  A  book  of  rates,  pu- 
bliflied  by  authority  of  the  Pope,  con¬ 
tains  dated  prices  for  abfolutions,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  mod  heinous  fins.  So  true 
is  the  obfervation  of  iEneas  Silvius,  after¬ 
ward  Pope  Paul  II.  “  Nihil  ed  quod  abf- 
“  que  argento  Romana  curia  det :  ipfa 
“  manuum  impofitio,  et  Spiritus  Sandli 
“  dona,  venduntur ;  nec  peccatorum  ve- 
“  nia  nifi  nummatis  impenditur Of 
all  the  immoral  atonements  for  fin,  hu¬ 
man  facrifices  are  the  mod  brutal  ;  de- 

*>  P 

viating  no  lefs  from  the  purity  of  religion, 
than  from  the  fundamental  principles  of 
morality.  They  wore  out  of  ufe  as  kind¬ 
ly  affe&ions  prevailed ;  and  will  never 
again  be  redored,  unlefs  we  fall  back  to 
the  favage  manners  of  our  forefathers. 
Compofition  for  crimes,  once  univerfaL 
is  now  banifhed  from  every  enlightened 
nation.  Compofition.  for  fins9  was  once 

*  “  There  is  nothing  to  be  obtained  from  the 
**  court  of  Rome  but  by  the  force  of  money  :  even 
“  the  ceremony  of  confecration,  and  the  gifts  of  the 

Holy  Ghoft,  are  fold  ;  and  the  reiniflion  of  fins 
“  is  bellowed  only  on  thofe  who  can  pay  for  it.” 

V0L0 IV.  3  B  equally 
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equally  univerfal ;  and  I  with  it  could  be 
faid,  that  there  are  now  no  remains  of 
that  poifonous  opinion  among  Chriftians: 
the  pradtice  of  the  church  of  Rome  will 
not  permit  it  to  be  faid.  Were  men  deep¬ 
ly  convinced,  as  they  ought  to  be,  that 
fncere  repentance  and  reformation  of 
manners  are  the  only  means  for  obtaining 
pardon,  they  would  never  dream  of  ma¬ 
king  bargains  with  the  Almighty,  and  of 
compounding  with  him  for  their  fins. 

In  the  practice  of  religion,  the  laying 
too  great  weight  on  forms,  ceremonies, 
and  other  external  arbitrary  adts,  tends 
to  the  corruption  of  morals.  That  error 
has  infected  every  religion.  The  Sadder, 
the  Bible  of  the  G  aures,  prohibits  ca¬ 
lumny  and  detraction,  lying,  dealing,  a- 
dultery,  and  fornication.  It  however  e- 
nervates  morality  and  religion,  by  placing 
many  trifling  adls  on  a  level  with  the  moft 
important  duties.  It  enjoins  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  five  kinds  of  reptiles,  frogs,  mice, 
ants,  ferpents,  and  flies  that  fling.  It 
teaches,  that  to  walk  barefoot  profanes  the 
ground.  Great  regard  for  water  is  en¬ 
join’d  :  it  mult  not  be  ufed  during  night ; 
and  when  fet  upon  the  fire,  a  third  part 
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of  the  pot  muft  be  empty,  to  prevent 
boiling  over.  The  Bramins  have  wofully 
degenerated  from  their  original  inftitu- 
tions,  thinking  that  religion  confifts  in 
forms  and  ceremonies.  As  foon  as  an  in¬ 
fant  is  born,  the  word  Oum  mu  ft  be  pro¬ 
nounced  over  it;  ocherwile  it  will  be  eter¬ 
nally  miferable  :  its  tongue  muft  be  rub¬ 
bed  with  confecrated  meal :  the  third  day 
of  the  moon,  it  muft  be  carried  into  open 
air,  with  its  head  to  the  north.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Formofa  believe  in  hell ;  but 
it  is  only  for  punifliing  thofe  who  fail  to 
go  naked  in  certain  feafons,  or  who  wear 
cotton  inftead  of  filk.  In  the  time  of 
Ghenhizcan,  it  was  held  in  Tartary  a 
mortal  fin,  to  put  a  knife  into  the  fire,  to 
whip  a  horfe  with  his  bridle,  or  to  break 
one  bone  with  another ;  and  yet  thefe 
pious  Tartars  held  treachery,  robbery, 
murder  to  be  no  fins.  A  faction  in  iE- 
gina,  a  Greek  commonwealth,  treacher- 
oufly  affaffmated  feven  hundred  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  They  cut  off  the  hands 
of  a  miferable  fugitive,  who  had  laid  hold 
of  the  altar  for  protection,  in  order  to 
murder  him  without  the  precincts  of  the 
temple.  Their  treacherous  a  ffa  {filiations 
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made  no  impreflion  :  but  tho’  they  re¬ 
frained  hom  murder  in  the  temple,  yet 
by  profaning  it  with  blood,  fays  Herodo¬ 
tus,  they  offended  the  gods,  and  contract¬ 
ed  inexpiable  guilt.  Would  one  believe, 
that  a  tribunal  was  eftablifhed  by  Charle¬ 
magne  more  horrible  than  the  inquilition 
itfelf  ?  It  was  eflabliihed  in  Weflphalia, 
to  punifh  with  death  every  Saxon  who  eat 
meat  in  lent,  it  was  eftablifhed  in  Flanders 
and  in  French-county,  the  beginning  of 
the  ieventeenth  century.  Smollet  in  his 
travels  into  Italy  obferves,  that  it  is  held 
more  infamous  to  tranfgrefs  the  flighted: 
ceremonial  inflitution  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  than  to  tranfgrefs  any  moral  du¬ 
ty  ;  that  a  murderer  or  adulterer  will  be 
eafily  abfolved  by  the  church,  and  even 
maintain  his  character  in  fociety ;  but  that 
a  man  who  eats  a  pigeon  on  a  Saturday, 
is  abhorred  as  a  monfler  of  reprobation. 
During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu¬ 
ries,  long  curled  hair,  of  which  men  of 
fafhion  in.  England  were  extremely  vain, 
fullered  a  violent  perfecution.  Anfelm, 
Arehbifhop  of  Canterbury,  pronounced  the 
fentence  of  excommunication  againff  thofe 
who  indulged  in  that  drefs ;  and  was  cele¬ 
brated 
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brated  by  his  brethren  of  the  clergy,  tho’ 
at  that  time  excommunication  was  a  dread¬ 
ful  punidiment'.  William  of  Malmfbury 
relates  in  lively  colours  an  incident  that 
(hows  the  grofs  fuperftition  of  that  age. 
“  A  certain  knight,  wrho  was  very  proud  of 
“  his  long  luxuriant  hair,  dreamed  that  a 
“  perfon  fuffocated  him  with  its  curls.  As 
“  foon  as  he  awoke  from  his  fleep,  he  cut 
“  his  hair  to  a  decent  length.  The  report 
“  of  this  fpread  over  all  England;  and  al- 
“  moft  all  the  knights  reduced  their  hair  to 
41  the  proper  ftandard.  But  this  reforma- 
“  tion  was  not  of  long  continuance.  For 
“  in  lefs  than  a  year  all  who  wiflied  to  ap- 
“  pear  fafhionable,  returned  to  their  for- 
“  mer  wickednefs,  and  contended  with  the 
“  ladies  in  length  of  hair.  Thofe  to 
“  whom  nature  had  denied  that  ornament, 
“  fupplied  the  defedt  by  art.”  What  can 
be  more  grofsly  fuperflitious  than  the  form 
ufed  in  Roman-Catholic  countries  of  bap¬ 
tizing  a  church-bell  ?  The  pried,  addled 
by  lome  of  his  brethren,  mumbles  over 
fome  prayers,  and  fprinkles  the  outfide  with 
holy  water,  while  they  wafh  the  infide  with 
the  fame  precious  liquor.  The  prieft  next 
draws  feven  erodes  on  the  outfide,  and  four 
op  the  infide,  with  confecrated  oil.  Then 

a, 


a  cenfer  full  of  frankincenfe  is  put  under 
the  bell  to  fmoke  it.  And  the  whole  con¬ 
cludes  with  prayer. 

Liften  to  a  celebrated  writer  upon  this 
fubjedl.  “  It  is  certain,  that  in  every  re- 
“  ligion,  however  fublime,  many  of  the 

votaries,  perhaps  the  greatefl  number, 
“  will  ftill  feek  the  divine  favour,  not  by 
“  virtue  and  good  morals,  which  alone 
“  can  be  acceptable  to  a  perfect  being, 
“  but  either  by  frivolous  obfervances,  by 
“  intemperate  zeal,  by  rapturous  ecftafies, 
“  or  by  the  belief  of  myfterious  and  ab- 
«  furd  opinions.  When  the  old  Romans 
“  were  attacked  with  a  peftilence,  they 
«  never  afcribed  their  fufferings  to  their 
“  vices,  or  dreamed  of  repentance  and  a- 
“  mendment.  They  never  thought  that 
“  they  were  the  general  robbers  of  the 
«»  world,  whole  ambition  and  avarice 
“  made  detolate  the  earth,  and  reduced 
“  opulent  nations  to  want  and  beggary. 
“  They  only  created  a  di&ator  in  order 
“  to  drive  a  nail  into  a  door;  and  by  that 
«  means  they  thought  that  they  had  fuffi- 
“  ciently  appeafed  their  incenfed  deity  (a).” 
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Thus,  gradually,  the  eflentials  of  religion 
wear  out  of  mind,  by  the  attention  given 
to  forms  and  ceremonies  :  thefe  intercept 
and  exhauft  the  whole  ftock  of  devotion, 
which  ought  to  be  referved  for  the  high¬ 
er  exercifes  of  religion.  The  negleCt  or 
tranfgreflion  of  mere  punctilios,  are  pu- 
nilhed  as  heinous  fins ;  while  fins  really 
heinous  are  fuffered  to  pals  with  impu¬ 
nity  The  Jews  exalted  the  keeping  their 
fabbath  holy,  above  every  other  duty; 
and  it  was  the  general  belief,  that  the 
ftrict  obfervance  of  that  day  was  alone 
fufficient  to  atone  for  every  fin;  The 
command  of  refting  that  day,  was  taken 
fo  literally,  that  they  would  not  on  that 
day  defend  themfelves  even  againlt  an 
afiaffin.  Ptolomy,  fon  of  Lagus,  entered 
Jerufalem  on  the  Jewifh  fabbath,  in  a 
hoftile  manner  without  refiltance.  Nor 
did  experience  open  the  eyes  of  that  fool- 
ilh  people.  Xiphilin,  relating  the  fiegc 
ot  Jerufalem  by  Pompey,  lays,  that  if 
the  Jews  had  not  relied  on  the  fabbath, 
Pompey  would  not  have  been  fuccefsful. 
Every  Saturday  he  renewed  his  batteries; 
and  having  on  that  day  made  a  breach, 
he  marched  into  the  town  without  oppofi- 

tion. 
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tion.  One  cannot  help  fouling  at  an 
Amflerdam  Jew,  who  had  no  check  of 
confcience  for  breaking  open  a  houfe  and 
carrying  off  money  ;  and  yet  being  (lop¬ 
ped  in  his  flight  by  the  fabbath,  he  mod 
pioufly  relied,  till  he  was  apprehended, 
and  led  to  the  gallows.  Nor  are  the  Jews 
to  this  day  cured  of  that  frenzy.  In  fome 
late  accounts  from  Conftantinople,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  a  Jew’s  houfe  on  Saturday  : 
rather  than  prolane  the  fabbath,  he  buf¬ 
fered  the  flames  to  fpread,  which  occa- 
fioned  the  deflrucflion  of  five  hundred 
houfes  *.  We  laugh  at  the  Jews,  and  we 


*  <c  And  there  was  a  woman  which  had  a  fpirit 
«  of  infirmity  eighteen  years,  and  was  bowed  to- 
“  gether.  And  Jefus  laid  his  hands  on  her,  and 
<<  immediately  fhe  was  made  flraight,  and  glorified 
4C  God.  And  the  ruler  of  the  fvnagogue  with  in- 
«  dignation  faid  unto  the  people,  There  are  fix  days 
f(  in  which  men  ought  to  work  :  in  them  therefore 
<«  come  and  be  healed,  and  not  on  the  fabbath-day. 
u  The  Lord  then  faid,  Thou  hypocrite,  doth  not 
«<  each  one  of  you  on  the  fabbath  loofe  his  ox  or  his 
<<  afs  from  the  flail,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering  ? 
«  aDd  ought  not  this  woman,  whom  Satan  hath 
c<  bound,  be  loofed  from  this  bond  on  the  fabbath- 

u  day  V9  Luke ,  xiii.  I  f  * 
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have  reafon ;  and  yet  there  are  many  well- 
meaning  Proteftants,  who  lay  the  whole 
of  religion  upon  punctual  attendance  at 
public  worfhip.  Are  the  Roman  Catholics 
lefs  fuperftitious  with  refpedt  to  the  place 
of  worfhip,  than  the  Jews  are  with  refpecT 
to  the  day  of  worfhip?  In  the  year  1670, 
fome  Arabians,  watching  an  opportunity, 
got  into  the  town  of  Dieu  when  the  gates 
were  opened  in  the  morning.  They  might 
ealily  have  been  expelled  by  the  cannon  of 
the  citadel;  but  the  Portuguefe  governor 
was  obliged  to  look  on  without  firing  a 
gun,  being  threatened  with  excommuni¬ 
cation,  if  the  lealt  mifchief  fhould  be  done 
to  any  of  the  chuiches.  The  only  doc¬ 
trines  inculcated  from  the  Romifh  pulpit 
down  to  the  Reformation,  were  the  au¬ 
thority  of  holy  mother-church;  the  merit 
of  the  faints,  and  their  credit  in  the  court 
of  heaven ;  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the 
bleffed  Virgin  ;  the  efficacy  of  relics  ;  the 
intolerable  fire  of  purgatory  ;  and  the  vaft 
importance  of  indulgences.  Relying  on 
fuch  pious  acls  for  obtaining  remiffion  of 
fin,  all  orders  of  men  rufhed  headlong  in- 
Vo  L.  IV.  %  C  to 
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to  vice*  ;  nor  was  there  a  {ingle  attempt 
to  flem  the  current  of  immorality  ;  for 
the  traffic  of  indulgences  could  not  but 
flourifh  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  fin. 
And  thus  was  religion  fet  in  diredl  oppofi- 
tion  to  morality.  St  Eloy,  bifliop  of  Noy- 
on  in  the  feventh  century,  and  canonized 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  delivers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dodtrine.  “  He  is  a  good  Chri- 
u  ftian  who  goes  frequently  to  church  j 
“  who  prefents  his  oblations  upon  the  al- 
“  tar;  who  tafies  not  the  fruit  of  his  own 
“  induftry  till  part  be  con  lecrated  to  God  ; 
“  who,  when  the  holy  feftivals  approach, 
tc  lives  chaftely  even  with  his  own  wife 
“  for  feveral  days;  and  who  can  repeat 
<£  the  creed  and  the  Lord’s  prayer.  Re- 
<s  deem  then  your  fouls  from  deftruction, 
<:  while  you  have  the  means  in  your 
“  power:  offer  prefents  and  tithes  to 

churchmen:  come  more  frequently  to 

*  An  ingenious  writer  pleafantly  ohferves,  “  That 
“  a  croilade  was  the  South-Sea  project  of  former 
<l  times :  by  the  latter,  men  hoped  to  gain  riches 
41  without  induftry:  by  the  former,  they  hoped  to 
4£  gain  heaven  without  repentance,  amendment  of 
4C  life,  or  fan£tity  of  manners  ”  Sir  David  Dal- 
rymplcy  a  Judge  in  the  Court  of  SeJJion, 

“  church: 
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<{  church:  humbly  implore  the  patronage 
“  of  faints.  If  you  oberve  thefe  things, 
“  you  may,  in  the  day  judgement,  go 
u  with  confidence  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
“  eternal  judge,  anil  lay,  Give  to  us,  O 
“  Lord,  for  we  have  given  unto  thee.” 
A  modern  author  fubjoins  a  proper  obser¬ 
vation,  “  We  fee  here  a  very  ample  de- 
“  lcription  of  a  good  Chriftian,  in  which 
“  there  is  not  the  leall  mention  of  the  love 
“  of  God,  reiignation  to  his  will,  obedi- 
“  ence  to  his  laws,  nor  of  jullice,  bene- 
“  volence,  or  charity.”  Grols  ignorance 
and  wretched  fu perdition  prevailed  fo 
much  even  in  the  fourteenth  century,  that 
people  reckoned  themfelves  fecure  of  fal- 
vation,  if  at  the  day  of  judgement  they 
could  fhow  any  connection  with  monks. 
Many  at  the  point  of  death,  made  it  their 
laft  requeft,  to  be  admitted  into  the  men¬ 
dicant  order,  or  to  be  interred  in  their  bu¬ 
rial-place.  Religion  need  not  affociate 
with  morality,  if  fuclv  filly  practices  be 
fufHcient  for  obtaining  the  favour  of  God. 
Is  this  lefs  abfurd  than  the  Hindoftan  be¬ 
lief,  That  the  water  of  the  Ganges  hath  a 
fanClifying  virtue  ;  and  that  thofe  who 
die  on  its  banks,  are  not  only  exempted 
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from  future  punifhment,  but  are  wafted 
Itraight  to  paradife  ? 

forms  and  ceremonies  are  vifible  adts, 
wnich  make  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  vul- 
ga; .  Hence  their  influence  in  reaioning 
and  in  morality,  as  we  have  feen  in  the 
two  fketches  immediately  foregoing;  and 
hence  alfo  their  influence  in  religion, 
forms  and  ceremonies  are  ufeful  at  public 
worfhip:  but  they  ought  not  to  take  place 
or  ebeniials.  People  however,  governed 
by  what  they  fee  and  hear,  are  more  ad¬ 
dicted  to  external  acts  of  devotion,  than  to 
heart  worfhip,  which  is  not  known  but 
by  reflection. 

It  will  be  no  excufe  for  relying  fo  much 
on  forms  and  ceremonies,  that  they  are 
innocent.  In  themfelves  they  may  be  in¬ 
nocent  ;  but  not  fo  in  their  confequences. 


For  they  have  by  fuch  reliance  a  vigorous 
tendency  to  relax  the  obligations  of  mora¬ 
lity.  “  La  pure  morale,”  fays  M.  Rouf- 
feau,  “  eft  f  chargee  de  devoirs  feveres 
c'  que  li  on  la  furcharge  encore  de  formes 
“  indifferentes,  c’eft  prefque  toujours  aux 
“  depends  de  I’effentiel.  On  dit  que  c’eft 
“  le  cas  de  la  plupart  des  moines,  qui, 
“  foumis  a  inille  regies  inutiles,  ne  la  vent 
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“  ce  que  c’eft  qu’honneur  et  vertu.”  Re¬ 
ligious  rites  that  contradidl  not  any  paf- 
fion,  are  keenly  embraced,  and  punctually 
performed  ;  and  men,  flattering  them- 
felves  that  they  have  thus  been  punctual 
in  their  duty  to  God,  give  vent  to  their 
paflions  againft  men.  “  They  pay  tithes 
“  of  mint,  and  anife,  and  cummin ;  but 
“  omit  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
“  judgement,  mercy,  and  faith  (a).”  Up¬ 
on  fuch  a  man  religion  fits  extremely  light. 
As  he  feldom  exercifes  any  aCl  of  genuine 
devotion,  he  thinks  of  the  Deity  with  eafe 
and  familiarity  :  how  otherwife  is  it  ac¬ 
countable,  that  the  plays,  termed  Myjleries 
could  be  relifhed,  where  mean  and  per¬ 
haps  diflolute  perfons  are  brought  on  the 
ftage,  a  cling  Jefus  Chrift,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  even  God  himfelf?  Thefe  ob¬ 
jects  of  worfliip  were  certainly  no  more 
regarded  than  the  Grecian  gods,  who  fre¬ 
quently  made  part  of  the  Dramatis  perjbius 
m  Greek  plays.  Many  other  fads  might 
be  urged,  to  prove  the  low  ebb  of  religion 
in  thole  days  :  1  feleCl  one  or  two,  which 
piobably  will  afford  fome  amulement  to 


(a)  Matthew,  xxiii.  23. 
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the  reader.  Bartolus,  a  famous  lawyer, 
in  order  to  (hew  the  form  of  proceeding 
in  a  court  of  juftice,  imagines  a  procefs 
between  the  devil  and  mankind.  The 
devil  cites  mankind  to  appear  at  the  tribu¬ 
nal  of  Jefus  Chrift,  claiming  them  as  be¬ 
longing  to  him  by  Adam’s  fall.  He  fwells 
in  rage,  demanding  whether  any  one  dare 
appear  in  their  behalf.  Againft  the  Virgin 
Mary  offering  herfelf  as  their  advocate, 
the  devil  makes  two  objections  ;  firft, 
That  being  the  mother  of  the  Judge,  her 
influence  would  be  too  great ;  fecond, 
That  a  woman  is  debarred  from  being  an 
advocate :  and  theie  objections  are  fup- 
ported  by  numberlefs  quotations  from  the 
Corpus  Juris.  The  Virgin,  on  her  part, 
quotes  texts  permitting  women  to  appear 
for  widows,  orphans,  and  for  perfons  in 
diftrefs.  She  is  allowed  to  plead  for  man¬ 
kind,  as  coming  under  the  laft  article. 
The  devil  urges  prefcription,  as  having 
been  in  pofTefTion  of  mankind  ever  fince 
the  fall.  The  Virgin  anfwers.  That  a 
mala-fidc  pojfejor  cannot  acquire  by  pre¬ 
fcription.  Prefcription  being  repelled,  the 
parties  go  to  the  merits  of  the  cafe,  which 
are  learnedly  difcuffed  with  texts  from  the 
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PandeCts.  The  memoirs  of  the  French  a- 
cademy  of  Belles  Lettres  (a)  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ftory:  A  monk  returning  from  a 
houfe  which  he  durftnot  vifit  in  day-light, 
had  a  river  to  crofs.  The  boat  was  over¬ 
turned  by  Satan,  and  the  monk  was 
drowned  when  he  was  beginning  to  invo- 
cate  the  Virgin  Mary.  Two  devils  having 
laid  hold  of  his  foul,  were  flopped  by  two 
angels.  “  My  Lords,  laid  the  devils, 
“  true  it  is  and  not  a  fable,  that  God  died 
“  for  his  friends  j  but  this  monk  was  an 
“  enemy  to  God,  and  we  are  carrying  him 
“  to  hell.”  After  much  altercation,  it 
was  propofed  by  the  angels,  to  refer  the 
difpute  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  devils 
were  willing  to  accept  of  God  forjudge, 
becaufe  he  would  judge  according  to  law. 
44  Bur  from  the  Virgin  Mary,”  faid  they, 
44  we  expeCt  no  juftice  :  Ihe  would  break 
“  to  atoms  every  gate  of  hell,  rather  than 
44  fuffer  one  to  remain  there  a  moment 
“  who  pays  any  worlhip  to  her  image. 
44  She  may  fay,  that  black  is  wfoite,  and 
“  that  puddled  water  is  pure — God  never 
14  contradicts  her.  The  day  on  which  God 

(a)  VoJ.  1 8, 
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“  made  his  mother,  was  a  fatal  day  to  us.” 

People  who  profefs  the  fame  religion, 
and  differ  only  in  forms  and  ceremonies, 
may  juftly  be  compared  to  neighbouring 
Rates,  who  are  commonly  bitter  enemies 
to  each  other,  if  they  have  any  difference. 
At  the  fame  time,  diffocial  paflions  never 
rage  fo  furioufly,  as  under  the  mafk  of 
religion ;  for  in  that  cafe  they  are  held  to 
be  meritorious,  as  exerted  in  the  caufe  of 
God.  This  obl'ervation  is  but  too  well 
verified  in  the  difputes  among  Chriftians. 
However  low  religion  was  in  the  dark  ages, 
yet  men  fought  for  forms  and  ceremonies 
as  pro  arts  et  focis.  In  the  Armenian  form 
of  baptifm,  the  priefl  fays  at  the  fir  ft  im- 
merfion,  In  name  of  the  Father ;  at  the  fe~ 
cond,  In  name  of  the  Son  ;  at  the  third,  In 
name  of  the  Holy  Ghof.  This  form  is  bit¬ 
terly  condemned  by  the  Romifh  church, 
which  appoints  the  three  perfons  of  the 
Trinity  to  be  joined  in  the  fame  expi  ef— 
fion  in  token  of  their  union.  Strahlen- 
berg  gives  an  account  of  a  Chrittian  fed 
in  Ruffia,  which  differs  from  the  eftablifh- 
ed  Greek  church  in  the  following  parti¬ 
culars;  Firll,  In  public  worlhip  they  re- 

‘  peat 
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peat  Halleluia  but  twice  ;  and  it  is  a  mor¬ 
tal  (in  to  repeat  it  thrice.  Second,  In  ce¬ 
lebrating  mafs,  not  five  but  fevcn  loaves 
ought  to  be  ufed.  Third,  The  crofs  (lamp¬ 
ed  upon  a  mafs- loaf  ought  to  have  eight 
corners.  Fourth,  In  figning  with  the  crofs 
at  prayers,  the  end  of  the  ring-finger  muff 
be  joined  to  the  end  of  the  thumb,  and 
the  two  intermediate  fingers  be  held  out 
at  full  length.  How  trifling  are  thefe 
differences  !  and  yet  for  thefe,  all  who 
diffent  from  them  are  held  unclean,  dnd 
no  better  than  Pagans  :  they  will  not  eat 
nor  drink  with  any  of  the  eftablifhed 
church  5  and,  if  a  perfon  of  that  church, 
happen  to  fit  down  in  a  houfe  of  theirs, 
they  wafh  and  purify  the  feat  *.  There 
are  few  feds  founded  upon  more  trivial 
differences  than  the  Turkiih  and  Perfian 
i'viahometans.  The  epithets  given  to  the 

Chriftians,  occupied  too  much  with  external 
forms,  have  corrupted  feveral  of  the  fine  arts.  They 
have  injured  architecture,  by  erefling  magnificent 
churches  tn  the  ugly  form  of  a  crofs.  And  they  have 
injured  painting,  by  withdrawing  the  belt  hands  from 
proper  fubjects,  and  employing  them  on  the  legendary 

martyrdom  of  pretended  faints,  and  other  fuch  difa- 
greeable  fubjefts. 

V©l.  IV,  3  D 
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Perfians  by  the  Turks  are,  u  Forfaken  of 

“  God,  Abominable,  Blafphemers  of  the 

Holy  Prophet  and  fo  bitter  is  their 

enmity  to  the  Perfians,  I  hat  the  ichools  of 

the  feraglio  are  open  to  young  men  of  all 

nations,  thofe  of  Perfia  alone  excepted. 

The  Perfians  are  held  to  be  fuch  apoftates 

from  the  true  faith,  as  to  be  utterly  pad 

recovery  :  they  receive  no  quarter  in  war, 

beine;  accounted  unworthy  or  life  or  have- 

rv  :  nor  do  the  Perfians  yield  to  the  Turks 
* 

in  hatred.  Whether  coffee  be  or  be  not 
prohibited  in  the  Alcoran,  has  produced 
much  controverfy  in  the  Mahometan 
church,  and  confequently  much  perfecu- 
ting  zeal.  A  mufti,  not  fond  of  coffee, 
declared  it  to  have  an  inebriating  quality, 
and  therefore  to  be  virtually  prohibited 
by  Mahomet.  Another  mufti,  fond  of 
coffee  for  its  exhilarating  virtue,  declared 
it  lawful ;  “  becaufe,”  faid  he,  “  all  things 
“  are  lawful  that  are  not  exprefsly  prohi- 
“  bited  in  the  Alcoran.”  The  coffee- 
houfes  in  Conftantinople  were  for  a  long 
period  alternately  opened  and  fhut,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tafte  of  the  reigning  mufti ; 
till  coffee  at  laft,  furmounting  all  ob- 

flacles,  came  to  be  an  eftabiifhed  Maho¬ 
metan 
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metan  liquor.  Religion  thus  runs  wild, 
whenever  it  loles  hght  of  its  true  ends, 
worshipping  God,  and  enforcing  juffice 
to  man.  The  Hindows  hate  the  Maho¬ 
metans  for  eating  the  fl e f la  of  cows  :  the 
Mahometans  hate  the  Hindows  for  eating 
the  fiefh  of  fwine.  Theaverfion  that  men 
of  the  fame  religion  have  at  each  other  for 
the  moll  trivial  differences,  converts  them 
frequently  into  brutal  favages.  Suppofe, 
for  example,  that  a  man,  reduced  to  the 
extremity  of  hunger,  makes  a  greedy  meal 
of  a  dead  horfe,  a  cafe  fo  deplorable  would 
wring  every  heart.  And  yet,  let  this  be 
done  in  *  Lent,  or  on  a  meagre  day— — 
Behold  !  every  zealot  is  inftantly  m®ta- 
morphofed  into  a  devil  incarnate.  In  the 
records  of  St  Claude,  a  fmall  cl  I  ft  r  I  eft  of 
Burgundy,  is  engroffed  a  fenteoce  againft 
a  poor  gentleman  named  Claude  Guillon * 
The  words  are  :  44  Having  confidered 

u  the  procefs,  and  taken  advice  of  the 
“  doctors  of  law,  we  declare  the  faid 
“  Claude  Guillon  duly  convicted  for  ha- 
ving  carried  away  and  boiled  a  piece  of 
a  a  dead  horfe,  and  of  having  eat  the 
fame  on  the  31ft  March,  being  Satur- 
a  day.’5  And  he  was  beheaded  according- 
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]y  28th  July  1629  ;  notwithftandino-  a  de- 
fence  above  all  exception,  That  he  com¬ 
mitted  that  irregularity  to  preferve  his  life. 
How  was  it  poffible  for  the  monfters  to 
peifuade  themlelves,  that  this  fentence  was 
agreeable  to  God,  who  is  goodnefs  it- 

felf ! 

*  •  ,  ..  • 

No  lefs  prejudicial  to  morality  than  the 
relying  too  much  on  forms  and  cetemo- 
mcs,  is  the  treating  fome  f  ns  with  great 
feverity  ;  negledting  others  equally  hei¬ 
nous,  or  perhaps  more  fo.  In  a  book  of 
rates  for  aololution,  mentioned  above,  no 
juii  dillin£tion  is  made  among  fins  ;  fome 
venial  fins  being  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than 
many  of  the  deepeft  dye.  For  example, 
the  killing  father,  mother,  brother,  filler, 
or  wife,  is  taxed  at  five  grofs  ;  and  the 
fame  for  inceft  with  a  mother  or  filler. 
The  lying  with  a  woman  in  the  church  is 
taxed  at  fix  grofs  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
abfolution  for  ufury  is  taxed  at  leven  grofs, 

and  for  fimony  at  no  lefs  than  fixteen 
grofs  *. 

A  maxim  adopted  fay  many  pious  per— 
fons,  has  a  imiling  appearance,  but  in  its 
confequences  is  hurtful  both  to  religion 

l 

f  A  grofs  is  the  third  part  of  a  ducat. 
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and  morality  ;  which  is,  That  to  teftify 
out  veneration  for  the  Deity,  and  zeal  for 
his  fervice,  the  performing  public  and 
private  worfhip,  and  the  fulfilling  moral 
duties,  are  not  alone  fufficient  ;  that  over 
and  above  we  are  bound  to  faff,  to  do  pe¬ 
nance,  to  honour  the  priefthood,  and  to 
punith  the  enemies  of  God,  z.  e.  thofe  who 
differ  from  us  in  principle  or  practice, 
rI  his  maxim,  which  may  be  termed  ths 
doctrine  of Jupcre  rogation,  is  finely  illuftra- 
ted  by  an  author  mentioned  above.  The 
“  duties  which  a  man  performs  as  a  friend 
or  parent,  feem  merely  owing  to  his 
benefactor  or  children  ;  nor  can  he  be 
wanting  to  thefe  duties  without  break- 
tng  through  ad  the  ties  of  nature  and 
morality.  A  ftrong  inclination  may 
prompt  him  to  the  performance  :  a  fen- 
timent  of  order  and  moral  beauty  joins 
its  force  to  thefe  natural  ties  :  and  the 
wnole  man  is  drawn  to  his  duty  with¬ 
out  any  effort  or  endeavour.  Even 
with  regard  to  the  virtues  which  are 
more  auftere,  and  more  founded  on  re¬ 
flection,  fuch  as  public  fpirit,  filial  du- 
ty,  temperance,  or  integrity  :  the  me- 
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“  ral  obligation,  in  our  apprehenfron,  re- 
“  moves  all  pretence  to  religious  merit : 
“  and  the  virtuous  condud  is  efteemed 
“  no  more  than  what  we  owe  to  fociety, 
“  and  to  ourfelves.  In  all  this,  a  fuper- 
“  ftitious  man  finds  nothing  which  he 
“  has  properly  performed  for  the  fake  of 
“  his  Deity,  or  which  can  peculiarly  re- 
“  commend  him  to  the  divine  favour  and 
“  protection.  He  confiders  not,  that  the 
“  nroft  genuine  method  of  ferving  the 
“  Divinity  is,  by  promoting  the  happi- 
“  nefs  of  his  creatures.  He  ftill  looks 

“  out  for  fome  more  immediate  fervice  of 
“  the  fupreme  Being  :  and  any  practice 
“  recommended  to  him,  which  either 
“  ferves  to  no  purpofe  in  life,  or  offers  the 
iS  ftrongeft  violence  to  his  natural  inch- 
li  nations  ;  that  pradice  he  will  the  more 
“  readily  embrace,  on  account  of  thofe 
li  very  circumftances,  which  fhould  make 
“  him  abfolutely  fejedt  it.  It  feems  the 
46  more  purely  religious,  that  it  proceeds 
from  no  mixture  of  any  other  motive 
“  or  confideration.  And  if  for  its  fake 
{t  he  facrifices  much  of  his  eafe  and  quiet, 
ts  his  claim  of  merit  appears  ftill  to  rile 
■e<  upon  him,  in  proportion  to  the  zeal 

“  and 
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“  and  devotion  which  he  difcovers.  In 
“  reftoring  a  loan,  or  paying  a  debt,  his 
“  divinity  is  no  wife  beholden  to  him ; 
“  becaufe  thefe  ads  of  juftice  are  what  he 
“  was  bound  to  perform,  and  what  many 
“  would  have  performed,  were  there  no 
“  God  in  the  univerfe.  But  if  he  fall 
“  a  day,  or  give  himfelf  a  lound  whip- 
“  ping,  this  has  a  dired  reference,  in  his 
“  opinion,  to  the  fervice  of  God.  No  o- 
“  ther  motive  could  engage  him  to  fuch 
“  aufterities.  By  thefe  dillinguifhed  marks 
“  of  devotion,  he  has  now  acquired  the 
“  divine  favour  ;  and  may  exped  in  re- 
“  compenfe,  protedion  and  fafety  in  this 
“  world,  and  eternal  happinefs  in  the 
,c  next  (<?).”  My  yoke  is  eafy,  faith  our 
Saviour,  and  my  burden  is  light.  So 
they  really  are.  Every  efiential  of  reli¬ 
gion  is  founded  on  our  nature,  and  to  a 
pure  heart  is  pleafant  in  the  performance  : 
what  can  be  more  pleafant,  than  grati¬ 
tude  to  our  Maker,  and  obedience  to  his 
will  in  comforting  our  fellow-creatures  ? 
But  enthufiafts  are  not  eafily  perfuaded, 
that  to  make  ourfelves  happy  in  the  exer- 

cifes 


[a)  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion. 
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cifcs  of  piety  and  benevolence,  is  the  modi 
acceptable  fervice  to  God  that  we  can  per¬ 
form.  In  loading  religion  with  unneces¬ 
sary  articles  of  faith  and  practice,  they 
contradid  our  Saviour,  by  making  his 
yoke  fevere,  and  his  burden  heavy  *. 
Law,  who  writes  on  Chriftian  perfedion, 
enjoins  fuch  unnatural  aufterity  of  man¬ 
ners,  as  to  be  fubvernve  both  of  religion 
and  morality  :  loofe  education  is  not  more 
fo.  Our  paffions,  wdien  denied  proper 
cxercile,  are  apt  to  break  their  fetters, 
and  to  plunge  us  into  every  extravagance  : 
like  the  body,  which  fqueezed  in  one  part, 
fwells  the  more  in  another.  In  the  fame 
way  of  thinking,  the  pious  Jeremy  Tay¬ 
lor,  treating  of  mortification,  preferibes  it 
as  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  a  Chriftian, 
to  give  no  indulgence  even  to  the  mod 
innocent  emotions  ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  the 
rnoft  indifferent  adion  becomes  finful, 
when  there  is  no  other  motive  for  the  per¬ 
formance  but  barely  its  being  pleafant. 

Could 

*  An  old  woman  walking  with  others  to  a  facra- 
ment,  was  obferved  to  pick  out  the  worft  bits  of  the 
road  :  “  I  never  can  do  enough/’  faid  fhe,  “  for 

“  fweet  Jefus.” 
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Could  a  malevolent  deity  contrive  any 
thing  more  fevere  againft  his  votaries  ? 

In  the  fame  fpirit  of  fupererogation, 
holidays  have  been  multiplied  without 
end,  depriving  the  working  poor  of  time, 
that  would  be  more  ufefully  employed  in 
providing  bread  for  themfelves  and  fami¬ 
lies.  Such  a  number  of  holidays,  belide 
contradicting  Providence  which  framed  us 
more  for  aCtion  than  contemplation,  have 
feveral  poifonous  effeCts  with  refpeCt  to 
morality.  The  moral  fenfe  has  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  induftrious,  who  have  no 
time  for  indulging  their  irregular  appe¬ 
tites  :  the  idle,  on  the  contrary,  lie  open 
to  every  temptation.  Men  likewife  are 
apt  to  aflume  great  merit  from  a  rigid  ob- 
fervance  of  holidays  and  other  ceremo¬ 
nies  ;  and  having  thus  acquired,  in  their 
opinion,  the  favour  of  God,  they  rely  on 
his  indulgence  in  other  matters  which  they 
think  too  fweet  for  finners. 

Monaftic  inftitutions  are  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  holidays  :  the  whole  life  of  a 
monk  is  intended  to  be  a  holiday,  dedica¬ 
ted  entirely  to  the  fervice  of  God.  The 
idlenefs  of  the  monaftic  ftate  among  Chri- 
ftians,  opens  a  wide  door  to  immorality, 

V ol.  IV.  3  E  In 
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In  the  third  fedtion,  penances  are  hand¬ 
led  as  a  mode  of  worfhip,  for  obtaining 
pardon  of  fin.  But  they  are  fometimes 
fubmitted  to  by  the  innocent,  in  order  to 
procure  from  the  Almighty  fl.il!  more  fa¬ 
vour  than  innocence  alone  is  entitled  to ; 
in  which  view,  they  are  evidently  a  work 
of  fupererogation.  Ihey  feem  to  have 
no  bad  effect  with  refped  to  religion  as 
diftinguifhed  from  morality  :  the  body  is 
indeed  tortured  unneceflarily  ;  but  if  en- 
thufiafts  voluntarily  fubmit  to  bodily  di- 
ftreffes,  they  have  themfelves  only  to 
blame.  With  refped  to  morality,  their 
bad  tendency  is  not  flight.  Thofe  who 
perform  extraordinary  ads  of  devotion, 
conceive  themfelves  peculiarly  entitled  to 
the  favour  of  God.  Proud  of  his  favour, 
they  attach  themfelves  to  him  alone,  and 
turn  indifferent  about  every  other  duty. 
The  favourite  of  a  terreftrial  potentate, 
afiumes  authority  ;  and  takes  liberties  that 
private  perfons  dare  not  venture  upon  : 
ihali  a  favourite  of  Heaven  be  lefs  indul¬ 
ged  ?  The  Faquirs  in  Hindoftan  fubmit  to 
dreadful  penances ;  and,  holding  them¬ 
felves  fecure  of  God’s  favour,  they  are  al¬ 
together  indifferent  about  the  duty  they 

owe 
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owe  to  a  neighbour.  So  much  are  they 
above  common  decency,  as  to  go  about 
naked,  not  even  concealing  what  modedy 
hides.  The  penances  enjoined  in  the  Ro~ 
midi  church,  .fuch  as  fading  and  flagella¬ 
tion,  have  evidently  the  fame  bad  ten¬ 
dency  With  refpedl  to  falling  in  par¬ 
ticular,  to  what  good  purpofe  it  can  ferve, 
except  to  gluttons,  is  not  readily  concei¬ 
ved.  Temperance  in  eating  and  drinking 
is  eflential  to  health  :  too  much  or  too 
little  are  equally  noxious,  though  their  ef¬ 
fects  are  different  f.  Fading  therefore 
ought  never  to  be  enjoined  to  the  tempe¬ 
rate  as  a  religious  duty,  becaufe  it  cannot 

be 

#  A  fe£  of  Chriflians,  ftyled  Flagcllantes ,  held,  that 
flagellation  is  of  equal  virtue  with  baptifm  and  the  o- 
ther  facraments  ;  that  it  will  procure  forgivenefs  of 
fin ;  that  the  old  law  of  Chrift  is  to  be  abolifhed  ;  and 
a  new  law  fubftituted,  enjoining  the  baptifm  of  blood 
to  be  adminiftered  by  whipping. 

f  The  Baron  de  Manftein  obferves,  that  the  fre¬ 
quent  lents  enjoined  by  the  Greek  church,  contribute 
greatly  to  promote  difeafes  in  the  Ruffian  armies. 
They  are  forbidden  to  touch  flefh  three-fourths  of  the 
year.  The  fynod,  it  is  true,  grants  a  difpenfation  to 
foldiers  during  war;  but  fuch  is  the  fiiperftition  of 
the  people,  that  few  take  the  benefit  of  the  difpenfa- 
lion . 
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be  acceptable  to  a  benevolent  Deity.  Liften 
to  a  great  prophet  on  that  fubjedt :  “  Be- 
“  hold,  ye  faft  for  ftrife  and  debate,  and 
“  to  finite  with  the  lift  of  wickednefs  ;  ye 
“  fhall  not  fall  as  ye  do  this  day,  to  make 
your  voice  to  be  heard  on  high.  Is  it 
“  luch  a  faft  that  I  have  chofen  ?  a  day 
“  for  a  man  to  aftlidt  his  foul  ?  Is  it  to 
“  bow  down  his  head  as  a  bulrufh,  and 
“  to  fpread  fackcloth  and  alhes  under 
“  him  ?  Wilt  thou  call  this  a  faft,  and 
“  an  acceptable  day  to  the  Lord  ?  Is  not 
“  this  the  faft  that  I  have  chofen,  to  loofe 
“  the  bands  of  wickednefs,  to  undo  the 
“  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  opprefled 
“  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  ? 
“  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hun- 
“  gry  ;  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that 
“  are  caft  out  to  thy  houfe  ?  when  thou 
“  feeft  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him, 

“  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyfelf  from 
48  thine  own  fkfh  (rr)  ?” 

•  The  moft  extraordinary  penance  of  all 
is  celibacy  confidered  as  a  religious  duty. 
Many  fathers  of  the  church  declare  againft 
matrimony.  St  Jerom  in  particular  fays. 
That  the  end  of  matrimony  is  eternal 

death  ; 


(a)  ifaiah,  Iviii.  4.  See. 
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death ;  that  the  earth,  indeed,  is  filled  by  it, 
but  heaven  by  virginity.  The  intempe¬ 
rate  zeal  of  many  primitive  Chriftians  led 
them  to  abftain  from  matrimony,  and  e- 
ven  from  conjugal  carefies,  if  they  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  married  ;  believing  that 
the  carnal  appetite  is  inconfiftent  with 
pure  religion.  Edward  the  Confeflfor  was 
fainted,  for  no  better  reafon  than  the  ab- 
ftaining  from  matrimonial  duties.  Jovi- 
nian,  in  the  fourth  century,  taught,  that 
all  who  obferve  the  laws  of  piety  and  vir¬ 
tue  laid  down  in  the  gofpel,  have  an  equal 
title  to  happinefs  in  another  life  :  confe- 
quently,  that  thofe  who  pafs  their  days  in 
celibacy  and  mortification,  are  in  no  re- 
fped  more  acceptable  to  God  than  thofe 
who  live  virtuoufly  in  marriage  without 
mortification.  He  publifhed  his  opinions 
in  a  book,  againft  which  Jerom  wrote  a 
bitter  and  abufive  treatife,  ftill  extant. 
Thefe  opinions  were  condemned  by  the 
church,  and  by  St  Ambrofe,  in  a  council 

at  Milan  ;  and  Jovinian  was  banifhed  by 

* 

the  Emperor  Honorius.  Such  ridiculous 
felf-denial  was  not  confined  to  Chriftians. 
Strabo  mentions  a  fe£t  among  the  Thra¬ 
cians,  who  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  vir- 

ginitv  5 
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ginity  ;  and  were  much  refpe&ed  on  that 
account.  Garciiaffo  mentions  virgins  in 
Peru  confecrated  to  the  fun  :  a  veftal  guil¬ 
ty  of  frailty  was  buried  alive,  her  lover 
hanged,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
where  Ihe  lived  put  to  the  fword.  Among 
all  the  abfurd  ads  of  mortification,  celi¬ 
bacy  is  the  ftrongeft  instance  of  fuperfti- 
tion  triumphing  over  common  fenfe  ;  for 
what  can  be  more  inconfiftent  with  common 
fenfe,  not  to  talk  of  religion,  than  an  en¬ 
deavour  to  put  an  end  to  the  human  fpe- 
cies  ?  Barbeyrac,  De  la  Moriae  des  Peres , 
gives  examples  of  fathers  of  the  church 
who  wifhed  to  extinguifh  by  celibacy  the 
human  fpecies,  and  to  haften  the  day  of 
judgment.  Some  glimpfes  of  reafon  have 
abated  the  zeal  of  enthufiafts  for  celibacy  ; 
but  have  not  totally  extirpated  it  ;  for  ce¬ 
libacy  of  the  clergy  remains  to  this  day  a 
law  in  the  Romiih  church.  It  cannot, 
however,  ferioufiy  be  thought  the  will  of 
our  benevolent  God,  that  his  priefts  ihould 
be  denied  the  exercife  of  natural  powers, 
bellowed  on  all  for  a  mod  valuable  pur- 
pofe.  This  impious  reftraint,  which  con¬ 
tradicts  the  great  law  of  Increafe  and  mul¬ 
tiply,  has  opened  the  door  to  grofs  de¬ 
bauchery 
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bauchery  in  the  paftors  of  the  Romifh 
church,  though  ecclefiaflics  ought,  ot  all 
men,  to  be  the  mod  circumfpedt  in  their 
conduct.  Men  reftrained  from  what  is  ne- 
ceffary  and  proper,  are  more  prone  than 
others  to  break  our  into  grofs  irregulari¬ 
ties  *.  Marriage  is  warmly  recommended 
in  the  laws  of  Zoroalter.  Children  are 
laid  to  be  a  bridge  that  conducts  men  to 
heaven  ;  and  a  man  who  has  no  children, 
is  held  to  be  under  the  powrer  of  Ahriman. 
The  prayer  of  a  priefl  who  has  no  chil¬ 
dren,  is  held  difagreeable  to  Ormufd. 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  counte¬ 
nanced  by  the  Pope  ;  and  enforced  from  a 
political  conlideration,  That  it  unitied  the 
whole  clergy  into  one  compact  body,  un¬ 
der 

*  An  ingenious  writer,  mentioned  above,  makes  die 
following  observation :  “  The  celibacy  of  ecclefiaflics 
was  originally  introduced  by  fome  fuperftitious  re- 
“  finements  on  the  law  of  God  and  nature.  Could 


men  ha\  e  been  kept  al  ive  without  eating  or  drink- 
“  ing  as  well  as  without  marriage,  the  fame  refine- 
“  ments  would  have  prohibited  ecclefiaflics  from  eat- 
ing  and  drinking,  and  thereby  have  elevated  them 
“  fo  much  nearer  to  the  fate  of  angels.  In  procefs  of 
(<  time,  this  fanatical  interdiction  became  an  infrument 
u  of  worldly  wifdom  :  and  thus,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens,  what  weak  men  began,  politicians  completed^ 
Sir  David  Dabymple . 
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der  his  fpiritual  Majefty.  How  {hort- 
fighted  is  man  !  It  was  juftly  efteemed  at 
the  time  to  be  the  corner-ftone  of  Papal 
power  ;  and  yet  became  the  chief  caufe  of 
its  downfal.  Celibacy  precipitated  the  Ro- 
mifh  clergy  into  adultery,  fornication, 
cunning,  diffimulation,  and  every  fecret 
vice.  Will  men  of  fuch  manners  be  lis¬ 
tened  to,  when  they  preach  purity  to  o- 
thers  ?  There  was  no  medium,  but  either 
to  reform  their  own  manners,  or  to  give 
every  indulgence  to  the  laity.  But  igno¬ 
rance  and  fuperftition  in  the  latter,  made 
the  former  think  themfelves  fecure.  The 
reiloration  of  learning  broke  the  charm. 
Men  beginning  to  think  for  themfelves, 
were  provoked  at  the  diflolute  lives  of 
their  pallors  ;  and  raifed  a  loud  cry  a- 
gainfl  them.  Reformers  were  burnt  as 
heretics  ;  and  clergymen  were  held  to  be 
emifiaries  from  Satan,  to  eflablilh  his 
throne  upon  earth.  Knox,  that  violent 
reformer,  believed  ferioully  that  Cardinal 
Beaton  was  a  conjured  enemy  to  Chrij}  7“ 
Jus.  Providence  brings  good  out  of  ill.  Had 
not  the  clergy  been  diffolute,  poor  Chrifti- 

ans  might  have  laboured  under  ignorance 

and 
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and  ecclefiaftic  thraldom  to  this  hour. 
Our  reformers,  beginning  with  their  pa¬ 
llors,  extended  infenfibiy  their  hatred  to 
the  doctrines  taught  by  their  paftors.  li¬ 
very  article  of  faith  was  lifted  :  the  chaff 
was  feparated  from  the  corn  :  and  a  refor¬ 
mation  was  eflablifhed  upon  the  fcriptures, 
rejecting  every  innovation  of  the  Romi£h 
church. 

There  is  not  mentioned  in  hiftofy  a 
more  impudent  difregard  of  moral  prin¬ 
ciples,  than  a  privilege  affumed  by  the 
Bifhop  of  Rome  to  difengage  men  from 
their  oaths  and  promifes  :  it  is  not  a 
greater  ftretch  to  difengage  them  from 
every  duty,  whether  of  morality  or  of  re¬ 
ligion.  The  barons  of  Valentia,  dreading 
a  perfecution  againft  the  induflrious  Moors, 
their  tenants,  obtained  the  following  claufe 
to  be  inferred  in  their  king’s  coronation- 
oath  :  “  That  he  fhould  not  expel  the 
“  the  Morifcos,  nor  force  them  to  be  bap- 
“  tized  ;  that  he  fhould  never  defire  to  be 
“  relieved  from  the  oath  by  a  difpenfation 
“  frow  the  Pope,  nor  accept  a  difpenfation 
“  if  offered.”  The  Emperor  Charles  V. 
took  this  oath  folemnly  in  prefence  of  his 
nobles  ;  and  yet  accepted  a  difpenfation 
V ol.  IV.  ^  F  from 
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Bom  the  Pope,  abfolving  him  from  the 
oath,  and  from  the  guilt  of  perjury  in 
breaking  it.  Auguftus  King  of  Poland,  in 
the  tieaty  of  Altramftadt,  renounced  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  to  his  competitor  Sta- 
niflaus.  The  defeat  of  the  King  of  Swe- 
den  at  Poltowa  was  an  inviting  opportu¬ 
nity  to  renew  his  pretenfions.  A  folemn 
treaty  Rood  in  his  way  ;  but  the  Pope  re¬ 
moved  that  obftacle,  by  annulling  the 
treaty,  and  fetting  him  at  liberty.  The 
Pope  has  been  known  to  beftow  that  won¬ 
derful  privilege  upon  others.  -  Pope  Pafcal 
II.  having,  with  a  folemn  oath,  renounced 
the  right  of  inveftitures,  empowered  the 
cardinals  to  declare  his  oath  null.  Bifhops 
alfo,  imitating  their  fuperior,  have  alTumed 
the  privilege  of  difpenfing  with  moral  du¬ 
ties.  Inftances  are  not  rare,  of  curates  be¬ 
ing  authorized  by  their  billiop  to  enter¬ 
tain  concubines,  paying  for  each  a  regular 
tax  of  a  crown  yearly.  Nay,  in  fome  pro¬ 
vincial  fynods,  they  are  enjoined  to  keep 
concubines,  in  order  to  prevent  fcandal. 
Common  proftitutes,  licenfed  in  the  city  of 
Leghorn,  have  a  church  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  and  muft  not  enter  into  any  other. 
They  follow  their  trade  with  the  utmoft 
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freedom  ;  except  in  paffion- week,  during 
which  they  mud  forbear  finning,  under 
pain  of  banifhrnent  {ci). 

The  power  of  beftowing  kingdoms,  af- 
fumed  by  the  Bifhop  of  Rome,  was  an  en¬ 
croachment  on  the  rules  of  judice,  no  lels 
bold.  Chridian  princes,  not  many  ages 
ago,  edeemed  the  Pope’s  gift  to  be  their 
bed  title  of  property.  In  the  1346,  the 
Venetians  requeded  the  Pope’s  permiffion 
to  carry  on  commerce  in  Ada,  and  to  pur- 
chafe  there  pepper  and  cinnamon.  The 

Pope 


(a)  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  in  his  Annals  of  Scotland, 
voS.  II.  page  16th,  has  the  following  paragraph: 
44  Thus  did  Edward  chaftife  the  Scots  for  their  breach 
44  of  faith.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  preceding 
44  year  he  himfelf  procured  a  papal  bull,  abfolving  him 
44  from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  for  maintaining 
44  the  privileges  of  his  people.  But  the  Scots,  without; 
44  papal  authority,  violated  their  oaths,  and  were  pu- 
44  nifhed  as  perjured  men.  It  is  a  truth  not  to  be  dif* 
44  guifed,  that  in  thofe  times  the  common  notions  of 
44  right  and  wiong  were,  in  forne  fort,  obliterated. 
64  Confcience,  intoxicated  with  indulgencies,  or  ftupihed 
hi  by  frequent  abfolution,  was  no  longer  a  faithful  mo- 
44  nitor  amidft  the  temptations  of  intereft,  ambition, 
44  and  national  animofities.”  This  author,  a  few  pages 
after,  very  ingeniously  obferves,  that,  in  thofe  days,  an 

C 

oath  or  promife  on  the  honour  of  knighthood,  was  the 
only  thing  relied  on  ;  becaufe  the  Pope  did  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  interpofe  in  a  point  of  honour. 
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Pope  net  only  granted  their  requeft,  but 
pronounced  anathemas  upon  any  who 
fhould  dare  to  interfere  in  that  commerce. 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  of  Spain  applied  to 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  to  veft  in  them  the 
property  of  America,  difeovered  under  their 
aufpices  by  Columbus.  The  Pope  having 
formerly  granted  to  the  kings  of  Portugal 
their  difcoverics  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  both 
grants  were  held  facred  ;  and  it  came  to  be 
ilrenuoufiy  difputed,  under  which  of  the 
grants  the  Molucca  iflands  were  compre¬ 
hended.  Both  grants  proceed  upon  a  nar¬ 
rative,  of  the  power  bellowed  by  Almighty 
God  on  the  Pope,  as  fucceffor  to  St  Peter 
and  vicar  of  Chrift.  To  imagine  that  the 
Almighty  would  beftow  fuch  powers  on 
the  Bifhop  of  Rome,  or  on  any  human 
being,  fhews  grol's  ignorance  of  the  com¬ 
mon  rights  of  mankind,  and  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Providence. 

V  »  i  t  J  •'  ,  *  '  • 

The  groffeft  of  all  deviations,  not  only 
from  found  morality,  but  from  pure  reli¬ 
gion,  and  the  moll  extenfive  in  its  bane¬ 
ful  effedts,  is  a  dodtrine  embraced  by  e- 
flablifhed  churches,  not  many  excepted, 
That,  becaufe  heretics  are  odious  in  the 

fight  of  God,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox 
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dox  to  extirpate  them,  root  and  branch. 
Obferve  the  confequence :  people  who  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  eftablifhed  church  are  held 
to  be  obftinate  finners,  deferving  punilh- 
ment  here  as  well  as  hereafter.  The  reli¬ 
gion  of  every  country  is  changeable  ;  and 
the  religion  at  prefent  dominant  may  foon 
be  under  depreflion  ;  which  of  courfe  fub- 
je&s  all  mankind  to  the  rigour  of  perfe- 
cution.  An  invention  more  effectual  for 
extirpating  the  human  race,  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  imagination  :  the  horror  of 
human  facrifices  is  as  nothing  in  compa- 
rifon. 

Perfecution  for  differences  in  religion 
can  never  take  place  but  where  the  mini- 
fters  of  religion  are  formed  into  a  clafs, 
totally  diftindt  from  the  reft  of  the  people. 
They  made  not  a  diftin£t  clafs  among  the 
old  Romans  ;  who,  far  from  having  any 
notion  of  perfecution,  adopted  the  gods  of 
every  nation  they  conquered.  A  learned 
writer  (a)  obferves,  that,  as  the  number 
of  their  gods  increafed  with  their  con- 
quefts,  it  is  poffible  that  they  might  have 
worlhipped  all  the  gods  in  the  world. 

(#)  Morinus- 


Their 


Their  belief  in  tutelar  deities  produced 
that  efFedt.  Titus  Livius  mentions  a  fedb 
of  Bacchanals  fpread  through  Italy.  They 
performed  their  ceremonies  during  night ; 
men  and  women  mixing  in  the  dark,  after 
intemperate  eating  and  drinking.  Never 
did  wicked  wretches  deferve  more  exem¬ 
plary  punifhment ;  yet  liften  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  decree  of  the  Roman  fenate,  brea¬ 
thing  the  true  fpirit  of  toleration.  “  Ne 
“  qua  Bacchanalia  Romae,  neve  in  Italia 
“  effent.  Si  quis  tale  facrum,  folenne,  et 
“  neceffarium  duceret,  nec  fine  religione 
“  et  piaculo  fe  id  omittere  poffe ;  apud 
“  Fraetorem  urbanum  profiteretur  ;  Prae- 
e{  tor  fenatum  confuleret.  Si  ei  perrnif- 
“  fum  elfet,  quum  in  fenatu  centum  non 
“  minus  effent  ;  ita  id  facrum  faceret, 
“  dum  ne  plus  quinque  facrificio  interef- 
“  fent  ;  neu  qua  pecunia  communis,  neu 
“  quis  magifter  facrorum,  aut  facerdos  ef- 
cs  fet  The  jews  were  prone  to  per¬ 
fection, 

#‘c  Let  there  be  no  Bacchanalian  ceremonies  per- 
CC  formed  in  the  city,  nor  within  Italy.  If  there  be 
<t  any  perfon  who  reckons  it  a  matter  of  confcience  to 
V  perform  thcfe  rites,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  omit 

“  them. 
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fecution,  becaufe  their  priefts  formed  a 
diftinct  body.  It  is  true,  they  believed  in 
tutelar  deities  :  their  hatred,  however,  of 
neighbouring  nations  prevailed  to  make 
them  hold  in  abhorrence  the  worfhip  of 
every  other  god.  Even  among  them- 
felves  they  were  abundantly  difpofed  to 
war  ;  and  nothing  kept  within  bounds  the 
Pharifees,  the  Saduccees,  and  the  Elfenes, 
their  three  feds,  but  terror  of  the  Roman 
power.  The  Chriftian  religion  implies 
toleration  in  its  very  nature  and  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  yet  became  prone  to  perfecu- 
tion  above  all  others.  Chriftian  feds  were 
enflamed  againft  each  other  to  a  degree  of 
brutality  ;  the  moft  oppofite  to  peace  and 
brotherly  love,  inculcated  in  the  gofpei. 
It  was  propagated  by  the  orthodox,  that 
Arius  expired  in  a  common  jakes,  and 
that  his  entrails  burft  out.  The  fame  is 
related  of  Huneric  King  of  the  Vandals 


“  them,  let  him  date  his  opinion  to  the  city  Praetor, 
“  who  fliall  thereupon  confult  the  fenate.  If  liberty 
“  be  granted  him  by  the  fenate  when  no  fewer  than  a 
hundred  f.nators  are  prefent,  let  him  perform  the 
“  Ihtfifice,  but  privately,  in  prefence  of  no  greater 
“  number  than  five  perfons.  Let  there  be  no  public 
e>  iund  for  them,  nor  any  who  fhall  prefide  as  pried 
“  or  mailer  of  the  rites.*’ 
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a  zealous  Arian  ;  with  the  following  addi¬ 
tion,  that  being  poflefled  with  the  devil, 
whom  he  had  glutted  with  the  blood  of 
many  martyrs,  he  tore  his  flefh  writh  his 
teeth,  and  ended  his  wretched  life  in  the 
moll  excrutiating,  though  juftly  deferved 
torments.  The  falfehoods  every  where 
fpread,  during  the  fourteenth  century,  a- 
gainft  the  Jews,  fuch  as  their  poifoning 
the  public  fountains,  killing  Chriftian  in¬ 
fants,  and  drinking  their  blood,  with  ma¬ 
ny  other  falfehoods  of  the  fame  ftamp9 
were  invented,  and  greedily  fwallowed, 
through  the  influence  of  religious  hatred. 
Through  the  fame  influence  a  law  was 
once  made  in  England,  that  a  Chriftian 
marrying  a  Jew  fhould  be  burnt  alive. 
The  greater  part  of  perfecutions  have 
been  occafioned  in  the  fame  manner  ;  for 
men  are  not  fo  defperately  wicked,  as  to 
approve  of  perfecution,  unlefs  when  blind¬ 
ed  by  intemperate  zeal.  The  fame  reli¬ 
gious  hatred  produced  the  aflaflination  of 
the  Duke  of  Guife,  and  of  two  Henries, 
Kings  of  France  ;  produced  the  gun¬ 
powder  plot  ;  and  produced  the  moft 
horrid  deed  that  ever  wras  perpetrated 

among 
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among  men,  the  maflacre  of  St  Bartholo¬ 
mew  *. 

There  is  no  occafion  to  be  particular,  on 
the  maflacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  which  are  univerfally 
known.  I  (hall  mention  another,  which 
happened  in  Lifbon,  6th  April  1506,  the 
effe£t  entirely  of  bigotry.  The  day  men¬ 
tioned  being  Sunday,  certain  perfons  in 
the  church  of  St  Dominic,  obferving  that  a 
crucifix  in  one  of  the  chapels  was  more 

ary  luminous,  the  prieft  cried 
cui,  a  muacle  !  a  miracle  ;  A  new  con¬ 
vert,  who  had  been  a  Jew,  faying  {lightly 
that  it  was  but  the  fun  ihining  on  the  cru¬ 
cifix,  he  was  dragged  inftantly  out  of  the 
church,  and  burnt.  The  friars,  with  vehe¬ 
ment  fpeeches,  encouraged  the  rabble  affem- 
bled  about  the  fire  to  more  mifchief;  while 


*  Monfieur  de  Tavannes,  afterwards  Marefchal  of 
France,  was  a  great  partifan  of  the  Queen-mother; 
and  fo  adlive  in  t..e  maiTacre,  as  with  his  own  hand  to 
murder  no  fewer  tnan  feventeen  Hugenots.  Having 
on  death-bed  made  a  full  confeflion  of  his  fins, 
“  What,”  faid  the  prieft,  “  not  a  word  of  St  Bar¬ 
tholomew  ?  Of  St  Bartholomew  anfwered  the 
penitent  ;  “  the  isrvice  I  did  that  memorable  day  to 
God  and  the  church,  is  alone  a  fufficient  atonemen; 
“  aIi  niy  tranfgreffions.” 
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other  friars  ran  about  the  ftreets  bawling 
out,  herefy,  lierefy,  with  crucifixes  in  their 
hands.  Above  500  men  gathered  toge¬ 
ther,  and  flew  every  new  convert  they 
could  find,  and  burnt  them  to  allies.  Next 
morning  they  murdered  above  1000  men, 
women,  and  children,  dragging  them  from 
the  altars,  to  which  they  had  fled  as  a 

4 

fandtuary.  The  fame  fury  continued  the 
third  day,  on  which  above  400  perfons 
more  were  maflacred. 

No  falfe  principle  in  religion  has  fhed 
more  innocent  or  rather  virtuous  blood, 
than  that  of  perfecuting  heretics  ;  i,  e. 
thofe  who  differ  in  any  article  from  the 
religion  eftabiilhed  by  law.  The  dodtrine 
of  burning  heretics,  is  in  efFe£t  the  profef- 
fing  to  burn  men  eminently  virtuous  ; 
for  they  mull  be  fo,  when  they  fubmit  to 
be  burnt  alive,  rather  than  be  guilty  even 
of  diflimuhtion.  The  Mahometan  pradtice 
of  converting  people  by  the  fword,  if 
not  more  rational,  is  at  leaft  more  manly. 
Louis  IX.  of  France,  one  of  its  heft  prin¬ 
ces,  would  have  been  a  greater  blefling  to 
his  people  had  he  been  lefts  pious  :  he  had 
an  implacable  averfion  to  heretics  ;  againft 
•whom  he  thought  it  more  proper  to  em- 
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ploy  racks  and  gibbets,  than  argument. 
Torquemada,  that  infernal  inquifitor  of 
Spain,  brought  into  the  inquifition,  in  the 
fpace  of  fourteen  years,  no  fewer  than 
80,000  perfons  ;  of  whom  6000  were 
condemned  to  the  flames,  and  burnt  alive 
with  the  greateft  pomp  and  exultation. 
Of  that  vaft  number,  there  was  perhaps 
not  a  Angle  perfon,  who  was  not  more 
pure  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  morals, 
than  their  outrageous  perfecutor.  Hunter , 
a  young  man  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
was  one  of  the  unhappy  victims  to  the 
zeal  of  Queen  Mary  of  England  for  Pope- 
ry.  Having  been  inadvertently  betrayed 
by  a  prieft  to  deny  tranfubftantia.tion,  he 
abfconded,  to  keep  out  of  harm’s  way. 
Bonner,  that  arch-hangman  of  Popery, 
threatened  ruin  to  the  father,  if  he  did 
not  deliver  up  the  young  man.  Hunter, 
hearing  of  his  father’s  danger,  made  his 
appearance,  and  was  burnt  alive,  inftead 
of  being  rewarded  for  his  filial  piety.  A 
woman  of  Guernfey  was  brought  to  the 
flake,  without  regard  to  her  big  belly  ; 
which  burfling  by  the  torture,  the  was  de¬ 
livered  in  the  midft  of  the  flames.  One 
of  the  guards  fuatched  the  infant  from 

the 
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the  fire  :  but  the  magifttate  who  attended 
ttif.  execution  ordered  it  to  be  thrown 
bade  ;  being  refolved,  he  faid,  that  no- 
thing  ihouid  furvive  which  fprung  from  a 
parent  fo  obftinately  heretical.  '  Father 
Paul  (a)  computes  that,  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  alone,  from  the  time  that  the  edidt 
cr  Charles  V.  was  promulgated  againft 
tne  rexoi  triers,  fifty  thoufand  perfons  were 
hanged,  beheaded,  buried  alive,  or  burnt 
on  account  of  religion.  Some  Faquirs^ 
crazed  with  opium  and  fanaticifm,  have 
been  known,  with  poifoned  daggers,  to 
fall  upon  uncircumcifed  Europeans,  and 
to  put  every  one  to  death  whom  they 
could  mafter.  In  the  laft  century,  a  Fa¬ 
quir  at  Surate  murdered,  within  the  fpace 
of  a  minute,  feventeen  Dutch  failors  with 
feventeen  llabs  of  a  dagger.  We  think 
with  horror  of  human  facrifices  among  the 
ancient  Pagans ;  and  yet  we  behold  them 
every  day  among  Chriftians,  rendered  ftill 
more  horrid  by  the  rnoft  atrocious  torments 
that  religious  hatred  can  devife. 

The 


[a)  Council  of  Trent,  Book  5* 
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The  great  motive  to  fuch  cruelties,  is 
the  fuperftitious  and  abfurd  notion,  that 
heretics  are  God’s  enemies  ;  which  makes 
it  thought  an  acceptable  fervice  to  God, 
not  only  to  perfecute  them  by  fire  and 
fword  in  this  world,  but  to  deliver  them 

over  to  Satan  in  the  world  to  come.  An¬ 
other  circumftance  enflames  religious  ha¬ 
tred  ;  which  is,  that  neighbours  are  either 
intimate  friends  or  bitter  enemies.  This 
holds  with  a  flight  variation  in  feds  of  the 
fame  religion  :  however  minute  their  dif¬ 
ferences  are,  they  cannot  be  intimate 
friends  ;  and  therefore  are  bitter  enemies  : 
the  nearer  they  approach  to  unifon,  if  not 
entirely  fo,  the  greater  in  proportion  is 
their  mutual  hatred.  Such  hatred,  fub- 
duing  the  meek  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  is 
an  additional  caufe  for  perfection.  Blind 
zeal  tor  what  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
true  religion,  never  diicovers  error  nor  in¬ 
nocence  in  thofe  who  differ,  but  perverfe- 
nefs  and  criminal  obftinacy.  Two  reli¬ 
gions  totally  different,  like  two  countries 
in  oppofite  parts  of  the  globe,  produce  no 
mutual  enmity.  At  the  liege  of  Conftan- 
tinople  by  the  Turks,  anno  1453,  the  Era- 
puot,  in  order  to  procure  affillaace  from 

the 
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the  princes  of  the  Latin  church,  ordered 
mafs  to  be  celebrated  in  one  of  his  churches 
according  to  the  form  ufed  in  Rome.  The 
people  with  great  indignation  protefted, 
that  they  would  rather  fee  the  Turks  in 
their  churches,  than  the  hat  of  a  cardinal. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Waldenfes,  though 
well  known,  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  a  merchant  of 
Lyons,  named  Peter  Valdo ,  diffatisfied  with 
the  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romifli 
church,  ill  fuited  in  his  opinion  to  the  hu¬ 
mility  of  a  Chriftian,  retired  to  a  defert  in 
the  high  country  of  Provence,  with  feve- 
ral  poor  people  his  difciples.  There  he 
became  their  fpiritual  guide,  intruding 
them  in  certain  doctrines,  the  fame  that 
were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Proteftants. 
Their  inceffant  labour  fubdued  the  barren 
foil,  and  prepared  it  for  grain  as  well  as 
for  pafture.  The  rent  which  in  time  they 
were  enabled  to  pay  for  land  that  afforded 
none  originally,  endeared  them  to  their 
landlords.  In  250  years,  they  multiplied 
to  the  number  of  18,000,  occupying  thirty 
villages,  befide  hamlets,  the  work  of  their 
own  hands.  Priefts  they  had  none,  nor 
any  difputes  about  religion  :  neither  had 

they 
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they  occafion  for  a  court  of  juftice,  as  bro¬ 
therly  love  did  not  fuflfer  them  to  go  to 
law  :  they  worfhipped  God  in  their  own 
plain  way,  and  their  innocence  was  fecu- 
red  by  mediant  labour.  They  had  long 
enjoyed  the  fvveets  of  peace  and  mutual  af¬ 
fection,  when  the  reformers  of  Germany 
and  Geneva  fent  minifters  among  them  ; 
which  unhappily  laid  them  open  to  religi¬ 
ous  hatred,  the  molt  unrelenting  of  all 
furies.  In  the  year  1540,  the  parliament 
of  Provence  condemned  nineteen  of  them 
to  be  burnt  for  herefy,  their  trees  to  be 
rooted  up,  and  their  houfes  to  be  razed  to 
the  ground.  The  Waldenfes,  terrified  at 
this  fentence,  applied  in  a  body  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Sadolet,  bithop  of  Carpentras  :  who 
received  them  kindly,  and  obtained  from  - 
Francis  I.  of  France,  a  pardon  for  the  per- 
fons  under  fentence  of  death,  on  condition 
of  abjuring  herefy.  The  matter  lay  over 
five  years  ;  when  the  parliament,  irritated 
at  their  perfeverance,  prevailed  on  the 
King  to  withdraw  his  pardon.  The  fen¬ 
tence  was  executed  with  great  rigour  ;  and 
the  parliament,  laying  hold  of  that  oppor¬ 
tunity,  broke  through  every  reftraint  of 
law,  and  commenced  a  violent  perfecution 
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againft  the  whole  tribe.  The  foldiers  be¬ 
gan  with  maflacring  old  men,  women,  and 
children,  all  having  fled  who  were  able  to 
fly  ;  and  proceeded  to  burn  their  houfes, 
barns,  and  corn.  I  here  remained  in  the 
town  of  Cabriere  Sixty  men  and  thirty 
women  ;  who  having  iurrendered  unon 
promife  of  life,  were  butchered  all  of  them 
without  mercy.  Some  women  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  a  church,  were  dragged 
out,  and  burnt  alive.  Twenty-two  villages 
were  reduced  to  afhes  ;  and  that  populous 
and  flouridling  diftridt  beer  me  once  more 
a  defart. 

To  conceive  this  horrid  feene  in  all  its 
deformity,  the  people  perfecuted  ought  to 
be  compared  with  the  clergy  their  perfe- 
cutors ;  for  the  civil  magiftrate  was  the 
hand  only  that  executed  their  vengeance  : 
on  the  one  fide,  an  induftrious  honeft  peo¬ 
ple,  pure  in  their  morals,  and  no  lefs  pure 
in  their  religion  ;  on  the  other,  proud 

pampered  priefts,  abandoned  without 
ihame  to  every  wickednefs,  impure  in 
their  morals,  and  ftiil  more  impure  in  their 
religion — the  wrorld  never  furnifhed  fuch 
another  contrail:.  Had  the  feene  been  re- 
1  verfed,  to  make  thefe  wretches  fuffer  per- 
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fecution  from  the  Walden fes— -but  that 
people  were  too  upright  and  too  religious 
for  being  perfecutors.  The  manners  of 
the  Chriltian  clergy  in  general,  before  the 
Reformation,  enlivens  the  contrail.  The 
dodtrine  promulgated  during  the  dark 
times  of  Chriftianity,  That  God  is  a  mer¬ 
cenary  being,  and  that  every  perfon  how¬ 
ever  wicked  may  obtain  pardon  of  his  fins 
by  money,  made  riches  flow  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  in  a  plentiful  ftream. 
And  riches  had  the  fame  effedl  upon  the 
Chriltian  clergy  that  they  have  upon  all 
men,  which  is,  to  produce  pride,  fenfua- 
lity,  and  profligacy  :  thefe  again  produced 
diflipation  of  money,  which  prompted 
avarice,  and  every  invention  for  recruit¬ 
ing  exhaufled  treafures  *.  Even  as  early 
as  the  eighth  century,  the  Chriltian  clergy, 
tempted  by  opulence,  abandoned  them- 
felves  to  pleafure,  without  moderation  ; 
and  far  exceeded  the  laity  in  luxury,  glut- 
Vol.  IV.  3  II  tony, 

*  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  many  of 
the  clergy  became  merchants ;  and,  being  free  of  taxes, 
engroffed  all.  In  the  Netherlands  particularly,  there 
was  a  great  cry,  that  monafteries  were  converted  into 
fhops  and  warehoufes,  and  the  maniions  of  fecular 
priefts  into  tapdioufes  and  inns. 
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tony,  and  lull.  When  fuch.  were  the  paf- 
tors,  what  muft  have  been  the  flock  !  Re¬ 
joice,  O  Scotland,  over  the  poverty  and 
temperance  of  thy  paftors.  During  that 
period,  the  clergy  could  read,  and,  like 
parrots,  they  could  mumble  prayers  in 
Latin  :  in  every  other  refpedt,  they  rival¬ 
led  the  laity  in  ignorance.  They  were  in¬ 
deed  more  cunning  than  the  laity ;  and 
linderftood  their  intered  better,  if  to  covet 
riches  at  the  expence  of  probity,  deferve 
that  name.  Three  articles  were  eftablifhed 
that  made  religion  an  eafy  fervice.  Firft, 
That  faith  is  the  eflence  of  religion,  with- 
put  regard  to  good  works  ;  and  hence  the 
neceflity  of  being  ftri&ly  orthodox,  which 
the  church  only  could  determine.  Second, 
Religious  worfhip  was  reduced  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  external  ceremonies  and  forms, 
which,  being  declared  fufficient  for  falva- 
tion,  abfolved  Chriflians  from  every  moral 
duty.  Remark,  that  a  pried  is  always  the 
chief  perfon  in  ceremonial  worfhip.  The 
third  article.  That  God  is  a  mercenary 

j 

being,  is  mentioned  above,  with  its  necef- 
fary  confequences.  Thefe  articles  brought 
about  a  total  neglcdt,  both  in  clergy  and 
laity,  not  only  of  morality,  but  of  every 

eflential 
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eflential  religious  duty.  In  fine,  there  ne¬ 
ver  was  a  religion  that  deviated  more 
from  juft  principles,  than  that  profefled  by 
Chriftians  during  the  dark  ages.  Perle- 
cution  reached  none  but  the  fincerely  pious 
and  virtuous.  What  a  glorious  tolerating 
fentiment  doth  Arnobius  (a )  throw  out, 
and  what  profufion  of  blood  would  have 
been  prevented,  had  it  been  adopted  by  all 
Chrift  ians  !  “  Da  veniam,  Rex  famine, 
“  tuos  perfequentibus  famulos  :  et  quod 
st  tuae  benignitatis  eft  propriurn,  fugienti- 
“  bus  ignofce  tui  nominis  et  religionis 
“  cultum.  Non  eft  mirum,  fi  ignoraris  : 
“  majoris  eft  admirationis,  fi  fciaris 
The  following  parable  againft  perfecution 
was  communicated  to  me  by  Dr  Franklin 
of  Philadelphia,  a  man  who  makes  a  figure 
in  the  learned  world.  “  And  it  came  to 
“  pals  after  thefe  things,  that  Abraham 
“  fat  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  about  the 
“  going  down  of  the  fun.  And  behold  a 

“  man 

(a)  Lib.  i.  Adterfus  Gentes. 

*  “  Forgive,  Almighty  power,  the  perfecutors  of 
“  thy  fervants  ;  and,  in  the  peculiar  benevolence  of 
u  thy  nature,  pardon  thofe  men  whofe  unhappinefs  k 
“  is  to  be  Grangers  to  thy  name  and  worfhip.  Ig- 
se  norant  as  they  are  of  thee,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
f’6  impiety  of  their  a&ioos.’* 
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“  man  bent  with  age,  coming  from  the 
ts  way  of  the  wildernefs  leaning  on  a  ftaff. 
“  And  Abraham  arole,  and  met  him,  and 
“  faid  unto  him,  Turn  in,  I  pray  thee, 
“  and  wafh  thy  feet,  and  tarry  all  night ; 
“  and  thou  flialt  arife  early' in  the  morn- 
“  ing,  and  go  on  thy  way.  And  the  man 
faid,  Nay  ;  for  I  will  abide  under  this  tree. 
“  But  Abraham  preffed  him  greatly  :  fo 
“  he  turned,  and  they  went  into  the  tent  : 
e(  and  Abraham  baked  unleavened  bread. 
“  and  they  did  eat.  And  when  Abraham 
8‘  faw  that  the  man  blefled  not  God,  he 
“  faid  unto  him,  Wherefore  doft  thou  not 
“  worfhip  the  moll  high  God,  creator  of 
“  heaven  and  earth  ?  And  the  man  an- 
“  fvvered  and  faid,  I  do  not  worfhip  thy 
“  God,  neither  do  I  call  upon  his  name; 
41  for  I  have  made  to  myfelf  a  god,  which 
“  abideth  always  in  mine  houfe,  and  pro- 
“  videth  me  with  all  things.  And  Abra- 

sf  ham’s  zeal  was  kindled  againft  the  man, 

♦ 

“  and  he  arofe,  and  fell  upon  him,  and 
“  drove  him  forth  with  blows  into  the 
“  wildernefs.  And  God  called  unto  A- 
4‘  braham,  faying,  Abraham,  where  is  the 
“  ftranger  ?  And  Abraham  anfwered  and 
“  faid,  Lord,  he  would  not  worfliip  thee, 

“  neither 
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“  neither  would  he  call  upon  thy  name ; 

“  therefore  have  I  driven  him  out  from 
“  before  my  face  into  the  wildernefs. 
“  And  God  faid,  Have  I  borne  with  him 
“  thefe  hundred  ninety  and  eight  years, 
“  and  nourilhed  him,  and  clothed  him, 
“  notwithftanding  his  rebellion  againft 
“  me;  and  couldft  not  thou,  who  art  thy- 
“  felf  a  finner,  bear  with  him  one  night  ?” 
The  hiftorical  ftyle  of  the  Old  Teftament 
is  here  finely  imitated  ;  and  the  moral  mult, 
ftrike  every  one  who  is  not  funk  in  ftupi- 
dity  and  fuperftition.  Were  it  really  a 
chapter  of  Genefis,  one  is  apt  to  think, 
that  perfecution  could  never  have  fliown  a 
bare  face  among  Jews  or  Chriftians.  But 
alas  !  that  is  a  vain  thought.  Such  a  paf- 
fage  in  the  old  Teftament,  would  avail  as 
little  againft  the  rancorous  palfions  of  men, 
as  the  following  palfages  in  the  New  Tefta¬ 
ment,  though  perfecution  cannot  be  con¬ 
demned  in  terms  more  explicit.  “  Him 
“  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  receive  you, 
“  but  not  to  doubtful  deputations.  For 
“  one  believeth  that  he  may  eat  all  things ; 
“  another,  who  is  weak,  eateth  herbs. 
“  Let  not  him  that  eateth,  defpife  him 
4C  that  eateth  not  ;  and  let  not  him  which 

“  eateth 

*”  T  \ 
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‘t  eateth  not,  judge  him  that  eateth.  Who 
art  thou  that  judged  another  man’s  fer- 
*J  vant  ?  to  his  own  mafter  he  ftandeth  or 
sc  falleth.  One  man  efteemeth  one  day 
“  above  another  ;  another  efteemeth  every 
“  day  alike.  Let  every  man  be  fully  per- 
“  fuaded  in  his  own  mind.  But  why 
“  doft  thou  judge  thy  brother  ?  or  why 
4!  doft  thou  let  at  nought  thy  brother  ? 
“  for  we  fhall  all  ftand  before  the  judge- 

“  ment-feat  of  Chrift,  every  one  to  give 
“  an  account  of  himfelf  to  God.  I  know, 
that  there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itfelf : 
*f  but  to  him  that  efteemeth  any  thing 
“  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean.  The 
5‘  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink, 
<s  but  righteoufnefs  and  peace,  and  joy  in 
“  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Let  us  therefore  fol- 
“  low  after  the  things  which  make  for 
“  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may 
“  edify  another  (u).”  Our  Saviour  him¬ 
felf  declared  againft  perfecution  in  the 
moft  exprefs  terms.  The  Jews  and  Sama¬ 
ritans  were  of  the  fame  religion  ;  but  fome 
trivial  differences  in  the  ceremonial  part  of 
worfhip,  rendered  them  odious  to  each 

other. 

(a)  Epifde  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  chap.  14. 
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other.  Our  Saviour  being  refufed  lodging 
in  a  village  of  Samaria,  becaufe  he  was 
travelling  to  Jerufalem,  his  difciples  James 
and  John  faid,  “  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we 
ct  command  fire  to  come  down  from  hea- 
“  ven,  and  confume  them,  even  as  Elias 
et  did  ?”  But  he  rebuked  them,  and  faid, 
“  The  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  deftroy 
“  men’s  lives,  but  to  lave  them  (a).”  * 

It  gives  me  real  concern,  that  even  the 
hot  fire  of  perfecution  did  not  altogether 
purify  our  Reformed  clergy  from  that  fa- 
tanical  fpirit.  No  fooner  were  the  Dif- 
fenters  fettled  in  New  England,  where 
they  fled  to  avoid  perfecution,  than  they 
fet  on  foot  a  perfecution  againft  the  Qua¬ 
kers,  no  lefs  furious  than  what  they  them- 

felves 

*  Toleration  in  religion,  though  obvious  to  com¬ 
mon  underftanding,  was  not  however  the  produ&ion 
of  reafon,  but  of  commerce.  The  advantage  cf  tole¬ 
ration  for  promoting  commerce,  was  early  difcovered 
by  the  Portuguese.  They  were  too  zealous  Catholics 
to  think  of  fo  bold  a  meafure  in  Portugal  ;  but  it  was 
permitted  in  Goa,  and  the  inquiiition  in  that  town  was 
confined  to  Roman  Catholics.  There  is  a  fmgular  ex¬ 
ample  of  toleration  in  the  Knights  of  Malta.  That 
fraternity  was  inftituted  to  make  perpetual  war  againfl 
the  Turks  ;  and  yet  of  late  years  they  have  ereSed  a 
inofque  for  their  Turkifh  prifoners, 

(a)  Luke  ix.  54. 


felves  had  fuffered  at  home.  Nor  did  the 
Reformed  clergy  in  Scotland  lofe  fight  of 
the  fame  magifterial  authority  that  had 
been  affumed  by  their  predeceffors  of  the 
Romifti  church,  on  the  ridiculous  pretext 
of  being  ambalfadors  to  men  from  Jefus 
Chrift.  Upon  a  reprefentation,  anno  1646, 
from  the  commiffion  of  the  kirk  of  Scot¬ 
land,  James  Bell  and  Colin  Campbell, 
bailies  of  Glafgow,  were  committed  to 
prifon  by  the  parliament,  merely  for  having 
faid,  that  kirkmen  meddled  too  much  in 
civil  matters.  Could  a  defpotic  prince 
have  exerted  a  more  arbitrary  act  ?  but  the 
church  was  all-powerful  in  thofe  days 

I 

*  The  Chriftian  religion  is  eminent  for  a  fpirit  of 
xneeknefs,  toleration,  and  brotherly  love  ;  and  yet  per¬ 
fecution  never  raged  fo  furioufly  in  any  other  religion. 
Such  oppofition  between  pra&ice  and  principle,  is  a 
fingular  phenomenon  in  the  hiftory  of  man.  Let  us 
try  to  account  for  it.  In  the  Pagan  religion  I  difco- 
ver  few  traces  of  perfecution,  Tutelar  deities  were 
univerfal  ;  and,  far  from  impofmg  thefe  deities  on  o- 
thers,  every  nation  valued  itfelf  on  being  the  only  fa¬ 
vourite  of  its  own  deity.  Priefts  by  profeflion  have 
ever  been  ambitious  of  impolmg  on  the  laity  peculiar 
forms  of  worfhip  and  peculiar  religious  tenets  ;  but 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  none  fuch.  The  Jews 
had  prieRs  by  profeffion  ;  and  they  were  befide  a 

gloomy  people  naturally  inclined  to  perfecution  :  they 

hated 
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I  would  do  juftice  to  every  church,  not 
excepting  that  of  Rome  ;  and  it  is  doing 

that 

hated  their  neighbours  and  were  hated  by  them.  The 
Mahometan  religion  was  fown  in  a  fertile  foil.  The 
Arabians  were  warlike  ;  but  ignorant  and  eafily  delu¬ 
ded  by  a  warm  imagination.  The  Koran  is  finely  con¬ 
trived  to  impofe  upon  fuch  a  people.  The  ambition  of 
Mahomet  correfponded  to  the  warlike  genius  of  his 
countrymen  ;  who  were  taught  to  convert  all  men  to 
his  religion,  by  the  fimple  but  effe&ual  argument  of 
fire  and  fword.  This  fpirit  of  perfecution  accompa¬ 
nied  that  of  conquefi.  The  latter  is  now  extinguifhed 
by  luxury  and  fenfuality  ;  and  there  fcarce  remains 
any  veflige  of  the  former. 

Among  an  illiterate  and  credulous  people,  dire&ed 
by  the  light  of  nature  to  worfhip  the  Deity,  but  with¬ 
out  any  eflablifired  form,  every  innovation  is  peaceably 
and  cordially  admitted.  When  Chriflianity  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Britain,  the  Druids,  as  appears  from  Ofilan, 
had  loft  all  authority.  The  people  were  prepared  for 
the  new  religion ;  and  there  could  be  no  perfecution 
where  there  was  none  to  oppofe.  Upon  that  plain 
people,  the  Chri Ilian  religion  had  its  genuine  effefl :  it 
foftened  their  manners,  and  produced  a  fpirit  of  meek- 
nefs  and  brotherly  love.  Never  was  practice  more 
concordant  with  principle.  The  feene  is  very  different 
‘where  a  new  religion  is  introduced  in  oppofition  to  one 
long  eflablifhed.  Zeal  for  a  new  religion  inflames  its 
converts  ;  and  as  violent  pafiions  are  infectious,  thofe 
who  adhere  to  the  eflablifhed  worfhip  are  by  degrees 
equally  inflamed.  Mutual  hatred  and  perfecution  are 
the  never- failing  confequences.  This  was  the  cafe  in 

the 
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that  church  no  more  but  juftice  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  the  jpirit  ot  perfecutioa  was 

not 

the  countries  where  the  Chriftian  religion  was  firft  pro- 
mulgated. 

When  that  religion  began  to  make  a  figure,  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  was  finely  prepared  for  its  reception.  The 
fables  of  Paganifm,  which  pais  current  as  important 
truths  in  days  of  ignorance,  were  now  exploded  as 
childifh  and  ridiculous.  The  defpotifm  of  the  Roman 
government,  and  fticcefhve  irruptions  of  barbarians, 
iiad  funk  tne  Roman  people,  had  filled  them  with  fu- 
pcrftjtious  terrors,  and  difpofed  them  to  embrace  any 
religion  that  promifed  happinefs  either  here  or  in  ano¬ 
ther  wo i  id.  Luckily,  the  new  religion  was  that  of  Je- 
ius  Chrift.  1  lie  meek  fpirit  ol  the  gofpel  would  in 
time  have  prevailed  over  a  religion  that  was  grofsly  i- 
uolatrous :  but,  unhappily,  the  zeal  of  the  new  con¬ 
verts,  and  their  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  argument,  but  was  vented  with  ail  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  religious  hatred.  Here,  the  Man  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  the  Chriftian.  Thofe  of  the  eftablifhed  religion 
became  equally  violent,  through  the  infeftion  of  paf- 
fion  ;  and  mutual  perfecution  knew  no  bounds. 

This  appears  to  be  a  fair  account  of  the  mutual  per¬ 
fecution  between  Chriftians  and  Pagans.  But  perfecu¬ 
tion  did  not  hop  there  :  it  raged  among  different  feels  of 
Chriftians  no  lefs  than  formerly  againft  the  common 
enemy.  This  requires  to  be  accounted  for.  Acute- 
nefs  and  fubtility  formed  the  charafter  of  the  Greeks. 
Every  man  eminent  for  learning  had  his  followers  :  in 
philofophy  many  feeds  v/ere  formed,  and  much  deputa¬ 
tion  and  wrangling  enfued.  The  Chriftian  religion  was 
rariy  introduced  into  Greece  ;  and  its  votaries  were 

infe&ecl 
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not  more  eminent  in  it,  than  zeal  for  ma’ 

king  converts.  The  former  is  retiring  out 

of 

infeded  with,  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  :  the  flighted  dif¬ 
ferences  occafioned  difputes  ;  and  feeds  were  formed 
upon  the  flighted  differences.  In  the  gofpel,  eternal 
happinefs  is  promifed  to  thofe  who  believe  in  Jefus 
ChriA.  The  true  fenfe  was  perverted  by  the  bulk  of 
Chridians  ;  and  falvation  was  annexed  to  the  mere  ad 
of  belief,  without  regard  to  good  works.  Men  are 
prone  to  fuch  a  doctrine  :  they  conceive  belief  to  be  an 
eafy  matter,  as  it  puts  no  redraint  upon  their  padions  : 
they  are  extremely  willing  to  believe,  provided  they  be 
left  free  to  ad  as  they  pleafe.  Thus  as  the  whole  of 
religion  was  underdood  to  red  upon  belief,  the  mod 
minute  differences  in  belief,  became  of  the  highed  im¬ 
portance.  That  Chrid  was  a  divine  perfon  fent  by 
God  to  corred  and  reform  mankind,  is  the  belief  of 
the  Arians.  This  is  not  believing  in  Chrid,  fay  the 
orthodox.  “  You  mud  believe,  that  he  is  the  bon  of 
«  God,  and  equal  to  the  Father.”  This  was  a  capital 
difpute.  But  the  fpirit  of  deputation  did  not  red 
there  :  every  trifle  was  made  a  fubjed  of  wrangling  ; 
and  hence  perfecution  without  end.  Violent  padions 
were  thus  encouraged  among  Chridians  ;  and  even  the 
mod  unmanly  vices  were  meritorious  to  promote  the 
intered  of  one  fed  againd  another.  It  became  a  max¬ 
im,  that  ill  may  be  done  in  order  to  bring  about  good  ; 
and  accordingly  every  deceit  Was  put  in  pradice  by 
clergymen,  not  excepting  forgery,  in  fupport  of  their 
own  fed.  Such  pradices  were  common  as  early  as  the 
third  century.  The  perfecUting  fpirit  continues  in  vi¬ 
gour  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  againd  thofe  who 
deny  the  infallibility  of  their  fovereign  pontiff.  It  is 
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oi  the  world ;  and  I  with  it  mofi:  profound 
reft,  never  again  to  awake.  People  begin 
to  be  afliamed  of  it,  as  of  a  garment  long 
out  ol  fafhion.  Let  the  other  continue 
for  arnufeinent  :  it  is  innocent  ;  and  if  it 
do  no  good,  it  is  not  productive  of  fo  much 
harm. 

The 

high  treafon  to  difregard  his  authority  ;  and  rebels  are 
perfecuted  with  fire  and  fword  in  this  world,  and  with 
eternal  damnation  in  the  next.  No  fooner  had  Pro- 
teftants  renounced  the  Papal  authority,  than  they  gave 
vent  to  perfecution  againft  one  another.  America  was 
the  refuge  of  many  dilfenters  from  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  to  avoid  perfecution  at  home.  But  fcarce  were 
they  eftablifhed  there,  when  they  raifed  a  violent  per¬ 
fecution  again  ft  Quakers,  the  mod  innocuous  of  all 
feels. 

Zeal  for  a  new  religion  is  immoderate.  It  cools 
gradually,  and  at  laft  vanifhes  where  that  religion  has 
been  long  eftablifhed,  and  is  peaceably  fubmitted  to. 
Then  it  is,  that  a  falutarv  truth  is  difeovered,  that 
people  of  different  religions,  nay  even  of  different  fefts, 
may  live  peaceably  together.  In  England  and  Hol¬ 
land,  men  are  permitted  to  worfliip  God  their  own 
way,  provided  they  give  no  difturbance  to  focicty. 
Holland  has  given  to  mankind  a  glorious  example,  not 
only  of  u-niverfal  toleration,  but  of  permitting  men, 
without  regard  to  difference  of  religion,  to  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  Even  the  jews  in  Suri¬ 
nam  are  admitted  to  bear  a  part  in  the  government. 
And  that  laudable  example  is  copied  by  Britain  with 
refpe'ft  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  iiland  Grenade^- 
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The  defire  of  making  converts  proceeds 
from  two  different  caufes.  In  fupcrftiti- 
ous  zealots,  it  proceeds  from  an  opinion, 
that  all  who  differ  from  them  are  in  the 
road  to  damnation  :  for  which  reafon,  there 
is  a  rage  of  making  converts  among  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  ;  who,  without  ceremony, 
deliver  over  to  the  flames  of  hell,  every 
perfon  who  is  not  of  their  communion. 
The  other  caufe  is  more  natural  :  every 
man  thinks  himfelf  in  the  right,  efpeeially 
in  matters  of  confequence  ;  and,  for  that 
reafon,  he  is  happy  to  find  others  of  his  o- 
pinion  (a).  With  refpetl  to  the  firft  caufe, 
I  beg  attention  to  the  following  confide- 
rations ;  not  with  any  hope  of  converting 
zealots,  but  to  prevent,  if  poffibie,  others 

from  becoming  fuch.  In  none  of  the 

\ 

is  variety  more  happily 
blended  with  uniformity,  than  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  man.  Uniformity  prevails  in 
the  human  face  with  refpect  to  eyes,  nofe, 
mouth,  and  other  capital  parts :  variety 
prevails  in  the  expreflions  of  thefe  parts, 
ferving  to  diftinguifh  one  perfon  from 
another,  without  hazard  of  error.  In  like 
.i.auncr,  the  minds  of  men  are  uniform 

with 
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with  refped  to  their  paflions  and  princi¬ 
ples  ;  but  the  various  tones  and  expreflions 
or  thefe,  form  different  characters  without, 
end.  A  face  deftitute  of  a  nofe  or  of  a 
mouth,  is  monftrous  :  a  mind  deftitute  of 
the  moral  fenfe,  or  of  a  fenfe  of  religion, 
is  no  lefs  fo.  But  variety  of  exprefiion  in 
different'  faces  is  agreeable,  becaufe  we  re- 
lifh  variety  ;  and  a  fimilar  variety  in  the 
exprefiions  or  tones  of  paffion,  ought  to  be 
equally  agreeable.  Endlefs  differences  in 
temper,  in  taffe,  and  in  mental  faculties, 
that  of  reafon  in  particular,  produce  necef- 
farily  variety  in  fentiment  and  in  opinion. 
Can  God  be  difpleafed  with  fuch  variety, 
when  it  is  his  own  work  ?  He  requires  no 
uniformity,  except  with  refpeCt  to  an  up¬ 
right  mind  and  clear  confcience,  which  are 
indifpenfable.  Here  at  the  fame  time  is 
difeovered  an  illuftrious  final  caufe.  Dif¬ 
ferent  countenances  in  the  human  race, 
not  only  diftinguifh  one  perfon  from  ano¬ 
ther,  but  promote  fociety,  by  aiding  us  to 
chufe  a  friend,  an  affociate,  a  partner  for 
life.  Differences  in  opinion  and  fentiment 
have  frill  more  beneficial  effects  :  they  roufe 
the  attention,  give  exercife  to  the  under- 
ftanding,  and  fharpen  the  reafoning  facul- 
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ty.  With  refped  to  religion  in  particular, 
per  fed  uniformity,  which  furniiheth  no 
fubjed  for  thinking  nor  for  reafoning, 
would  produce  langour  in  divine  worfhip, 
and  make  us  fink  into  cold  indifference. 
How  fooliih  then  is  the  rage  of  making 
profelytes  r  Let  every  man  enjoy  his  na¬ 
tive  liberty,  of  thinking  as  well  as  of  ad- 
ing  ;  free  to  ad  as  he  pleafes,  provided 
only  he  obey  the  rules  of  morality;  equal¬ 
ly  free  to  think  as  he  pleafes,  provided  on¬ 
ly  he  acknowledge  the  Great  God  as  his 
maker  and  mailer,  and  perceive  the  necef- 
fary  connedion  of  religion  with  morality. 
Strict  uniformity  in  other  matters,  rnay  be 
compared  to  a  fpring-day,  calm  and  fe~ 
rene  ;  neither  fo  hot  as  to  make  us  drop 
a  garment,  nor  fo  cold  as  to  require  an 
addition  ;  no  wind  to  ruffle,  nor  rain  to 
make  fhelter  neceffary.  We  enjoy  the 
ivveet  fcene  for  a  moment  :  we  walk,  wo 
fit,  we  mufe — but  foon  fail  afleen.  AG- 
tation  is  the  element  of  man,  and  the  life 
of  fociety.  Let  us  not  attempt  to  corred 
the  works  of  God  :  the  attempt  will  be¬ 
tray  us  into  abfurd  errors.  This  dodrine 
cannot  be  better  illuftrated  than  by  a  con- 

,  ■  -  verfation^ 
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verfation,  reported  by  the  Jefuit  Tachard, 
between  the  King  of  Siam,  and  a  French 
ambaffador,  who,  in  his  mafter’s  name, 
urged  that  king  to  embrace  the  Chriftian 
religion.  “  I  am  furprifed,”  faid  his  Ma- 
jefty  of  Siam,  u  that  the  King  of  France, 
“  my  good  friend,  fhould  intereft  himfelf 
“  fo  warmly  in  what  concerns  God  only. 
“  He  hath  given  to  his  creatures  different 
“  minds  and  different  inclinations,  which 
“  naturally  lead  them  to  differ  in  opinion. 
“  We  admire  variety  in  the  material 
“  world  :  why  not  equally  admire  it  in 
“  matters  of  religion  ?  Have  we  not  then 
“  reafon  to  believe,  that  God  takes  plea- 
“  fure  in  all  the  different  forms  of  wor- 
<c  fhip  ?  Had  it  been  the  intention  of  God 
“  to  produce  uniformity  in  religion,  he 
11  would  have  formed  all  men  with  the 
fame  mind.”  Bernier  introduces  fome 
Gentiles  of  Hindoftan  defending  their  re¬ 
ligion  much  in  the  fame  manner  :  “  That 
“  they  did  not  pretend  their  law  to  be 
a  univerfal  5  that  they  did  not  hold  curs 
£<  to  be  falfe,  as,  for  ought  they  knew, 
■'*  it  might  be  a  good  law  for  us  ;  and 

“  that 
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“  that  God  probably  made  many  roads  to 
“  heaven.” 

With  refped  to  the  other  caufe  above 
mentioned,  the  defire  of  putting  people 
in  the  right  road  :  To  realon  others  into 
our  religious  principles,  is  natural  j  but 
it  is  not  always  prudent.  I  wifh  my  neigh¬ 
bour  to  be  of  my  opinion,  becaufe  I  think 
my  opinion  right  :  but  is  there  no  danger 
of  undermining  his  religious  principles, 

without  eftablilhing  better  in  their  head  ? 
Ought  I  not  to  reftrain  my  defire  of  ma¬ 
king  converts,  when  the  attempt  may  pof- 
fibly  reduce  them  to  abandon  religion  al¬ 
together,  as  a  matter  of  utter  uncertainty  ? 
If  a  man  of  clear  underftanding  has,  by 
fome  unhappy  means,  been  led  into  error, 
that  man  may  be  let  right  by  fair  reafon- 
ing  :  but  beware  of  endeavouring  to  con¬ 
vert  people  of  low  parts,  who  are  indebted 
for  their  creed  to  parents,  to  education,  or 
to  example  :  it  is  fafer  to  let  them  reft  as 
they  are. 

At  any  rate,  let  us  never  attempt  to 
gain  profelytes  by  rewards,  or  by  terror  : 
what  other  effed  can  fuch  motives  pro¬ 
duce,  but  diffimulation  and  lying,  parents 
of  every  fecret  crime.  The  Emprefs  of 
Vol,  IV,  3  K  Ruflia 
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Ruflia  ufes  s.  method  for  converting  her 
Pagan  fubjedts  of  Kamfkatka,  no  lefs  a- 
greeable  than  effectual  ;  which  is,  to  ex¬ 
empt  from  taxes  for  ten  years,  fuch  of 
them  as  profefs  the  Chriftian  religion. 
This  pra&ice  may  be  political  ;  but  it 
tends  not  to  advance  religion,  and  is  de- 
ftruftive  of  morality.  Terror,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  may  be  equally  effe&uaj,  but 
is  not  altogether  fo  agreeable.  The  people 
of  Rum,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  were  Pa- 
pifts  till  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen¬ 
tury,  when  in  one  day  they  were  all  pro- 
felyted  to  the  Proteftant  faith,  Maclean 
of  Coll,  their  chieftain,  went  to  the  ifland 
with  a  proteftant  minifter,  and  ordered  all 
the  inhabitants  to  appear  on  Sunday  at 
public  worfhip.  They  came,  but  refufed 
to  hear  a  Proteftant  minifter.  The  chief¬ 
tain  reafoned  with  them  :  but  finding 
that  his  reafcnings  made  no  impreflion,  he 
laid  hold  of  the  moft  forward  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  made  a  deep  impreflion  on  him  with 
his  cane,  pufhed  him  into  the  church. 
The  reft  followed  like  meek  lambs  ;  and 
from  that  day  have  continued  firm  Pro- 
♦eftants.  The  Proteftantifm  of  Rum  is 
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ftyled  by  their  Popilh  neighbours  the  faith 
of  the  yellow  Jlick. 

To  apply  any  means  for  making  pro- 
felytes,  other  than  fair  reafoning,  appears 
to  me  a  ftrange  perverfion.  Can  God  be 
pleafed  with  ufing  rewards  or  punifh- 
ments,  or  can  any  rational  man  juftify 

,  -i  t  t 

them  ?  What  then  Ihouid  move  any  one 
to  put  them  in  pradice  ?  1  fhould  be  ut¬ 

terly  at  a  lofs  to  anfwer  the  queftion,  but 
for  a  fad  mentioned  more  than  once  a- 
bove,  that  the  rude  and  illiterate  judge  by 
light  only,  not  by  refledion.  They  lay 

.  a 

weight  on  the  external  vifible  ad,  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  intention,  which  is  not 
vifible.  In  truth,  the  bulk  of  mankind 
reft  upon  the  external  profeflion  of  reli¬ 
gion  ?  they  never  think  of  the  heart,  nor 
confider  how  that  ftands  affeded.  What 
elfe  is  it  but  the  external  ad  merely  that 
moves  the  Romifh  miffionaries  to  baptize 
the  infants  of  lavages  even  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  expiring  ?  which  they  profecuti 
with  much  pious  ardour.  Their  zeal  me¬ 
rits  applaufe,  but  not  their  judgment 
Can  any  rational  perfon  ferioully  believe, 
that  the  dipping  a  favage  or  an  infant  in 
water  will  make  either  of  them  a  Chri- 

ftian',- 
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Ilian,  or  that  the  want  of  this  ceremony 
will  precipitate  them  into  hell  ?  The  Li¬ 
thuanians,  before  their  converlion  to  Chri- 
ftianity,  worfhipped  ferpents,  every  fami¬ 
ly  entertaining  one  as  a  houfehold  god. 
Sigifmundus,  in  his  commentaries  of  Muf- 
covy,  reports  the  following  incident.  A 
converted  Chriftian  having  perfuaded  a 
neighbour  to  follow  his  example,  and,  in 
token  of  his  converlion,  to  kill  his  ferpent, 
was  furprifed,  at  his  next  vifit,  to  find  his 
convert  in  the  deepeft  melancholy,  bitterly 
lamenting  that  he  had  murdered  his  god, 
and  that  the  moft  dreadful  calamities  would 
befal  him.  Was  this  perfon  a  Chriftian 
more  than  nominally  ?  At  the  end  of 
the  laft  century,  when  Kempfer  was  in 
Japan,  there  remained  but  about  fifty  Ja¬ 
pan  Chriltians,  who  were  locked  up  in 
prifon  for  life..  Thefe  poor  people  knew 
no  more  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  but  the 
names  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  and  yet  fo  zealous  Chriltians  were 
they,  as  rather  to  die  miferably  in  jail, 
than  to  renounce  the  name  of  Chrift,  and 
be  fet  at  liberty.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
illand  Annaboa  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea  have 
been  converted  by  the  Pertuguefe  to  Chri- 

ftianity. 
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ftianity.  No  more  is  required  of  them,  as 
Bofman  obferves,  but  to  repeat  a  Pater 
Nojler,  and  Ave  Maria ,  confefs  to  the 
prieft,  and  bring  offerings  to  him. 

I  cannot  with  fatisfadion  conclude  this 
fketch,  without  congratulating  my  prefent 
countrymen  of  Britain  upon  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  intimate  connexion  that  true 
religion  has  with  morality.  May  the  im¬ 
portance  of  that  connection,  always  at 
heart,  excite  us  to  govern  every  addon  of 
our  lives  by  the  united  principles  of  mora¬ 
lity  and  religion  - what  a  happy  people 

would  we  be  ! 
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Scotch  Entails  conjidcred  in  Moral  and  Po¬ 
litical  Views. 


✓  t 

MA  N  is  by  nature  a  hoarding  ani¬ 
mal  ;  and  to  fecure  what  is  ac¬ 
quired  by  honeft  induftry,  the  fenfe  of 

property  is  made  a  branch  of  human  na¬ 
ture  (a).  During  the  infancy  of  nations, 
when  artificial  wants  are  unknown,  the 
hoarding  appetite  makes  no  figure.  The 
life  of  money  produced  a  great  alteration 
in  the  human  heart.  Money  having  at 
command  the  goods  of  fortune,  introdu¬ 
ced  inequality  of  rank,  luxury,  and  arti¬ 
ficial  wants  without  end.  No  bounds  are 

fet 

f  h 

(a)  Bock  i.  Sketch  2. 
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fet  to  hoarding,  where  an  appetite  for  ar¬ 
tificial-wants  is  indulged  :  love  of  money 
becomes  the  ruling  paflion  :  it  is  coveted 
by  many,  in  order  to  be  hoarded  ;  and 
means  are  abfurdly  converted  into  an 
end. 

The  fenfe  of  property,  weak  among  fa- 
vages,  ripens  gradually  till  it  arrives  at 
maturity  in  polifhed  nations.  In  every 
ftage  of  the  progrefs,  fome  new  power  is 
added  to  property  j  and  now,  for  centuries, 
men  have  enjoyed  every  power  over  their 
own  goods,  that  a  rational  mind  can  de- 
lire  [a)  :  they  have  the  free  difpofal  during 
life,  and  even  after  death,  by  naming 
an  heir.  Thefe  powers  are  fufficient  for 
accomplilhing  every  rational  purpofc  :  they 
are  fufficient  for  commerce,  and  they  are 
fufficient  for  benevolence.  But  the  arti¬ 
ficial  wants  of  men  are  boundlefs  :  not 
content  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
property  during  life,  nor  with  the  profpect 
of  its  being  enjoyed  by  a  favourite  heir,  they 
are  anxioufly  bent  to  preferve  it  to  them- 
1'elves  for  ever.  A  man  who  has  amaffed 
a  great  eftate  in  land,  is  miferable  at  the 

(c)  Hiftorical  Law -tracts,  Tract.  3. 
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profpeCt  of  being  obliged  to  quit  bis  hold  : 
to  footh  his  difeafed  fancy,  he  makes  a 
deed  fecuring  it  for  ever  to  certain  heirs  ; 
who  muft  without  end  bear  his  name,  and 
preferve  his  eftate  entire.  Death,  it  is 
true,  muft  at  laft  feparate  him  from  his 
idol  :  it  is  forae  confolation,  however, 
that  his  will  governs  and  gives  law  to  e- 
very  fubfequent  proprietor.  How  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  frail  ftate  of  man  are  fuch 
fwollen  conceptions  !  Upon  thefe,  howe¬ 
ver,  are  founded  entails,  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
unhappily  at  this  day  infeft  Scotland.  Did 
entails  produce  no  other  mifchief  but  the 
gratification  of  a  diftempered  appetite, 
they  might  be  endured,  though  far  from 
deferving  approbation  :  but,  like  other 
tranfgreffions  of  nature  and  reafon,  they 
are  productive  of  much  mifchief,  not  only 
to  commerce,  but  to  the  very  heirs  for 
whofe  fake  alone  it  is  pretended  that  they 
are  made. 

Confidering  that  the  law  of  nature  has 
beftowed  on  man  every  power  of  property 
that  is  neceflary  either  for  commerce  or 
for  benevolence,  how  blind  was  it  m  the 
Englifh  legiflature  to  add  a  moft  irrational 
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power,  that  of  making  an  entail  !  Bus 

* 

men  will  always  be  mending  ;  and,  when 
a  lawgiver  ventures  to  tamper  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  he  hazards  much  mifchief. 
We  have  a  pregnant  inftance  above,  of  an 
attempt  to  mend  the  laws  of  God  in  many 
abfurd  regulations  for  the  poor  ;  and  that 
the  law  authcrifmg  entails  is  another  in¬ 
ftance  of  the  fame  kind,  will  be  evident 
riom  what  follows. 

The  mifchievous  effe&s  of  Engliili  en¬ 
tails  were  foon  difcovered  :  they  occafion- 
ed  fuch  injuftice  and  oppreffion,  that  even 
the  judges  ventured  to  relieve  the  nation 
from  them  by  an  artificial  form,  ter  med 
fine  and  recovery.  And  yet,  though  no 
moderate  man  would  defire  more  power 
over  his  eftate  than  he  has  by  common  law, 
the  legiflature  of  Scotland  enabled  every 
land-proprietor  to  fetter  his  eftate  for  ever  ; 
to  tyrannize  over  his  heirs  ;  and  to  re¬ 
duce  their  property  to  a  fhadow,  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  them  to  alien,  and  by  prohibiting 
them  to  contract  debt,  were  it  even  to  re¬ 
deem  them  from  death  or  flavery.  Thus, 
many  a  man,  fonder  of  his  eftate  than  of 
his  wife  and  children,  grudges  the  ufe  of 
It  to  his  natural  heirs,  reducing  them  to 

the 
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the  ftate  of  mere  liferenters.  Behold  the 
confequences*  A  number  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  among  us  lie  in  wait  for 
every  parcel  of  land  that  comes  to  market. 
Intent  upon  aggrandizing  their  family,  or 
rather  their  eftate,  which  is  the  favourite 
object,  they  fecure  every  purchafe  by  an 
entail  ;  and  the  fame  courfe  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  till  no  land  be  left  to  be  purchafed. 
Thus  every  entailed  eftate  in  Scotland  be¬ 
comes  in  effect  a  mortmain,  admitting  ad¬ 
ditions  without  end,  but  abfolutely  bar¬ 
ring  alienation  ;  and  if  the  legiflature  in- 
terpofe  not,  the  period  is  not  diftant,  when 
all  the  land  in  Scotland  will  be  locked  up 

L 

by  entails,  and  withdrawn  from  com¬ 
merce. 

The  purpofe  of  the  prefent  eflay,  is  to 
fet  before  our  legiflature,  coolly  and  im¬ 
partially,  the  deftru&ive  effects  of  a  Scotch 
entail.  I  am  not  fo  fanguine  as  to  hope, 
that  men,  who  convert  means  into  an  end, 
and  avaricioufly  covet  land  for  its  own 
fake,  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  regard,  ei¬ 
ther  the  intereft  of  their  country,  or  of  their 
pofterity  :  but  I  would  gladly  hope,  that 
the  legiflature  may  be  roufed  to  give  at- 

tent  ion 
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tention  to  a  national  objed  of  no  flight 
importance. 

I  begin  with  effeds  of  a  private  or  do- 
meftic  nature.  To  the  poffeffor,  an  entail 
is  a  conftant  fource  of  difcontent,  by  fub- 
verting  that  liberty  and  independence, 
which  ail  men  covet  with  refped  to  their 
goods  as  well  as  their  perfons.  What  can 
be  more  vexatious  to  a  proprietor  of  a 
great  land-eftate,  than  to  be  barred  from 
the  moll  laudable  ads,  fuitable  proviiions, 
for  example,  to  a  wife  or  children  ?  not  to 
mention  numberlefs  ads  of  benevolence, 
that  endear  individuals  to  each  other,  and 
fweeten  fockty.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  land  in  Scotland  is  in  fuch  a  {late, 
that,  by  laying  out  a  thoufand  pounds 
or  fo,  an  intelligent  proprietor  may  add  a 
hundred  pounds  yearly  to  his  rent-roll. 
But  an  entail  effedualiy  bars  that  improve¬ 
ment  :  it  affords  the  proprietor  no  credit  ; 
and  fuppofmg  him  to  have  the  command 
of  money  independent  of  the  eftate,  he 
will  be  ill-fated  if  he  have  not  means  to 
employ  it  more  profitably  for  his  own  in- 
tereft.  An  entail,  at  the  fame  time,  is  no 
better  than  a  trap  for  an  improvident  pof- 
feflor  :  to  avoid  altogether  the  contrading 

debLj 
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debt,  is  impracticable  ;  and  if  a  young 
man  be  guided  more  by  pleafure  than  by 
prudence,  which  commonly  is  the  cafe 
of  young  men,  a  vigilant  and  rapacious 
fubftitute,  taking  advantage  of  a  forfeit¬ 
ing  claufe,  turns  him  out  of  poficffion, 
and  delivers  him  over  to  want  and  mi- 
fery. 

I  beg  indulgence  for  introducing  a  cafe, 
which,  though  particular,  may  frequently 
happen.  A  gentleman,  who  has  a  family- 
feat  finely  fituated,  but  in  the  fate  of  na¬ 
ture,  is  tempted  to  lay  out  great  fums  up¬ 
on  improvements  and  embellifhrnents,  ha¬ 
ving  a  numerous  ifiue  to  benefit  by  his  o- 
perations.  They  all  fail  ;  and  a  11  ranger, 
perhaps  his  enemy,  becomes  the  heir  of 
entail.  Fond,  however,  of  his  darling  feat, 
he  is  willing  to  preferve  all  entire,  upon 
procuring  to  his  heirs  a  reafonable  fum  for 
his  improvements  ;  which  is  refilled.  A- 
verfe  to  lay  wafte  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  he  reftriCls  his  demand  to  the  real 
value  of  the  growing  timber — All  in  vain. 
Provoked  at  the  obftinacy  of  the  heir  of 
entail,  he  cuts  down  every  tree,  difmanties 
the  place  ;  and  with  a  lad  heart  abandons 
his  beloved  habitation,  in  a  bare  country 

like 
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like  Scotland,  is  it  not  cruel  to  deter  pro¬ 
prietors  by  an  entail,  from  improving 
their  land,  and  embellifhing  their  family- 
feats  ?  Is  it  not  ftill  more  cruel,  to  force 
a  proprietor,  who  has  no  heir  of  his  own 
blood)  to  lay  all  wafte,  inftead  of  leaving 

behind  him  a  monument  of  his  tafte  and 
induftry  ? 

But  an  entail  is  produ&ive  of  confe- 
quences  ftill  more  difmal,  even  with  re- 
fpedl  to  heirs.  A  young  man  upon  whom 
the  family-eftate  is  entailed  without  any 
power  referved  to  the  father,  is  not  com¬ 
monly  obfequious  to  advice,  nor  patiently 
fubmiflive  to  the  fatigues  of  education  : 
he  abandons  himfelf  to  pleafure,  and  in¬ 
dulges  his  paffions  without  control.  In 
one  word,  there  is  no  fituation  more  fub- 
verftve  of  morals,  than  that  of  a  young 
man,  bred  up  from  infancy  in  the  certain¬ 
ty  of  inheriting  an  opulent  fortune. 

The  condition  of  the  other  children, 
daughters  efpecialiy,  is  commonly  deplo¬ 
rable.  The  proprietor  of  a  large  entailed 
eftate  leaves  at  his  death  children  who 
have  acquired  a  tafte  for  fumptuous  li¬ 
ving.  The  fons  drop  off  one  by  one,  and 
a  number  of  daughters  remain,  with  a 

fcanty 
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fc anty  provifion,  or  perhaps  with  none  at 
all.  A  collateral  male  heir  fucceeds,  who, 
after  a  painful  fearch,  is  difcovered  in  fome 
remote  corner,  qualified  to  procure  bread 
by  the  fpade  or  the  plough,  but  entirely 
unqualified  for  behaving  as  matter  of  an 
opulent  fortune.  By  fuch  a  metamorpho- 
fis,  the  poor  man  makes  a  ludicrous  fi¬ 
gure  ;  while  the  daughters,  reduced  to 
indigence,  are  in  a  fituation  much  more 
lamentable  than  are  the  brats  of  beggars. 

Our  entails  produce  another  domeftic 
evil,  for  which  no  proper  remedy  is  pro¬ 
vided.  The  fums  permitted  in  moft  en¬ 
tails  to  younger  children,  however  ade¬ 
quate  when  the  entail  is  made,  become  in 
time  too  fcanty,  by  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
money,  and  by  increafe  of  luxury  ;  which 
is  peculiarly  hard  upon  daughters  of  great 
families  :  the  provisions  deftined  for  them 
will  not  afford  them  broad  ;  and  they  can¬ 
not  hope  to  be  fuitably  matched,  without 
a  decent  fortune.  If  we  adhere  to  entails, 
nunneries  ought  to  be  provided. 

But  the  domeftic  evils  of  an  entail  make 
no  figure,  compared  with  thofe  that  re- 
fpe-tt:  the  public.  Thcfe  in  their  full  ex¬ 
tent 
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tent  would  fill  a  volume  :  they  are  well 
known  ;  and  it  may  be  fufficient  to  keep 
them  in  view  by  fome  flight  hints. 

As  obferved  above,  few  tenants  in  tail 
can  command  money  for  improvements, 
however  profitable.  Such  dil'couragement 
to  agriculture,  hurtful  to  proprietors  of 
entailed  eftates,  is  ftill  more  fo  to  the  pu¬ 
blic.  It  is  now  an  eftablifhed  maxim. 
That  a  ftate  is  powerful  in  proportion  to 
the  product  of  its  land  :  a  nation  that 
feeds  its  neighbours,  can  ftarve  them.  The 
quantity  of  land  that  is  locked  up  in  Scot¬ 
land  by  entails,  has  damped  the  grow¬ 
ing  fpirit  of  agriculture.  There  is  not 
produced  lufficiency  of  corn  at  home  for 
our  own  confumpt  :  and  our  condition 
will  become  worfe  and  worfe  by  new  en¬ 
tails,  till  agriculture  and  induftry  be  anni¬ 
hilated.  Were  the  great  entailed  eftates 
in  Scotland  fplit  into  fmall  properties  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  yearly  rent,  we 
fhould  foon  be  enabled,  not  only  to  fup- 
ply  our  own  markets,  but  to  fpare  for  our 
neighbours. 

In  the  next  place,  our  entails  are  no 
lefs  fubverfive  of  commerce  than  of  agri¬ 
culture.  There  are  numberlefs  land  e- 
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ftates  in  Scotland  of  one,  two,  or  three 
hundred  pounds  yearly  rent.  Such  an  e- 
ftate  cannot  afford  bare  neceffaries  to  the 
proprietor,  if  he  pretend  to  live  like  a 
gentleman.  But  he  has  an  excellent  re- 
fource  :  let  him  apply  to  any  branch  of 
trade,  his  eftate  will  afford  him  credit  for 
what  money  he  wants.  The  profit  he 
makes,  pays  the  intereft  of  the!  money 
borrowed,  with  a  furplus  ;  and  this  fur- 
plus,  added  to  the  rent  of  his  eftate,  ena¬ 
bles  him  to  live  comfortably.  A  number 
of  land-proprietors  in  fuch  circumftances, 
would  advance  commerce  to  a  great  height. 
But  alas  !  there  are  not  many  who  have 
that  refource  :  fuch  is  the  itch  in  Scot- 
land  for  entailing,  as  even  to  defcend 
lower  than  one  hundred  pounds  yearly. 
Can  one  behold  with  patience,  the  coun¬ 
tenance  that  is  given  to  felfifh  wrong¬ 
headed  people,  acting  in  direct  oppofition 
to  the  profperity  of  their  country  ?  Com-- 
merce  is  no  lefs  hurt  in  another  refpedt  ; 
when  our  land  is  withdrawn  from  com¬ 
merce  by  entails,  every  profperous  trader 
will  defert  a  country  where  he  can  find 
no  land  to  purchafe  ;  for  to  raife  a  fami¬ 
ly,  by  acquiring  an  eftate  in  land,  is  the 
Vol.  IV.  3  M  ultimate 
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ultimate  aim  of  every  merchant,  and  of  e- 
"very  man  who  accumulates  money. 

Thirdly,  An  entail  is  a  bitter  enemy  to 
population.  Population  depends  greatly 
on  the  number  of  land-proprietors.  A 
very  fmall  portion  of  land,  managed  with 
fkill  and  induftry,  affords  bread  to  a  nu¬ 
merous  family  ;  and  the  great  aim  of  the 
frugal  proprietor,  is  to  provide  a  fund 
for  educating  his  children,  and  for  efta- 
blifhing  them  in  bufinefs.  A  numerous 
iffue,  at  the  fame  time,  is  commonly  the 
lot  of  the  temperate  and  frugal  ;  becaufe 
luxury  and  voluptuoulnefs  enervate  the 
body,  and  dry  up  the  fources  of  procrea¬ 
tion.  This  is  no  chimera  or  fond  imagi¬ 
nation  :  traverfe  liurope  ;  compare  great 
capitals  with  diftant  provinces  ;  and  it 
will  be  found  to  hold  univerfally,  that 
children  abound  much  more  among  the 
induftrious  poor,  than  among  the  luxu¬ 
rious  rich.  But  if  divifion  of  land  into 
fmall  properties,  tend  to  population  ;  de¬ 
population  mu  ft  be  the  neceflary  confe- 
quence  of  an  entail,  the  avowed  intent  of 
which  is  to  unite  many  fmall  properties 
in  one  great  eftate  :  and  confequently,  to 
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reduce  land-proprietors  to  a  fmall  num¬ 
ber. 

Let  us,  in  the  fourth  place,  take  under 
conlideration  the  children  of  landholders 
with  refpeft  to  education  and  induftry  j 
for,  unlefs  men  he  ulefuliy  employed,  po¬ 
pulation  is  of  no  real  advantage  to  a  ftate. 
In  that  refpeft,  great  and  fmall  eftates  ad¬ 
mit  no  comparifon.  Children  of  great 
families,  accuftomed  to  affluence  and  lu¬ 
xury,  are  too  proud  for  bufinefs  ;  and, 
were  they  even  willing,  are  incapable  to 
drudge  at  a  laborious  employment*  At 
the  fame  time,  the  father’s  hands  being 
tied  up  by  his  entail  from  affording  them 
iuitable  provisions,  they  become  a  burden 
on  the  family,  and  on  the  ftate,  and  can 
do  no  fervice  to  either,  but  by  dying. 
Yet  there  are  men  fo  blind,  or  fo  callous, 
as  to  be  fond  of  entails.  Let  us  try  whe¬ 
ther  a  more  pleafing  feene  will  have  any 
effedt  upon  them.  Children  of  fmall  land¬ 
holders  are  from  infancy  educated  in  a 
frugal  manner  ;  and  they  muft  be  induf- 
irious,  as  they  depend  on  induftry  for 
bread.  Among  that  clafs  of  men,  educa¬ 
tion  has  its  moft  powerful  influence  :  and 
upon  that  clafs  a  nation  chiefly  relies,  for 
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its  fkilful  artifts  and  manufadurers,  for  its 
lawyers,  phyficians,  divines,  and  even  for 
its  generals  and  ftatefmen. 

And  this  leads  to  confider,  in  the  fifth 
place,  the  influence  that  great  and  fmall 
eftates  have  on  manners.  Gentlemen  of 
a  moderate  fortune,  conneded  with  their 
iuperiors  and  inferiors,  improve  fociety, 
by  fpreading  kindly  affedion  through  the 
whole  members  of  the  ftate.  In  fuch  on¬ 
ly  refides  the  genuine  fpirit  of  liberty,  ab¬ 
horrent  equally  of  fervility  to  fuperiors, 
and  of  tyranny  to  inferiors.  The  nature 
of  the  Britifh  government  creates  a  mu¬ 
tual  dependence  of  the  great  and  fmall  on 
each  other.  The  great  have  favours  to 
beftow  :  the  final!  have  many  more,  by 
their  privilege  of  eleding  parliament-men; 
which  obliges  men  of  high  rank  to  affed 
popularity,  however  little  feeling  they  may 
have  for  the  good  of  their  fellow  creatures. 
This  connedion  produces  good  manners 
at  leaft,  between  different  ranks,  and  per¬ 
haps  fome  degree  of  cordiality.  Accumu¬ 
lation  of  land  into  great  eftates,  produces 
oppofite  manners  :  when  all  the  land  in 
Scotland  is  fwailowed  up  by  a  number  of 
grandees,  and  few  gentlemen  of  the  middle 
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rank  are  left ;  even  the  appearance  of  po¬ 
pularity  will  vanifh,  leaving  pride  and  in- 
folence  on  the  one  hand,  and  abjedt  fervi- 
lity  on  the  other.  In  a  word,  the  diftri- 
bntion  of  land  into  many  fhares,  accords 
charmingly  with  the  free  fpirit  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  conftitution  ;  but  nothing  is  more  re¬ 
pugnant  to  that  fpirit,  than  overgrown  e- 
ftates  in  land. 

In  the  fixth  place,  Arts  and  fciences  can 
never  flour  ifh  in  a  country,  where  all  the 
land  is  engrofled  by  a  few.  Science  will 
never  be  cultivated  by  the  difpirited  te¬ 
nant,  who  can  fcarce  procure  bread  ;  and 
ftill  lefs,  if  poflible,  by  the  infolent  land¬ 
lord,  who  is  too  felf-fufficient  for  inftruc- 
tion.  I  here  will  be  no  encouragement 
for  arts  :  great  and  opulent  proprietors, 
foftering  ambitious  views,  will  cling  to  the 
feat  of  government,  which  is  far  remo¬ 
ved  fi  om  Scotland  y  and  if  vanity  make 
them  iometimes  difplay  their  grandeur  at 
their  country-leats,  they  will  be  too  deli¬ 
cate  for  any  articles  of  luxury  but  what 
are  foreign.  The  arts  and  fciences  being 
thus  banifhed,  Scotland  will  be  deferted 

by  every  man  of  fpirit  who  can  find  bread 
elfewhere. 
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In  the  feventh  place,  Such  overgrown 
eitates  will  produce  an  irregular  and  dan¬ 
gerous  influence  with  refped  to  the  Houfe 
cf  Commons.  The  parliament-boroughs 
will  be  fubdued  by  weight  of  money ;  and, 
with  refped  to  county-eledions,  it  is  a 
chance  if  there  be  left  in  a  county  as  ma¬ 
ny  qualified  landholders  as  to  afford  a 
free  choice.  In  fuch  circumftances,  will 
our  conftitution  be  in  no  danger  from  the 
ambitious  views  of  men  elevated  above  o™ 
thers  by  their  vaft  poflefiions  ?  Is  it  un¬ 
likely,  that  fuch  men,  taking  advantage 
of  public  difcord,  will  become  an  united 
body  of  ambitious  oppreflors,  overawing 
their  fovereign  as  well  as  their  fellow-fub- 
jeds  ?  Such  was  the  miferable  condition 
of  Britain,  while  the  feudal  oligarchy  fub- 
filled  :  fuch  at  prefent  is  the  miferable  con¬ 
dition  of  Poland  :  and  fuch  will  be  the 
miferable  condition  of  Scotland,  if  the  le- 
gifiature  do  not  ftretch  out  a  faving  hand. 

If  the  public  intereft  only  were  to  be 
regarded,  entails  ought  to  be  deftroyed 
root  and  branch.  But  a  numberlefs  bo¬ 
dy  of  fubftitutes  are  interefted,  many  of 
whom  would  be  difinherited,  if  the  te¬ 
nants  in  tail  had  power.  To  reconcile  as 
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much  as  poflible  thefe  oppofite  interefts, 
it  is  propofed  that  the  following  articles 
be  authorifed  by  a  ftatute.  Firft,  That 
the  ad  of  parliament  1685  be  repealed 
with  refped  to  all  future  operations.  Se¬ 
cond,  That  entails  already  made  and  com¬ 
pleted,  fhall  continue  effedual  to  fuch  fub- 
ftitutes  as  exift  at  the  date  of  the  ad  pro- 

pofed  ;  but  fhall  not  benefit  any  fubftitute 
born  after  it.  Third,  That  power  be  re- 
ferved  to  every  proprietor,  after  the  ad 
1685  is  at  an  end,  to  fettle  his  eftate  upon 
what  heirs  he  thinks  proper,  and  to  bar 
thefe  heirs  from  altering  the  order  of  fuc- 

ceflion  ;  thefe  powers  being  inherent  in 
property  at  common  lav/. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  prohibiting  entails 
will  avail  fitne,  if  truft-deeds  be  permitted 
in  their  utmoft  extent,  as  in  England.  And 
therefore,  in  order  to  re-eftablifh  the  law 
of  nature  with  refped  to  land-property,  a 
limitation  of  truft-deeds  is  neceffary.  My 
propofal  is,  That  no  truft-deed,  direding 
or  limiting  the  fucceffion  of  heirs  to  a  land- 
eftate,  fhall  be  effedual  beyond  the  life  of 
the  heirs  in  exiftence  at  the  time. 
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/  'i  - 

Government  of  Royal  Boroughs  in  Scotland. 

BY  a  royal  borough  is  in  Scotland  un- 
derftood,  an  incorporation  that  hold 
their  lands  of  the  crown,  and  are  govern¬ 
ed  by  magiftrates  of  their  own  naming. 
The  administration  of  the  annual  revenues 
of  a  royal  burough,  termed  the  common 
good ,  is  crafted  to  the  magiilrates  ;  but 
not  without  control.  It  was  originally 
fubje&ed  to  the  review  of  the  Great  Cham¬ 
berlain  ;  and  accordingly  the  chap.  39’ 
§  4c.  of  the  Iter  Garner arii,  contains  the 
following  articles,  recommended  to  the 
Chamberlain,  to  be  inquired  into.  “  Girt 
“  there  be  an  good  affedation  and  upta- 
“  king  of  the  common  good  of  the  burgh, 
4t  and  giff  faithful  compt  oe  maoe  there— 
cc  of  to  the  community  of  the  burgh  ;  and 
“  giff  no  compt  is  made,  he  whom  and 
et  in  quhaes  hands  it  is  come,  and  how 

?<  it  paffes  by  the  community.”  In  pur- 

fuance 
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fuance  of  thefe  inftrudtions,  the  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  precepts  for  holding  the  ayr,  or  cir¬ 
cuit,  is  directed  to  the  provoft  and  bailies, 
enjoining  them  “  to  call  all  thofe  who 

have  received  any  of  the  town’s  reve- 
“  nues,  or  ufed  any  office  within  the 
“  burgh,  fince  the  laft  chamberlain-ayr, 
“  to  anfwer  fuch  things  as  fhall  be  laid  to 
“  their  charge.”  Iter  Gamer.  Gap .  1.  And 
in  the  third  chapter,  which  contains  the 
forms  of  the  cliamberlain-ayr,  the  firft 
thing  to  be  done  after  fencing  the  court, 
is,  to  call  the  bailies  and  ferjeants  to  be 

challenged  and  accufed  from  the  time  of 
the  laft  ayr. 

This  office,  dangerous  by  excefs  of 
power,  being  fuppreffed,  the  royal  bo¬ 
roughs  were  left  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy* 
There  being  now  no  check  or  control,  the 
magiftracy  was  coveted  by  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  ki  the  neighbourhood  ;  who, 
under  the  name  of  office-bearers,  laid 
their  hands  on  the  revenues  of  the  bo¬ 
rough,  and  converted  all  to  their  own 
pront.  This  corruption  was  heavily  com¬ 
plained  of  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  ;  and 
a  remedy  was  provided  by  a£t  26.  pari. 
lS35>  ena&ing,  ift,  That  none  be  quali- 
Vol.  IY.  3  N  fied 
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fied  to  be  provoft,  bailie,  or  alderman,  but 
an  indwelling  burgefs.  2dly,  “  That  no 
“  inhabitant  purchafe  lordfhip  out  of 
<5  burgh,  to  the  terror  of  his  combur- 
“  gefies.  And,  3dly,-  That  all  provofts, 
“  bailies,  and  aldermen  of  boroughs,  bring 
“  yearly  to  the  chequer,  at  a  day  certain, 
“  the  compt-books  of  their  common-good, 
et  to  be  feen  and  confidered  by  the  Lords 
“  Auditors,  giff  the  fame  be  fpended  for 
“  the  common  well  of  the  burgh,  or  not, 
“  under  the  penalty  of  lofing  their  freedom. 
“  And  that  the  faids  provofts,  bailies,  and 
“  aldermen,  warn  yearly,  fifteen  days  be- 
“  fore  their  coming  to  the  chequer,  all 
“  thofe  who  are  willing  to  come  for  exa- 
“  mining  the  faid  accounts,  that  they  may 
“  impugn  the  fame,  in  order  that  all  mur- 
**  mur  may  ceafe  in  that  behalf.”  And  to 
enforce  thefe  regulations,  a  brieve  was  if- 
fued  from  the  chancery,  commanding  the 
magiftrates  to  prefent  their  accounts  to  the 
exchequer,  and  fummoning  the  burgefies 
to  appear  and  objed  to  the  fame. 

A  defed  in  this  ftatute  made  it  lefs  ef- 
fedual  than  it  was  intended  to  be.  Ma¬ 
giftrates,  to  avoid  the  penalty,  brought 
the  count-books  of  their  common-good 

to 
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to  the  exchequer ;  but  they  brought  no 
rental  of  the  common- good  to  found  a 
charge  againft  them.  This  defeat  was  re¬ 
medied  by  a£fc  28.  pari.  1693,  containing 
the  following  preamble.  “  That  the  royal 
u  boroughs,  by  the  mal-adminiftradon  of 
“  their  magiftrates,  have  fallen  under  great 
“  debts  and  burdens,  to  the  diminution  of 
“  their  dignity,  and  the  difabling  of  them. 
“  to  ferve  the  crown  and  government  as 
“  they  ought  ;  and  that  the  care,  over- 
“  fight,  and  control,  of  the  common-good 
“  of  boroughs,  belong  to  their  Majefties 
“  by  virtue  of  their  prerogative- royal  ; 
“  therefore,  for  preventing  the  like  abufes 
“  and  mifapplications  in  all  time  thereaf- 
“  ter,  their  Majefties  ftatute  and  ordain, 
“  That  every  burgh-royal  fhall,  betwixt 
“  and  the  firft  of  November  next,  bring 
“  to  the  Lords  of  Treafury  and  Exchequer 
“  an  exa£t  account  of  charge  and  dif- 
15  charge,  fubfcribed  by  the  magiftrates 
“  and  town-clerk,  of  their  whole  public- 
4S  good  and  revenues,  and  of  the  whole 
‘‘  debts  and  incumbrances  that  aifedf  the 
u  fame.”  This  completed  the  remedy, 
by  putting  means  into  the  hands  of  the 
Barons  of  Exchequer  to  control  the  ac¬ 
counts 
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counts  enjoined  by  the  former  ftatute  to  be 
yearly  given  in. 

i  he  foregoing  regulations  are  kept  in 
oblervance.  Every  year  a  precept  iffues 
from  the  exchequer,  figned  by  one  of  the 
Barons,  addrefied  to  the  director  of  the 
chancery,  requiring  him  to  make  out  a 
brieve  for  every  royal  borouph.  The 

19  •  # 

vrieve  is  accordingly  made  out,  returned 
to  the  exchequer,  and  fent  to  the  feveral 
iheriffs,  to  be  ferved  in  ail  the  royal  bo¬ 
roughs  within  their  bounds,  as  directed 
by  the  ftatute.  Thefe  brieves  are  accor¬ 
dingly  fo  ferved  by  the  ftieriffs  ;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  it  is  a  conftant  form  in  moft  of 
the  royal  boroughs,  to  iffue  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  fifteen  days  before  the  day  named 
tor  appearance  in  exchequer,  warning  the 
inhabitants  to  repair  there,  in  order  to  oh- 
jedt  to  the  public  accounts  of  the  town  : 
and  further,  in  order  to  give  them  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  frame  obje&ions,  the  book  and 
counts  are  laid  open  for  thefe  fifteen  days, 
to  be  infpedted  by  all  the  inhabitants. 

We  learn  from  the  records  of  exchequer, 
that,  from  the  year  1660  to  the  year  1683, 
accounts  were  regularly  given  in  to  ex?- 

chequer. 
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chequer,  in  obedience  to  the  flatute.  The 
town  of  Edinburgh  only  having  failed  for 
feme  fhort  time,  Captain  Thomas  Hamil¬ 
ton  merchant  there,  by  an  adion  in  ex¬ 
chequer,  compelled  the  magiftrates  to  pro¬ 
duce  upon  oath  their  treaiurer’s  accounts, 
which  were  accordingly  audited.  And/ we 
alfo  learn,  that,  from  the  Reftoration  down 
to  the  Union,  a  clerk  to  the  borough-roll 
was  appointed  by  the  crown,  whofe  proper 
bufinels  it  was  to  examine  and  audite  the 
accounts  of  the  boroughs. 

Notwithftanding  the  foregoing  falutary 
regulations,  and  the  form  conftantly  prac- 
tifed  to  make  them  effe&ual,  the  boroughs 
of  late  years  have  forborn  to  prefent  their 
accounts  in  exchequer  j  hoping  that  they 
would  be  overlooked  by  the  Engliih  court 
of  exchequer,  eftabiifhed  in  Scotland  af¬ 
ter  the  Union  ;  which  accordingly  hap¬ 
pened.  This  negledt  in  the  court  of  ex¬ 
chequer  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  becaufe 
it  reduces  the  royal  boroughs,  by  the 
mal-ad trum fixation  of  their  magiffrates, 
to  the  fame  miferable  condition  that  is  fo 
loudly  complained  of  in  the  ftatutes  a- 
bove  mentioned.  It  is  undoubtedly  in 
the  power  of  the  Barons  to  reflore  good 

govern- 
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government  to  the  boroughs,  by  compell¬ 
ing  the  magiftrates  to  account  yearly  in 
the  court  of  exchequer,  according  to  the 
foregoing  regulations  :  no  more  is  necef- 
fary,  but  to  fignify  publicly  that  they  are 
refolved  to  put  thefe  regulations  in  execu¬ 
tion. 

How  beneficial  that  ftep  would  be  to 
this  country  in  general,  and  to  the  royal 
boroughs  in  particular,  will  appear  from 
confidering,  firft,  the  unhappy  confequen- 
ces  that  refult  from  fuffering  magiftrates  to 
difpofe  of  the  town’s  revenues,  without 
any  check  or  control  ;  and  next,  the  good 
effects  that  muft  refult  from  a  regular  and 
careful  management,  under  the  infpe&ion 
of  the  King’s  judges. 

The  unhappy  confequences  of  leaving 
magiftrates  without  any  check  or  control, 
are  too  vifi’ble  to  be  difguifed.  The  reve¬ 
nues  of  a  royal  borough  are  feldom  laid 
out  for  the  good  of  the  town,  but  in  ma¬ 
king  friends  to  the  party  who  are  in  pof- 
feflion  of  the  magiftracy  ;  and  in  rioting 
and  drunkennefs,  for  which  every  pretext 
is  laid  hold  of,  particularly  that  of  hofpi- 
tality  to  ftrangers.  Such  mifmanagement 
tends  to  idlenefs,  and  corruption  of  man¬ 
ners  1 
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ners  ;  which  accordingly  are  remarkable  in 
mod  royal  boroughs.  Nor  is  the  conta¬ 
gion  confined  within  the  town  :  it  com¬ 
monly  fpreads  all  around. 

Another  confequence  no  lefs  fatal,  of 
leaving  magiftrates  to  adt  without  control, 
is  a  ftrong  defire  in  every  licentious  bur- 
gefs,  of  ftepping  into  the  magiftracy,  for 
his  own  fake,  and  for  that  of  his  friends. 
Hence  the  factions  and  animofities  that 
prevail  in  almofi.  all  the  royal  boroughs  ; 
which  are  violently  and  indecently  purfued, 
without  the  leaft  regard  to  the  good  of  the 
community. 

The  greateft  evil  of  all,  refpedls  the 
choice  of  their  reprefentatives  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  A  habit  of  riot  and  intemperance, 
makes  them  fit  fubjedts  to  be  corrupted 
by  every  adventurer  who  is  willing  to  lay 
out  money  for  purchafing  a  feat  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  Hence  the  infamous  pradtice  of 
bribery  at  elections,  which  tends  not  only 
to  corrupt  the  whole  mafs  of  the  people, 
but,  which  is  ftill  more  dreadful,  tends 
to  fill  the  Houfe  of  Commons  with  men 
of  dilfolute  manners,  void  of  probity  and 
honour. 

But,  turning  from  fcenes  fo  difmal,  let 
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us  view  the  beautiful  effeds  that  refult 
from  an  adminiftration  regularly  carried 
on,  as  directed  by  the  ftatutes  above  men¬ 
tioned.  The  revenues  of  the  royal  bo¬ 
roughs  are  fuppofed  to  be  above  L.  40,000 
yearly.  And  were  this  fum,  or  the  half 
of  it,  prudently  expended,  for  promoting 
arts  and  induftry  among  the  numerous  in¬ 
habitants  of  royal  boroughs  ;  the  benefit, 
in  a  country  fo  narrow  and  poor  as  Scot¬ 
land,  would  be  immenfe  :  it  would  tend 
to  population,  it  would  greatly  increafe 
induftry,  manufadtures,  and  commerce,  be- 
fide  augmenting  the  public  revenue.  In 
the  next  place,  as  there  would  be  no  temp¬ 
tation  for  defigning  men  to  convert  the 
burden  of  magiftracy  into  a  benefit,  fac¬ 
tion  and  difcord  would  vanifti  ;  and  there 
would  be  no  lefs  folicitude  to  fhun  the 
burden,  than  at  prefent  is  feen  to  obtain 
it.  None  would  fubmit  to  the  burden 
but  the  truly  patriotic,  men  who  would 
chearfully  beftow  their  time,  and  perhaps 
their  money,  upon  the  public  ;  and  whofe 
ambition  it  would  be  to  acquire  a  charac¬ 
ter,  by  promoting  induftry,  temperance, 
and  honefty,  among  their  fellow-citizens. 

And 
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And  when  the  government  of  the  royal 
boroughs  comes  to  be  in  fo  good  hands, 
bribery,  which  corrupts  the  very  vitals  of 
our  conftitution,  will  be  banifhed  of  courfe. 
And  confidering  the  proper  and  conftitu- 
tional  dependence  of  the  royal  boroughs 
upon  the  king’s  judges,  we  may  have  rea- 
fonable  affurance,  that  few  repirefentatives 
will  be  chofen,  but  who  are  friends  to 
their  country  and  to  their  foveieign. 


SKETCH  III. 

Plan  for  improving  and  preferving  in  order 


the  Highways  in  Scotland. 

PREFACE. 

Tghways  have  in  Scotland  become  a  ca¬ 


pital  objcdl  of  police ,  by  the  increafe 
of  inland  commerce ,  upon  which  lad  roads 
are  a  heavy  tax.  Happily  for  our  country-, 
no  perfon  is  ignorant  of  this  truth  ;  and  we 
fee  with  pleafure  the  fruits  of  their  convic¬ 
tion  in  various  at  tempts,  public  and  private., 
to  efablifh  this  valuable  branch  of  police 
upon  the  heft  footing.  As  this  is  no  eafy 
tafk,  it  may  reafonably  be  hoped ,  that  men 


interefted  will ferioifly  apply  to  it,  and  will 
freely  produce  fuch  hints  as  occur  to  them. 


In  the  latter  view ,  the  following  plan  is 


offered  to  the  public  :  and  if  from  the  va¬ 
rious  propofals  that  have  been  or  fhall  be 


publijhed ,  an  effective  plan  can  be  framed , 


Such  as  completely  to  anfwer  its  purpofe,  it 

may 


I 
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may  fafely  he  pronounced ,  that  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  benefit  to  this  country,  than  has 
been  produced  by  any  other  Jingle  improve - 
ment  Jhtce  the  union  ofi the  two  kingdoms. 

1.  r  I  1HE  juftices  of  peace,  commiffioners 
of  fupply,  the  fherift'  or  ftewart 
depute,  and  the  firft  magiftrate  of  royal 
boroughs,  fhall  be  commiffioners  for  ma¬ 
king  and  repairing  highways,  bridges,  and 
ferries,  in  the  feveral  Ihires  and  ftewart- 
ries.  AH  the  powers  given  by  law  to  the 
juftices  of  peace,  and  commiffioners  of 
fupply,  with  refped  to  highways,  bridges, 
and  ferries,  fhall  be  transferred  to  them  ; 
and  any  two  fhall  be  a  quorum,  except 
where  a  greater  number  is  required  by  this 
a<ft. 

2.  The  fheriff  or  ftewart  depute  fliall 
appoint  the  firft  day  of  meeting  of  the  faid 
commiffioners,  as  foon  as  may  convenient¬ 
ly  be  after  the  date  of  the  ad,  by  an  inti¬ 
mation  at  each  parifh-church  upon  a  Sun¬ 
day,  at  the  clofe  of  the  forenoon  fervice. 
And  the  laft  Tuefday  of  March  fliall  year¬ 
ly  thereafter  be  a  day  of  meeting  at  the 
head  borough  of  the  Afire  or  ftewartry,  in 
place  of  the  firft  or  third  Tuefday  of  May 

appointed 
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appointed  by  former  ads.  The  commif- 
fioners  fhall  appoint  a  prefes,  convener, 
and  cierk:  and  they  fhall  be  impowered  to 
adjourn  themfelves  from  time  to  time¬ 
s'  The  commiffioners,  at  their  firft 
meeting,  fhall  divide  the  fhire  or  ftewartry 
into  two  or  more  diftrids,  as  they  fee  con¬ 
venient.  And  if  they  cannot  overtake  this 
work  at  that  meeting,  they  fhall  appoint 
proper  perfons  to  form  a  plan  of  the  in¬ 
tended  divifions,  which  plan  fhall  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  commiffioners  at  their  next 
meeting,  in  order  to  be  approved  or  al¬ 
tered  by  them.  This  being  fettled,  the 
commiffioners  fhall  appoint  the  heritors  in 
thefe  feveral  diftrids,  or  any  three  of  them, 
to  meet  on  a  certain  day  and  plac£s  to  make 
lifts  of  the  whole  public  roads  within  their 
refpedive  diftrids,  and  to  fettle  the  order' 
of  reparation,  beginning  with  thofe  that 
are  the  mo  ft  frequented.  The  proceedings 
of  thefe  diftrid  meetings  muft  be  reported 
to  the  commiffioners  at  their  next  meet¬ 
ing  ;  who  are  empowered  to  fettle  the  or¬ 
der  of  reparation,  in  cafe  of  variance  a- 
znong  the  heritors  ;  and  alfo  to  add  any 
road  that  may  have  been  omitted.  And 
they  fhall  record  a  fcheme  or  plan  of  the 

whole 
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whole  roads  in  the  {hire,  thus  enlifted, 
with  their  refolutions  thereupon,  to  be 
feen  in  the  clerk’s  hands  gratis.  But  upon 
any  juft  cauie  appearing  in  the  courle  of 
adminiftration,  the  commiflioners  (hall  be 
empowered  to  alter  or  vary  this  plan,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  at  a  meeting  previoufly  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpofe,  and  where  three 

fifths  at  leaft  of  the  commiflioners  are  pre¬ 
sent. 

4.  If  the  fheriff  or  ftewart  negle<ft  to  ap¬ 
point  the  firft  meeting  of  the  commiflion¬ 
ers,  he  {hall  incur  a  penalty  of  L.  100, 
upon  a  fummary  complaint  to  the  court 
of  feflion  by  any  one  heritor  of  the  {hire, 
with  cofts  of  fuit  ;  the  one  half  of  the  pe¬ 
nalty  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the  other  half 
to  be  applied  by  the  commiflioners  for  the 
purpofes  of  this  a If  the  commiflioners 
fail  to  meet  at  the  day  appointed  by  the 
fheriff  or  ftewart,  or  fail  to  divide  the  {hire 
or  ftewartry  into  diftri&s,  within  fix 
months  of  their  firft  meeting,  the  fheriff 
or  ftewart  depute,  under  the  forefaid  pe¬ 
nalty,  fhall  be  bound  to  do  that  work 
himfelf ;  and  alfo  to  appoint  the  heritors 
in  the  feveral  diftri<fts,  or  any  three  of 
them,  to  make  lifts  of  the  public  roads  as 

above 
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above  mentioned,  and  to  report  their  re- 
folutions  to  him  ;  and  he  is  empowered 
to  fettle  the  order  of  reparation,  in  cafe  of 
variance  among  the  heritors.  If  the  heri¬ 
tors  fail  to  meet,  and  to  make  a  lift  of  the 
roads  as  afordaid,  this  work  ihall  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  fheriff  or  ftewart  depute 
himfelf.  And  he  fhall  be  indemnified  of 
whatever  expences  he  is  at  in  profecuting 
the  faid  work,  out  of  the  fums  that  are  to 
be  levied  by  authority  of  this  aft,  in  man¬ 
ner  after  mentioned,  with  an  additional 
fum  for  his  own  trouble,  to  be  named  by 
the  circuit  judges. 

No  perfon  fhall  aft  as  a.  commiffioner 
upon  this  ftatute,  but  who  has  an  eftate 
within  the  county  of  L.  200  Scots  valua¬ 
tion,  or  is  heir-prefumptive  to  fuch  an 
eftate,  or  is  named  a  commiffioner  virtute 
officii^  under  the  penalty  of  L.  20  Sterling 
toties  quoties ,  to  be  profecuted  before  any 
competent  court,  by  a.  popular  aftion, 
with  cofts  of  fuit ;  the  one  half  to  the 
p’aintiff,  the  other  half  to  the  purpofes  of 
this  aft.  , 

6,  Whereas  the  fum  of  10  d.  direftcd 
by  the  aft  1669  to  be  impofed  upon  each 
L.  100  of  valued  rent,  is  infufficient  for  the 

purpofes 
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puipofes  therein  expreffed  ;  and  whereas 
the  fix  days  ftatute-work  for  repairing  the 
highways  is  in  many  refpe&s  inconveni¬ 
ent ;  therefore,  inftead  of  the  10  d.  and 
inftead  of  the  ftatute-work,  the  com  m  if- 
fioners,  together  with  the  heritors  poffeffed 
of  L.  200  Scots  of  valued  rent,  five,  whe¬ 
ther  comuiiflioners  or  heritors,  making  a 
quorum,  fhall  annually,  upon  the  faid  Taft 
Tuefday  of  March,  affefs  each  heritor  in  a 
ium  not  exceeding  upon  each 

L>  100  vaIl,ed  rent;  the  afleffment  impof- 
ed  on  the  heritors  to  be  levied  by  the  col- 
Jedor  of  fupply,  along  with  the  cefs,  and 
by  the  fame  legal  remedies.  The  heritors 
&i e  entitled  to  relieve  themfelves  of  the  one 
half  of  the  faid  affeffment,  by  laying  the 
fame  upon  their  tenants,  in  proportion  to 
the  rent  they  pay  ;  an  heritor  being  al¬ 
ways  confidered  as  a  tenant  of  the  land  he 
has  in  his  natural  polTeffion.  . 

7.  With  refped  to  boroughs  of  royalty, 
3egahty,  and  barony,  and  large  trading 
villages,  the  commiflioners  are  empowered 
to  levy  from  each  houfeholder,  a  fum  not 
exceeding  2  s.  yearly,  more  or  lei's  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  afleffment  of  the  fliire  to 
be  paid  within  forty  days  after  notice 
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given*  under  the  penalty  of  double,  be- 
fides  expence  of  procefs.  Provided,  that 
any  of  thefe  houfeholders  who  have  coun¬ 
try-farms,  by  which  they  contribute  to 
relieve  their  landlords  as  above  mentioned* 
fhall  be  exempted  from  this  part  of  the 
afleffment. 

8.  If  the  commiflioners  and  heritors 
negledt  to  affefs  their  fhire,  or  name  fo 
fmall  a  fum  as  to  be  an  elufory  afleffment, 
infufficient  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  this 
adt,  the  court  of  judiciary,  or  the  circuit- 
judges,  are  in  that  cafe  empowered  and 
required  to  lay  on  the  higheft  afleffment 
that  is  made  lawful  by  this  adt.  In  cafe 
of  a  total  omiflion,  the  commiflioners  and 
heritors  who,  by  negledting  to  convene 
without  a  good  caufe  of  abfence,  have 
occafioned  the  faid  omiflion,  fhall  be  fub- 
jedted  each  of  them  to  a  penalty  of  L.  20 
Sterling.  And  to  make  thefe  penalties 
effedtual,  the  truftees  for  fifheries  and  ma- 
nufadtures  are  appointed  to  fue  for  the 
fame  before  the  court  of  feflion,  and  to 
apply  the  fame,  when  recovered,  to  any 
ufeful  purpofe  within  the  fhire,  efpecially 
to  the  purpofes  of  this  adt*  And  to  pre- 

ferve  the  faid  fines  entire  for  the  public 

fervice, 
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fervice,  the  truftees  fhall  be  entitled  to  cofts 
of  fuit. 

9.  The  fums  levied  as  aforefaid  fhall 
be  laid  out  annually  upon  the  highways, 
bridges,  and  ferries,  for  making,  repairing, 
or  improving  the  fame  ;  proceeding  regu¬ 
larly  with  the  reparation  according  to  the 
fcheme  or  plan  ordered  as  above  to  be  fet¬ 
tled  in  each  (hire  and  Itewarfry. 

xo.  With  refped  to  roads  that  are  not 
the  firft  in  order,  and  for  which  there  is 
no  interim  provifion  by  this  ad  during 
reparation  of  the  more  frequented  roads, 
the  commiffioners  are  empowered  to  exad 
from  cottars  and  day-labourers  their  fta- 
tute-work,  according  to  the  ads  prefentiy 
in  force,  to  be  applied  to  thefe  fecondarV 
roads.  The  ftatute-work  is  not  to  be  de» 
manded  unlefs  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  is  to 
ceafe  totally  after  the  highways  have,  by 
means  of  the  prefent  ad,  been  once  total¬ 
ly  repaired. 

11.  The  commiflicmers  and  heritors, 
at  all  their  meetings,  fhall  bear  their  ow:p 
charges. 

12.  The  claufe  in  the  ad  1661,  em¬ 


powering  heritors,  at  the  fight  of  the  she¬ 
riff,  to  call  about  highways  for  their  con- 
Vql.  IV,  3  P  venience.- 
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venience,  flail  be  repealed  ;  and  It  fhall 
be  declared  unlawful,  in  time  coming, 
to  turn  about  or  change  any  highway, 
unlefs  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  as  by 
jfhortening  it,  carrying  it  through  firmer 
ground,  or  making  it  more  level  ;  and  to 
that  purpofe  the  commiffioners  fhall  be 
empowered  to  turn  about  highways*  as  alfo 
to  widen  the  fame,  not  exceeding  thirty 
feet,  free  of  ditches.  But  the  commiffion- 
ers  fhall  have  no  power  to  carry  a  road 
through  any  houfe,  garden,  orchard,  or 
pleafure-ground, 

13.  The  commiffioners  ffiall  have  power 
to  take  from  the  adjacent  lands,  flones, 
land,  gravel,  or  other  materials  for  making 
the  highways,  paying  always  for  the  da¬ 
mage  done. 

14.  With  refpedt  to  highways  that 
bound  the  properties  of  neighbouring  heri¬ 
tors.,  which  it  may  be  found  neceffary  to 
alter  or  widen,  the  commiffioners  fhall  be 
empowered  to  adjudge  to  one  heritor  any 
ftnall  bits  of  ground  cut  off  from  the  other 
by  the  road  fo  altered  ;  and  if  land  cannot 
be  given  for  land,  to  make  a  compenfation 
in  money,  valuing  the  land  at  the  current 
price  of  the  market. 

15.  In 
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15.  In  order  to  prevent  .water  ftagna- 
ting  on  the  highways,  the  commiflioners 
fhall  be  empowered  to  make  ditches  or 
drains  through  neighbouring  grounds  ; 
and  fuch  ditches  or  drains  fhall  be  prefer- 
ved  entire  by  the  proprietors  of  the  land, 
or  at  their  charges. 

16.  As  the  forefaid  affeffment,  after  re¬ 
pairing  the  highways,  may  not  be  fuffici- 
ent  for  building  bridges  or  making  ferries, 
where  rivers  are  large  ;  any  five  of  the 
commiflioners  may,  for  building  bridges 
or  making  ferries,  eftablifh  a  pontage  or 
toll  ;  fo  much  for  horfes,  fo  much  for 
horned  cattle,  and  fo  much  for  fheep,  and 
the  double  for  each  beaft  in  a  wheel-car¬ 
riage.  Upon  the  credit  of  the  toll,  the 
faid  commiflioners  may  borrow  money,  to 
be  employed  wholly  upon  the  bridge  or 

ferry  where  the  toll  is  gathered. 

* 

But  before  borrowing,  an  eftimate  mult 
be  made  of  the  expence  of  the  work.  Af¬ 
ter  the  work  is  finifhed,  the  fum  bellowed 
on  it  muft  be  afcertained  :  an  accurate  ac¬ 
count  mull  be  kept  of  the  gradual  payment 
of  this  fum  by  the  toll  ;  and  when  it  is 
completely  paid,  the  commiflioners  mull 
declare  the  bridge  or  ferry  to  be  free. 

«.  17.  The 
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17.  The  determinations  of  the  commif- 
fioners  fliall  be  final,  unlefs  complained  of 
in  manner  following, 

18.  !f  any  heritor  apprehend  that  un¬ 
due  preference  is  given  to  a  certain  high¬ 
way,  or  conceive  himfelf  aggrieved  by  any 
order  or  fentence  of  the  commiflioners,  it 
fhall  be  lawful  for  him,  within  forty  days 
of  the  aCt  complained  of,  to  enter  a  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  court  of  feffion  ;  and  the 
judgement  upon  fuch  complaint  fhall  be 
final.  But  fuch  complaint  fhall  only  be 
effe&ual  for  damages,  and  fhall  not  {fay 
execution  of  the  work.  At  the  fame  time, 
no  complaint  fhall  be  admitted  till  fecurity 
be  given  to  pay  full  coifs,  in  cafe  the 
plaintiff  be  found  in  the  wrong. 

19.  Former  laws  concerning  highways, 
bridges,  or  ferries,  to  continue  in  force* 
unlefs  as  far  as  altered  bv  this  a£t. 

20.  An  annual  {fate  of  what  is  done  by 
virtue  of  this  a£t,  made  hy  the  commif- 
fioners,  or  their  clerk,  fhall,  before  the 
laft  Tuefday  of  March,  be  laid  before  the 
trufiees  for  fifheries  and  manufactures,  in 
order  to  be  made  a  part  of  their  annual 
report  to  the  King  ;  and  thefe  truftees 
fhall  direct  proper  perfons  to  infpeCt  what 

work 
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work  is  done  upon  the  high-roads,  and  in 
what  manner.  Upon  any  mifapplication 
or  embezzlement  of  the  money  levied,  any 
negle&  in  levying,  or  any  wrong  done  to 
the  public  contrary  to  the  intention  of  this 
a£t,  the  truftees  are  required  to  fet  on  foot 
and  profecute  what  redrefs  is  competent  in 
law  or  equity,  provided  the  profecution  be 
commenced  within  a  year  after  the  of¬ 
fence. 

Query,  Ought  not  broad  wheels  to  be 

required  ? 


\ 
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Confederations  that  fupport  the  preceding 
Plan%  '  - 

T  H  E  laws  in  Scotland  relating  to  this 
branch  of  public  police,  are  nume¬ 
rous  ;  fome  ena£ted  while  Scotland  was  a 
leparate  kingdom,  fome  after  its  union 
with  England.  It  is  not  the  purpofe  of 
this  effay  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  va¬ 
rious  regulations  eftablifhed  by  tliefe  laws  : 
they  are  generally  known  ;  and  in  the  late 
abridgement  of  our  ftatute-law,  they  are 
all  recapitulated  with  brevity  and  precifion. 
It  (hall  fuffice  curforily  to  obferve,  that  the 
a£ts  made  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
form  the  .ground- work  of  our  regulations 
concerning  highways  :  the  later  adfs  are 
little  more  than  explanatory  of  the  for¬ 
mer. 

It  feems  to  have  been  the  plan  of  the 
Jegiflature,  that  highways  Ihould  be  re¬ 
paired  by  thofe  who  are  employed  in  huf- 
bandry  ;  and  accordingly,  the  fix  days 

■  annual 
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annual  labour  is,  in  the  flatutes  of  Charles 
II.  impofed  upon  them  only. 

This  was  a  meafure  not  ill  fuited  to 
the  ftate  of  Scotland  at  that  period.  Du¬ 
ring  the  laft  century,  we  had  little  inland 
.  commerce  to  require  good  roads,  except 
that  of  corn  carried  to  market ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  it  was  natural  to  impofe  upon 
hufbandmen  the  burden  of  repairing  high¬ 
ways.  Thefe  perfons,  at  the  fame  time, 
palling  the  whole  fummer  in  idlenefs,  un- 
lefs  when  called  to  perform  perfonal  fer- 
vices  to  capricious  and  unfeeling  land¬ 
lords,  could  not  think  it  a  hardfhip  to  have 
fome  part  of  their  time  employed  in  fer- 
ving  themfelves  inftead  of  their  landlords. 

That  annual  labour  upon  highways, 
limited  to  a  few  days,  fhould  be  required 
from  men  in  that  condition,  appears  not 
unjuft.  And  why  may  we  not  l'uppofe  the 
legiflature  at  that  time  capable  of  fuch 
enlarged  views,  as  to  prefer  this  method 
far  repairing  highways,  in  order  to  bring 
on  gradually  a  habit  of  labour  and  in- 
duftry  ?  But  the  condition  of  Scotland  at 
prefent  differs  widely  from  what  it  was  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ;  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  for  repairing  highways  which  were 

then 
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then  proper,  have,  by  alteration  of  cir- 
cumftances,  become  both  unjuft  and  inex¬ 
pedient. 

Unjuft  they  have  become  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree.  Inland  commerce,  which  begins  to 
flouriffi  in  Scotland,  is  greatly  promoted 
by  good  roads  ;  and  every  dealer,  and  in¬ 
deed  every  traveller,  profits  by  them.  But 
no  men  are  lefs  interefted  in  good  roads 
than  day-labourers,  or  thofe  who  are  com¬ 
monly  called  cottars ;  and  yet  thefe  chiefly 
are  burdened  with  the  reparation.  Such 
men,  at  the  fame  time  having  commonly 
many  children,  find  it  difficult  to  fupport 
their  families,  even  with  their  utmoft  in- 
duftry.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjuft, 
than  to  impofe  upon  fuch  men  an  annual 
tax  of  fix  days  labour  for  repairing  roads, 
the  good  nebs  of  which  contributes  little  or 
nothing  to  their  convenience. 

Our  prefent  laws  are  inexpedient,  as 
well  as  unjuft.  In  the  firft  place,  a  tax  of 
this  nature  difcourages  the  propagation  of 
children,  in  which  the  ftrength  of  a  ftate 
confifts  :  the  poor  labourer  ought  to  be 
encouraged  with  a  reward,  inftead  of 
being  difcouraged  with  a  tax.  In  the  next 
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place,  cottars  called  out  to  perform  the 
ftatute- work*  obey  with  reluctance,  and 
trifle  away  time  without  doing  any  thing 
effectual.  To  enforce  the  law,  and  to 
compel  fuch  men  to  labour,  is  grievous  to 
the  gentlemen  who  are  empowered  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  law  :  they*  cannot  punifh  with 
rigour  or  firmnefs  men  who  have  fo  good 
reafon  to  decline  the  fervice :  they  are 
loon  difgufted  vrith  being  tafkmafters,  and 
the  generality  defift  altogether. 

Laws  concerning  private  property  are 
always  kept  in  obfervance  j  and  they  ex¬ 
ecute  themfelves,  as  is  commonly  expref- 
ied,  becaufe  there  are  always  a  multitude 
of  individuals  ftrongly  interefted  to  have 
them  executed*  But,  in  making  public 
taws,  the  great  difficulty  has  ever  been, 
to  lay  down  effectual  meafores  for  putting 
them  in  execution  ;  by  what  means  to 
maxc  fuch  laws  execute  themfelves,  is  one 
or  the  moft  intricate  problems  in  politics. 
Our  laws  concerning  highways,  are  emi¬ 
nently  defedive  in  that  refpeft  :  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  though  moft  of  them  have  ex- 
Mted  near  a  century,  they  never  have  at 
uny  period  been  executed  to  any  extent. 
Take  the  following  fpecimen,  among  ma- 
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ny  that  may  be  urged,  of  this  defedi. 
Overfeers  are  forced  into  the  fervice  un¬ 
der  a  penalty,  in  order  to  compel  the 
peafants  to  perform,  faithfully  their  fix 
days  labour.  To  hope  any  good  from  a 
reludlant  overfeer  fet  over  a  fet  of  reludant 
labourers,  is  a  fond  conceit  :  it  is  much  if 
his  refentment  tempt  him  not  to  encou¬ 
rage  their  idlenefs.  In  vain  would  we 
expeft,  that  any  overfeer,  without  a  fuit- 
able  reward,  will  exert  himfelf  in  promo¬ 
ting  the  work. 

To  remedy  the  hardfhip  of  laying  the 
burden  of  reparation  upon  thofe  who  are 
lead  able  and  lead  benefited,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  make  this  remedy  effectual, 
is  the  purpofe  of  the  foregoing  plan. 
And  upon  confidering  the  matter  in  its 
different  views,  the  only  method  that  pro- 
mifes  fuccefs,  appears  to  be  a  county-tax 
laid  upon  land  according  to  the  valuation, 
and  a  capitation-tax  on  the  inhabitants  of 
boroughs.  Thefe  taxes  relieve  the  labour¬ 
ing  poor,  and  lay  the  burden  where  it 
ought  to  be  laid  :  and  the  law  will  exe¬ 
cute  itfelf,  if  that  effett  can  be  hoped  from 
any  public  law  :  effe&ual  meafures  are 
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once  levied,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being 
allowed  to  lie  unemployed  in  the  hands  of 
the  collector,  for  every  heritor  will  be  an¬ 
xious  to  have  fome  part  employed  for  his 
benefit.  The  danger  will  rather  be  of  fac¬ 
tious  difputes  about  the  diftribution.  This 
danger  alfo  is  attempted  to  be  prevented  ; 
and,  it  is  hoped,  with  fuccefs. 

Some  narrow-minded  perfons  may  nof- 
fibly  grudge  a  tax,  that  loads  the  preheat 
generation  for  the  advantage  of  thofe  who 
come  after :  but  is  it  rational  to  grudge, 
that  others  fhomd  benefit  by  meafures  evi¬ 
dently  calculated  for  advancing  our  own 
intereft  ?  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  heritors 
of  a  fhire  were  to  concert  meafures  in 
common,  for  improving  their  lands  :  to 
make  good  roads  would  be  one  effectual 
meaiure  ;  for,  fuppofing  their  reparation 
to  cofl  L.  5000,  their  eftates  would  be  bet¬ 
tered  double  that  fum. 

To  conclude  :  it  is  not  to  be  expelled 
that  any  regulations  concerning  high- ways, 
or  concerning  any  branch  of  police,  can 
be  fo  framed  as  to  pieafe  every  individual. 
Wife  men  are  pradicable  men,  to  ufe  an 
expreffion  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  will  make 
conceffions,  in  order  to  promote  a  general 
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good.  If  without  fuch  concefiions  It  cannot 
be  obtained*  Better  far  to  have  a  good 
law,  though,  in  our  opinion,  defective  in 
ionic  articles*  than  to  have  no  law  at  all  ; 
or,  which  is  worfe^  a  law  eminently  <le- 
fedive,  iinjuft,  and  inexpedient* 


